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KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY: SEPTEMBER 5, 1957 


SIR DAVID ECCLES 
President of the 


Board of Trade ~+++++++-- 


| hear that you are celebrating the Golden Jubilee of **Kinematograph 
‘ Weekly”’ and I should like to take the opportunity of sending my con- 
gratulations on your long record of service to the film industry and my 
{ good wishes for the future. 


ee eee eee eet 87327880828 OCOeot SS 


In your journal’s 50 years of activity, it must have witnessed many 
changes and helped the industry by frank reporting to assimilate new 
ideas and to put to good account new developments. Today this task 
remains: to show that the changes which face the industry at the present 


time, though necessarily bringing difficulties of adjustment to many, 
can also mean opportunity and progress to the far-sighted. 

Change is welcomed by all industries with an eye on the future, and | 
hope that the developments in the cinematograph industry will bring it 
fresh prosperity both in its traditional and in new fields. 
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1907... 


The Kine.—Mirror to Progress 


IF TY is a good round figure: in terms of years it is a 
f fine basis on which to build another half-century of 

successful existence. The weekly paper THE 
KINEMATOGRAPH AND LANTERN WEEKLY made its first 
appearance on May 16, 1907, as the eager child and succes- 
sor to that respected monthly, THE OpricaAL LANTERN AND 
KINEMATOGRAPH JOURNAI 


[here is, perhaps, a moral for today in the fact that this 
first weekly issue gave first precedence to news from 
America, France and Germany, and did not get round to 
any British “ intelligence * until Page 6. 


In that issue the editor wrote; * Our aim is to further the 
interests of the trade and all appertaining thereto.” It is 
a tradition that we have preserved faithfully through fifty 
years of change and development. 


The weekly KINe. started modestly with a 16 page issue, 
ind only three years later its size was up towards 100 pages. 
It was in the years immediately preceding the first world 
war that changes in style and hints of its present format 
began to appear 


In this period “ The Stroller” first came on the scene 
(and is still, of course, with us); the management section 
was beginning to take shape: so was the KINE. reviewing 
service. Development was not halted by the war years. 
Indeed the Kine. had grown to 218 pages when it celebrated 
its tenth birthday. That particular issue also mentioned a 
significant milestone in the paper’s career—its acquisition 
by Odhams Press. 


{NOT HER important change occurred in 1920, when the 
: Kine. became a subscription paper and, at last, dropped 
the words “and Lantern Weekly” from its title. A year 
later the reviews were presented with a new lay-out, the 
criticisms being broken up into story, points of appeal and 
production; its value to the industry can be judged by the 
fact that substantially the same style is still in use 35 years 
later 


Succeeding years saw the birth of the showmanship 
competition; and publication of the KINg.’s 1,000°:h issue. 
There is probably no direct connection between the facts 
that the first sound film, “ The Singing Fool,” was reviewed 


in February, 1928, and the first issue of THE IDEAL KINEMA 
appeared in April, 1928. It is a fact, however, that with the 
growth of the industry and the building of new cinemas, a 
fresh avenue of service had opened; and the KINE., as 
always, was ready to serve. 


The IDEAL KINE. Was introduced originally as a quarterly 
supplement to the KiINgE. Later, however, it was published 
monthly (as it is now). This was a boom period, both for 
the trade and the paper, and in May, 1932, the KINE. 
bought the goodwill and copyright of one of its smaller 
contemporaries, the Bioscope. Soon afterwards the KINE. 
changed over to a large format and a different lay-out. 


Whether it could have continued in this large format is 
a matter of doubt, but the issue was forcibly settled by the 
start of the second world war, which reduced the format 
to its present size. In the meanwhile another landmark—in 
1933——had been the formation of the Kine. Company of 
Showmen. 


yet another extension of the KINE.’s service to the 
industry came early in 1946. The growing importance 
of British production was recognised by the introduction 
of “ The KINne.'s Special British Studio Section,” precursor 
of today’s Stupio Review then, as now, produced 
quarterly. It is interesting to recall that the first special 
studio issue said, “ The prestige of British film production 
. Stands higher today than at any period of its history. 
Our films are beginning to have a world significance.” 
Since then there has been one other extension of the 
KINE. coverage, the KINE. SALES AND CATERING REVIEW, 
which is published every other month. In this case, also, 
its birth was the result of the KINE.’s appreciation of the 
importance of a new facet of the industry. 


In addition, there is, of course, the Kine. YEAR Book, 
now in its 44th year of publication. 

This brief history shows that the Kine. has, indeed, kept 
the promise of its first editor “to further the interests of 
the trade.” 


In the next fifty years, and beyond, we shall strive to 
preserve that tradition. 
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What is a British Film ? 


Covernment Should 
Consider Its Policy 


says SIR HENRY FRENCH. 


President, British Film Producers’ Association 


I is an interesting coincidence that the 

| Kine. WEEKLY should be celebrating 

its Jubilee in a year in which Parlia- 

ment has devoted so much time to the prob- 
lems of our industry. 

We have seen a welcome—but much too 
small—reduction in cinema. entertainments 
duty, accompanied by a complete release from 
the same duty of all the other forms of enter- 
tainment which were required to make a con- 
tribution to this tax. 

We have also seen the levy on cinema box- 
offices, which was agreed between the different 
sections of the industry in 1950 and continued 
tor seven years, made statutory for ten years 

Included in the same Act of Parliament, the 
experiment of the Children’s Film Founda- 
tion has been placed on a firm financial basis 
tor ten years. 


Lesson to Learn 


These important developments effected in 
Whitehall and Westminster appear to be 
closely related to the improved working rela- 
tionship between different sections of our in- 
dustry which has gradually, and sometimes 
painfully, been taking place in the last two or 
three years. 

Since 1945 substantial concessions to the 
exhibition side of the industry through revision 
of entertainments duty have never been 
granted, whatever party may have been in 
power, except as a corollary of a government 
decision to assist British film production. The 
lesson to be learned from this fact has taken 
a little time to sink in, but there are reasons 
to hope that the lesson has now been learned 
and that. in the years ahead, every responsible 
leader of the industry will do all in his power 
to ensure that until cinema entertainments 
duty is completely abolished the industry will 
speak with one voice on this subject, realising 
that the box-office is the only source of 
revenue for exhibitors, distributors and pro- 
ducers. 


Supreme Importance 


I am going to devote the rest of this article 
to the future of British production because I 
regard it as a matter of supreme importance 
to the nation as a whole, as well as to every 
section of the film industry. 

When I joined the BFPA 11 years ago it 
soon became apparent that the most important 
task before the association was to determine 


its policy on the revision of the Cinemato- 
graph Films Act, 1938. It was recognised by 
leaders of the association that. whereas every 
exhibitor could make contact with his local 
MP, producers were concentrated in the 
London area and had comparatively few 
friends and supporters in Parliament. But it 
was not realised what a great asset it was to 
British producers that there was practically 
complete unanimity among them about every 
issue Of Importance which would arise in con 
nection with the forthcoming legislation 


Foreigners Encouraged 


Today the situation is unfortunately very 
different. While it is generally recognised by 
exhibitors and producers alike that the quota 
must continue and that the present per- 
centages are both reasonable and practical 
sritish producers are at present divided 

The commercial policy of this country i 
vastly different from that of most other coun- 
tries. Foreigners have for hundreds of years 
been encouraged to come to these islands. 
establish factories and compete on = equal 
terms with British firms. This general policy 
has always applied to film production 

Britain is the only country in the world, | 
believe, except the United States, with a con- 
siderable native film production industry 


| SY, his . a 


VV HAT are the future prospects of 

the film industry? The question 
is pertinent at a time when the trade is 
passing through one of the most 
crijical periods in its history. 

The Kine. posed the question to ¢ 
leaders of the industry in all parts of 
the world, and to specialists in the 
technical field. 

Their opinions will be found in this 
special Golden Jubilee edition. The 
views expressed are controversial, 
stimulating and thought-provoking. 

But, above all, one definite conclu- 
sion emerges. The industry can look 
forward, confidently, to a prosperous 
new era—if it rises to the challenge of 
the times. 


which ts not protected by a restriction on im 
ported films. No section of the industry com 
plains about this or wants it altered. But our 
general commercial policy goes further. Films 
made in this country by a subsidiary of an 
American company are treated in every re 
spect as if they had been made by a British 
producer hey are British from the point of 
view of the exhibitors’ quota and are, there 
fore. eligible for payments from the levy 

This has come about without any question 
being raised—until quite recently—by British 
producers 


Gone Too Far 


Verv different conditions exist in, for tn 


stance, France There we find a numerical 
limit on the number of American films (and 
the films of other countries) which cen be 


exhibited in a dubbed version—wh 
most profitable way of exhibting foreign 
language films in France Moreover, if an 
American subsidiary makes a film in France 
it has to obtain an import licence before jt can 
be exhibited. thus reducing the number of 
films which can be imported from USA 
lam not suggesting that Britain should im 
pose on American films the same kind of re 
strictions. My object is to explain why some 
British producers feel strongly that the policy 
of “let ‘em all come” has gone too far in 
the case of films which compete in this market 
and elsewhere with films made by British pro- 
ducers 


ch is the 
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Benefit Reduced 


In no other country, so far as | am aware, is 
there anything comparable with what has hap 
pened in Britain with regard to the production 
levy. This was established to ensure the gu 
vival of British films, but has in practice en- 
couraged the production of films in this 
country by quasi-American companies and 
thus reduced the proportion of the levy which 
is available for films made by _ British 
producers. 

There is, of course, another side to this 
issue, The more films which qualify for quota 
certificates, the higher the percentage can be 
and the more easily can exhibitors fulfil thei: 
statutory obligations The more American 


Turn to page 8 —> 


with the industry for six 

months after more than six years 

Although | had not lost contact 

with, nor interest in, the industry during these 

six years, | find it possible to look at it again 
with a rather fresh view 


HAVE now been back tn close assi 
cltion 


absence 


My first impression is how little the prob 
lems have changed. There have been strik- 
ing technical developments but no funda- 
mental changes. Some of the problems have 
increased enormously, perhaps almost to the 


point where quantitative change becomes 
qualitative change but there is nothing 
basically new 

False Attitude 


| have often thought tha 
cinematograph industry is one which stood 
on its head. In most industries the order of 
importance ts first, manufacture, as being the 
basis without which there would be no indus- 
try: second, wholesale distribution as a neces 
sary service and third. a retailing outlet to 
bring the goods to the customer 


in this country the 


For very many years films came almost 
exclusively from Hollywood and an attitude 
of mind grew up which regarded exhibition 
a “native” enterprise, as being of chief 
importance and production, a ™ foreign” 
enterprise, as being something that it was 
legitimate to reward as meagrely as possible 
Because the chief distributors represented the 
Hollywood producers, this branch had a 
status higher than that of the wholesaler in 
most industries 


The growth of native production in the 
United Kingdom has done little to change this 
attitude of mind and I fzel that the mainten- 
ance of a vigorous production industry is not 
given the importance that it should have 


Fall in Attendances 


The two main problems confronting the 
industry today are, of course, decreasing 
cinema attendances and increasing produc- 
tion costs. 


All sections of the industry are concerned 
about decreasing cinema attendances, but it 
is possible to take too pessimistic a view about 
this. The extension of commercial tele- 
vision to new areas will probably cause, tem- 
porarily at least, a further decline in box- 
office receipts. I believe, however, that after 
a time when the novelty of television has 
worn off. cinema attendances will tend to 
become more stable. The level at which 
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WILL DECIDE 


by LORD 


{RCHIBALD, 


President, Federation of British Film Makers 


they stabilise will depend on a number of 


factors to which I shall refer later 


The revenue of the industry will depend 
not only on the level at which attendances 
stabilise, but also, of course, on the level of 
admission prices. In this connection | am 
glad to see that exhibitors throughout the 
country are discussing seat price adjustments 
In a period when all prices are rising there 
can be no justification for cinema prices to 
be the only exception. 


In a few years with attendance stabilised 
and admission prices reasonably adjusted, the 
industry's revenue, although not of boom 


proportions. might well be reasonably 
satisfactory. 
The chief factor which will determine 


where attendances will level off is, of course, 
the quality of the product. This is so much 
the chief factor that it completely transcends 
all others. But a high quality of product to 
obtain a high level of attendances cannot be 
achieved if in difficult times the first item of 
economy is film rentals 


Film 


Lower film rentals must mean less to spend 
on making films, and less to spend on making 
films will inevitably mean a poorer type of 
product and consequentially lower attend- 
ances—a vicious downward spiral. (1 am not 
ignoring the fact that some cheaply-made 
films are big box-office successes and some 
expensive films prove to have little appeal. 
It is, however, inescapable that, taken gener- 
ally, less money to spend on making films 
means less attractive films.) 


Renters 


The provision of a statutory levy and an 
increase in the amount in the production 
fund can be completely nullified if there is 
any general attack on film rentals. 


Other factors which will affect the levelling- 


eee eeoeo 


Congratulations to the KINEMATOGRAPH 
WEEKLY on reaching its fiftieth birthday. 
I do not know exactly how long I have @ 
been a reader of the KINE., but it must 
be for at least half of its 50 years. 

May I, therefore, as an old reader, 
wish many happy returns to the journal, 
its Editor and staff. May it continue to 
serve the industry for another half- 
@ century. 


off points naturally include the comfort and 
attractiveness of the cinemas. This is so 
obvious that I do not want to labour it, but 
there is one point which | would like exhibi 
tors to think about. When I go to the cinema 
I find myself completely repelled by the adver 
tising films which seem to have become a part 
of almost every cinema programme. 


I am not opposed to advertising films as 
such, but I do protest against the assumption 
on the part of some makers of these films 
that the mental age of the cinema audience 
s about eight. (The same criticism applies 
to the advertisements on commercial 
television.) 


A Deterrent 7 


When we are concerned about a decrease 
in the number of people attending the cinema 
surely it is important to examine the enter 
tauinment which we are offering. If we find 
that there is one item which is likely to deter 
people from going to the cinema it is worth 
while considering whether the revenue from 
advertising films is not obtained too dearly; if 
ia fact, there is not more money lost at the 
box-office than is replaced by the receipts from 
advertisement rights. 


On the same point of programme attractive 
ness, perhaps it is pertinent to add a reference 
to a comment which more and more peopk 
have made to me since my return to th 
industry. This takes various forms, but 1 
every Case it Is concerned with an increasins 
hosulity to the time which some cinemas 
but by no means all—now devote to interval 
between the main attractions. 


Losing Patience 


As the intervals get longer and longer th 
patience of cinemagoers gets shorter an 
shorter. I cannot believe that we are sensib! 
to add to newsreels and announcements © 
forthcoming films, advertisements in “* maga 
zine ~ form, filmlets silent or with sound, sale 
Slides and cartoons plugging ice-cream an 
cold drinks. Thirty minutes of this kind o 
interruption is really too much. 


It may be said that this is a long way of 
my main interest, which must be the problem 
facing film production. I can only reply tha 
the producer in every other industry i 
increasingly concerned with the manner i 


which his product is marketed, and British filn 
producers cannot any longer afford to b 
disinterested. 
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We Are Building On 
The Firm Basis 
Of Experience 


says 


President. 


UT of the 50 years which KINE, is 
celebrating | can claim to have had 
some personal experience for just 


over 25 years, ten of them as president of a 
trade association 


At no time during that long and often ardu 
ous period have there been better reasons fo: 
optimism about the future of film production 
in this country. This word “ optimism” is, I 
think, too rarely heard today and. while opti- 
mism which leads to complacency is disas 
trous, pessimism can do even greater dumage 
What then are the solid reasons which justify 
one taking a courageous view? 


Doubt Removed 


Clearly the intervention of Parliament and 
the effects of the 1957 Act come first to mind 
so far as the producer is concerned. The assur- 
ance that the production fund will continue 
for the next ten years is of basic importance 
So long as it remained a_ trade-operated 
scheme, the element of doubt about its future 
Was an ever-present anxiety which finally con 
verted even the most ardent opponents of 
government intervention in trade affairs 


True, the level of the fund in any year afte: 
the first is unknown. All we know is that it 
will not be less than £2 million and not more 
than £5 million. Equally true, the level of 
{3imillion for the first year may well prove 
inadequate to resolve finally the problem, so 
long with us, of closing the gap between pro- 
duction costs and revenue. But there are good 
reasons to believe that, coupled with increased 
earnings, the problem may be well on the way 
to solution as a result of the statutory fund 


Support Problem 


In this connection, those of us who have 
made a great effort over recent years to im- 
prove the quality of the supporting programme 
welcome the continuation of the existing 
special terms for shorts. while regretting that 
the case for similar treatment for 
features was not accepted 


second 


_ Clearly we should not rely wholly on the 
fund; British films of all kinds, but particu- 
larly perhaps supporting films, must earn more 


FRANA HOARE, 


Issociation of Specialised Film Producers 


recognition in terms of improved revenues 
from distribution at home and overseas This 
fact alone will, I believe, prevent any serious 
danger of falling into a complacent mood 
And entertainments tax must go—nol 
merely be ameliorated by petty amounts—so 
that the industry can stand on its own feet 


Disliked, But Essential 


Secondly, there is the quota—so much dis- 
liked, but so essential to successful British 
production. One hopes to see quota levels 
raised; it just will not do for us to go on ac 
cepting a position whereby something over 70 
per cent. of British screen time is given to 
foreign films, 


The Act of 1957 ensures a continuation of 
quota, but the operation of the quota arrange- 
ments needs fresh study and new ideas, This 
the industry must deal with urgently so that 
the Board of Trade can get sound advice on 
future policy. We ought also, I think, to look 
again at the advantages and disadvantages of 
renters’ quota and see where the balance hes 
One immediately sees the spectre of GATT 
on the horizon, gesticulating wildly! 


Independence 


Thirdly, the Act prolongs the functions of 
the National Film Finance Corporation for 
another ten years. This is important, particu 
larly so that the largest possible element of 
independent production can be maintained. 


Independent of what? Although I believe 
it can be exaggerated, there is always a danger 
to the free exercise of creative and artistic 
talent if the film producer becomes too 
dependent on the distributor in terms of story 
and form of his films. Perhaps in no other 
sphere is it so necessary to keep alive the 
spirit of enterprise and experiment, without 
which a dull stereotyping may have grave 
effects. 

That is why, one hopes, that NFFC will not 
be merely a “ bank,” but will also take some 
risks in promoting the novel and original in 
film-making. 


Then a word about television This 


voracious monster for visual material has 
descended on us only comparatively recently 
in the fifty years’ span. The film industry here 
has passed through the stages of surprise, fear 
and hostility and is now, | believe, coming 
to terms with its great competitor if that 1s 
indeed the right word 


It is, I think, a healthy sign that important 
cinema interests——-Granada, ABPC and now 
The Rank Organisation—are taking a hand tn 


the development of television We now 
realise that television is not the cinema in a 
new guise. It is domestic-—small screen— no 


real alternative to the evening out in a setting 
of mass entertainment 


Lessons from the Past 
No doubt a good many lessons can be 
learned from a survey of the past 5O years 
the need to readjust, physically and mentally, 
to new conditions: some streamlining of what 
has become a somewhat ungainly and ill 
co-ordinated business; the ability to overthrow 
antiquated methods of control, to reshape the 
pattern of distribution, and perhaps of exhi 
bition, too, if changing conditions demand 


It is inconceivable, for example, that in the 
new world of electronics the film industry can 
stand aside and continue with methods which 
fail to take account of modern. scientific 
development. So perhaps cinematography as 
a form of photography will be superseded bi 
new devices for making picture records 


Electronics 


It will be seen that retrospect over SO years 
inevitably arouses questions of prospect, a 
peering into the future to see what lies ahead 
This I believe to be the virtue of anniversaries 
Tradition and past records and successes are 
all very well, but the test of a living industry 
and a growing art is the extent to which those 
who practise it are able and willing to move 
with the times 


Confidence in the future of film production 
in this country arises from the belief that 
producers and technicians are forward-looking 
people and that they will build a brighter 
future on the firm basis of fifty years of 
experience 
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SHOWMANSHIP IS 


OUR BUSINESS 


by GEORGE SINGLETON, 


President, Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association 


ONGRATULATIONS on_- your 

CC iitceth anniversary from me, and 

I'm sure from all the members of 

the Cinematograph Exhibitors Assocration. 

Each one of us has looked to the Kine. for 

our reliable news and well-informed comment 

on the matters of vital interest to us all. Since 

my subscriptions began, away back in 1915, 

I've rarely been disappointed. That's 42 years 
i satisfied customer! 

And that is nearly 42 years of exciting de- 
velopment I've been wondering what you 
will have to say in your next 40 or 50, for at 
first glance the outlook for cinema exhibitors 
looks anything but good, 

A rising standard of living has broadened 
the interests of the working class people of 
Britain They are—and have always been 
the people on whom the cinema depends. We 
have to compete now for their leisure time 
In their new, comfortable, well-appointed 
homes they have that fascinating new enter- 
tainment medium, television 


New Lower Level 


Ihey can even have it before they have paid 
for it, like the furniture, the “ fridge.” and 
perhaps the car they’re buying. Good luck to 
them! 

But what can we do to keep a share of the 
nation’s prosperity? Twenty million people 
go to the cinema every week, still quite a lot 
of people, But there will be fewer when ITV 
the whole country Obviously the 
whole industry—and I stress whole—will need 
to adjust its economy to this new lower level 
But let me say now that I believe this new 
economic level can still offer a reasonable re- 
turn to all sections of our industry. 

May I offer an idea first to the producers? 
For now the exhibitors have had of 
Necessity to practise cheese-paring economies 
while we read of lavish spending in the studios. 
of the childish extravagance of film stars, of 
the fantastic sums paid for screen rights, and 
of wage scales in studios far in excess of any- 
thing ever paid in a cinema (and that allow- 
ing tor the difference in skills). 

Indeed, we have wondered if the producers 
ought not to have been subsidising the exhibi- 
tors all these years! 

And the renters, what will they do? No 
doubt our very able and astute friends of the 
Kinematograph Renters’ Society will stream- 
line their affairs and effect some necessary 
economies. I should like to make one sug- 
gestion. | hear that many of London's 
charity premieres cost the renters large sums of 
money. Are they then really worth while? 

As a provincial exhibitor—and the majority 


covers 


years 


of exhibitors from the provinces—|] 
would suggest that this does not benefit the 
trade. Charity, as even renters know, is 
better begun at home. 


come 


Ihe exhibitors, I believe, have 
thinking to do. Firstly, we must be prepared 
to make our cinemas attractive enough to 
draw people from the comfort and entertain- 
ment in their own homes. How many of us 
are prepared to spend money in doing that? 
How many of us are still unconvinced of the 
return such jnvestment brings? 


a lot of re- 


Secondly, we must have people about ou: 
cinemas to make the patron feel welcome 
How many of us do without doormen in the 
interests of false economy? How many of us 
allow our managers to do their morning’s work 
In the evening? How often does a patron 
enter a cinema, pay his money and stagger 
into the first available seat without a word 
from anyone? 


Personalities and ballyhoo have built our 
business; we need showmanship and the per- 
sonal touch in our cinemas today more than 
ever before. 

Of course, we exhibitors say. we are still 
in the hands of the government, Parliament 
has taken care of the producers by renewing 
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the Quota Act for ten years and by makin 
the British Film Production Fund statutory. 


But Parliament does not seem to realis 
what all this and entertainments tax cost th 
exhibitor. We have got now a token reduc 
tion in the tax and a budget which make 
possible to the exhibitor a share of any pric 
adjustments he may make. But they are sti 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Yet, we are in danger of talking mo 
about TV and ET than we do about our bus 
ness, films and cinemas. We have two jot 
admittedly: to free ourselves of the unfa 
tax burden is one, but the other, more impor 
ant now than ever, is our own job of shov 
manship. On that our future depends. 

Long may the KINE. serve our indust 
with what is valuable in news and views. | 
the campaign that faces us all, a paper wi 
the experience and resources of KINEMAT 
GRAPH WEEKLY, a platform and testing grour 
for every section of the industry, is faci 
a unique opportunity to develop an alreac 
valued and respected service. 


GOVERNMENT 


SHOULD CONSIDER 


ITS POLICY—contd. 


interests make films jin this country, the more 
opportunities are provided for employment of 
British producers, directors, artists, technicians 
and other studio workers. 


Whereas a year or two ago independent 
British producers had to accept that a distri- 
butor would not guarantee more than 70 per 
cent. of the approved budget of his film, now 
100 per cent, is obtainable from some Ameri- 
can sources, thus relieving the British producer 
of all risk of losing some or all of his own 
capital, 


This change from 70 per cent. to 100 per 
cent, from American distributors may become 
general because the film concerned “has it 
both ways”—i.e., as a British film it is 
eligible for quota and for the levy in this 
country, but being financed by an American 
distributor it will earn much more by exhibi- 
tion in the USA than a comparable film 
financed by a British distributor supplemented 


by, say, the National Film Finance Corpor 
uon, 

For this reason an American distributi 
company may be running no greater risk « 
the average when lending 100 per cent. th 
a British company incurs when lending 
per cent. 

I have deliberately not attempted to sugg 
whether existing legislation which affects the 
issues should be amended or left as it is. 
have only aimed at calling attention to t 
issues involved. It will be obvious that th 
do not concern British film producers alot 
The government and Parliament will have 
give serious consideration in the near futt 
to what should be the nation’s policy. 

Cinemagoers, exhibitors and studio work 
are all deeply concerned, as well as Brit 
producers. It would, I feel, be an import 
step forward if British producers were al 
to unite on an agreed policy before Parl 
ment is invited to take a decision. 
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In the United States 


On The Threshold 
of Full Maturity 


promises ERIC JOHNSTON, 


President, Motion Picture 


making 


N a golden autumn on the coast of 
California 50 years ago was born 


that amazing prodigy—Hollywood. 


Association of America 


tightest and tiniest of nationalistic compart 
ments. They are even trying to put obstacles 
in the way of free exchange of films. 


tures to attract audiences 
earnestly trying to do that, with, | think, some 


Hollywood is 


SUCCESS. 

lutory. Half the world away in London at the same The motion picture industry is an industry But that’s not the whole story. Good pic 
9 realise time Kine. drew its first breath and uttered its = whose commodities are ideas—ideas on films. tures of themselves are not enough. They 
cost the first cry in print. and to restrict the complete freedom of have to be sold and sold to the hilt. 

: reduc- Now this year both celebrate their golden exchange of films and ideas throughout the The fierce competition for entertainment 

‘ - , ’ ree et ‘ ! i c 

1 makes jubilez and here is the paradox: that though world 1s to put the clock back very many > eons 

NV price 4 : } ‘ cash cannot be met alone either by producers 

_— SO years old these once lusty infants are only years. 


are still 


if more 
yur busi- 


now on the threshold of full maturity. 
Compared with other commercial enter- 

prises Hollywood is still but a stripling in 

age, but into that 50 years of life has been 


We in America believe that there should 
be no restrictions on the free exchange of films 
anywhere in the world. There is none in the 


or exhibitors. Only if both together bend 
to it their energy, their skill, their money and 
their showmanship can it be done. There is 
no other way to box-office salvation. Success 


Wo jobs J ! US, and we are proud of this, “ve we realise will go to those alert enough to changes in 
unfair crammed greater wealth of experience, higher that it is good for business. Films thrive on habit in this transition period and to those 
import- demands on initiative, invention and more competition. who take advantage of then 
f show- new thinking than most other industries have It is in the United States that our films are Now let me say a word about television 
S. had to face in 150 years. going to meet the fiercest competition, for This is the atomic-electronic-automotive age 
industry Today is the period of challenge. It is the American film industry is the only major The summer-time clock can be turned back 
‘ws. In no less a period of opportunity. Rapidly on2 in the world which is neither controlled, but no one can reverse the clock of scientific 
er with changing habits and customs, social patterns, protected, nor subsidised by the government. progress. It should be plain io all that there 
NEMATO- economic and political circumstances present And foreign films in ever-increasing numbers will be marriage of films and electronics 
ground new and grave difficulties for producer, renter are being shown in our cinemas to the great Television is going to be used to sell pic 
facing and exhibitor alike. They must, will be—and, _ benefit of the industry as a whole. A, 


already 


indeed, are being—met. 


Box-Office Decline 


We all know too well there has been a 
decline in box-office receipts. It is this 
decline that should be taking all our talents, 
all our energies. all our waking hours so that 
we can stop it and reverse ii. 

But our difficulties will not be overcome 
if the industry itself wastes its time and effort 


In Britain, where the interest of the 
American companies are inextricably inter- 
locked with those of British companies, there 
are some occasional voices which call for 
various discriminations between national and 
foreign films, and especially for discrimina- 
tion against British films distributed by com- 
panies of the MPAA. 

This is, surely, a most short-sighted policy 
which one hopes will be abandoned when the 
full facts and the harmful repercussions of 


tures in the cinemas. If this selling job 1s 
done well and intelligently it can produce 
happier days at the box-office 

I don’t discount TV as a serious competitor 
But it is evident nonsense for anyone to con 
tend that it is going to put motion pictures 
out of business. There’s plenty of opportunity 
and room for both to prosper 


Even Better 


Can there be any doubt in our business 


rpora- and strength on profitless and petty inter- such a policy are realised. about the place of the motion picture theatre? 
necine struggles. For while sections of the | said this was a time of challenge. It is For filmed entertainment. is there any sub 

ibuting industry are snapping at one another for also a time of analysis. Questions we should stitute for the large screen, for the pleasant 
isk on crumbs of the cake, they will discover, when ask ourselves today are: | and exciting atmosphere. for the relaxing, 
|. than exhausted, that someone else has run off with What are we doing wrong? (Programme suilt- undisturbed comfort of the cinema theatre 
ing 70 the whole of it. _ ability to audience taste?) In my judgement the public will always pre 
: Our sole business is to entertain—to make, What are we failing to do? (Projection, fer the cinema. It is our job—the job of all 
uggest sell and exhibit pictures. The industry is one sound, comfort, courtesy in cinemas?) of us—to cater for this preference by supply 
; these and indivisible. No one section can thrive What can we do to improve business (Bet- ing preferred entertainment. 

is. | without the others sharing the advantage. _ter films; better showmanship?) Today the accent is on better pictures and 
to the The converse is also true: while the separate Each of us in his own context must answer the accent tomorrow will be on even better 
t they segments flourish best under conditions of these questions for himself. ones. 

alone. fair and keen competition, nothing but disaster Going to the pictures should be one of The developments strengthen the com 
ave to can come of sectional attacks—one upon the most enjoyable experiences anyone can munity of interests between exhibitor, distri- 
future another. have. People like to enjoy themselves and butor and producer. The future is ours, It 

That way we shall be divided and others be entertained with others—with an audience is what we make it. 

yrkers will rule. in a cinema. There is n@ other way to get We will cure our troubles by facing them 
sritish There are voices today which by wrong the most complete satisfaction out of a pic- boldly; by adjusting ourselves to new methods 
ortant thinking and false analyses are endangering _ ture. and new conditions, by pulling together 
able the industry by trying to split it apart, and Tiny images on a glass tube in a box in instead of pulling apart, and by our abiding 
‘arlia- in order to keep it split they are trying to the living-room are no substitute. and enthusiastic faith in our product, our 


separate this world-wide industry into the 


Today we are asked to make better pic- 


medium, and, above all, in ourselves 


ee oe 


A 1), lessage 


Trade Benevolent Fund. 


+ 
rom 
Pr sident, Cinematograph a , a Tand 


I. congratulating my good friends of the KINEMATOGRAPH 
WEEKLY on their 50th anniversary, | would like to thank them for 
making this page available in the interests of the Cinematograph 


In the past year we have sutlered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Reginald C. Bromhead, one of the founders of the fund and presi- 
dent and chairman for so many years 

1 am pleased and honoured to have accepted the office of president. 
My colleagues and | will endeavour to meet the growing claims upon 
the fund in the interests of those members of our industry who are 
sick, aged or in any sort of trouble in which we can assist. 

In the message below Ralph S. Bromhead, chairman of the fund, 
explains some of our current problems. 
of the industry to assist our objects to the best of his or her ability 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


ail Kank 


I strongly urge every member 


AY | express my warm congratu 
lations to the Editor and staff of 
e KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY on 


the oceasion of the S0th anniversary of this 
highly respected, important and useful trade 
pape 

1 gladly accept the opportunity of passing 
on some information regarding the Trade 
own charity——The Cinematograph Trade 
Benevolent Fund 

The impressive and important figures 


covering the whole activities of the fund will 
shortly be available again to all members 
the industry in our annual report, so 1 would 
like now to concentrate on telling you some- 
thing about the Reginald C. Bromhead 
Memorial Wing at Glebelands, work on 
which commenced on August 12 


Devoted Work 


Weekly ” are, no 


Readers of the “ Kine 
| Reginald C. Brom 


doubt, well aware that 
head, prior to his death in December 
had given over 30 years of unremitting and 
devoted work to the founding and manage 
ment of the fund of which he was chairman 
whole per od and president 


last, 


for the 


1944 


since 


many years, while he was in 

country. he paid a weekly visit to Glebe 
lands where every detail of the manage 
ment and the running of our beautiful home 
came under his benevolent and thorough eye 
Some months before | 


For very 


his death he had ex 
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; | : by 
\ 1s RALPH S. 


BROMHEAD 
CTBF 


Chairman, 


g 


plained to the board of management the 
urgent necessity for increasing and improving 
the accommodation at Glebelands and his 
views had been unanimously accepted. 


It is sad that he did not live to see the ex 
tension completed. but it is very fitting that 
the whole industry should co-operate in rais- 


Ju l, O ren ing 


‘ THE Reginald C. Bromhead Memorial ¢ 
Wing at Glebelands, Wokingham, is 
scheduled to open in July next year. 

The aim of the industry should be to 
ensure that it opens free of debt and with 
the security of an adequate fund for its 
maintenance. 


Grand Aim For The Industry 


ing a memorial fund to cover the cost of tt 
work and provide for its future maintenance 

The tender which has been accepted fc 
the actual building itself and for the necessai 
alterations to the existing accommodatic 
amounts to £48,806, and the board « 
management has set a total target from tl 
industry of £80,000. towards which total! 
very important sum has already been co 
lected 

Our provincial committees have all unde 
taken some form of activity in the autum 
of this year to add to this memorial fund ar 
a large number of individual members of t 
industry have already contributed. 


Veeds 


The Benevolent Fund is at present suppor 
ing something over 400 retired workers wh 
live in their own homes and it is inevitab 
that in years to come many of these wi 
want to enter the hospitable doors of Gleb 
lands or The Craggs and we believe that 
is the duty of the industry to be ready f 
this additional opportunity of serving ti 
older members of our trade. 

We appeal confidently to every member « 
the motion picture industry in Great Britai 
however high or low his or her position at 
in whatever section he or she may be en 
ployed, to send forward whatever contrib: 
tion their circumstances allow and be include 
as a contributor to this magnificent work. 

Please send your contribution now to 1 
Secretary, The CTBF, Queens Hou 
Leicester Square, WC?2. 


Future 


- i a — aa 
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aucune ( rom Pinewood come pictures acclaimed throughout the world 


ind and 


of the 


international successes made by Britain’s top film technicians. 


> whe For Pinewood is the creative centre of the world production, distribution 
Vital 

— W . * * . . 

Gleb and exhibition chain established by 


that it 


~~ THE RANK ORGANISATION 
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FILMS 
FROM 
THE 
PINEWOOD 
STUDIOS 
OF 
THE 
RANK 
ORGANISATION 
TO 
ENTERTAIN 
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Brilliant American actor 
Rod Steiger stars in the 
highly polished and exciting 
screen version of Graham 
Greene’s dramatic story. 
Other key roles are 

played by David Knight, 
Marla Landi and 


Noel Willman. 


SEVEN THUNDERS 
war 


The old quarter of 
Marseilles is the setting 
for this fast adventure 
thriller based on a 
popular novel. Stephen 
Boyd, James Robertson 
Justice and Tony Wright 
head the cast with 
fascinating Continental 
newcomer Anna Gaylor. 


WINE ACA TOWLP APPLE WEEk 


Here is _big action adventure 
filmed on location in Eastman 
Colour. Peter Finch is outstanding 
as the legendary gentleman robber 
Captain Starlight. while Ronald 
Lewis. Maureen Swanson. David 
McCallum and Jill Llreland have 
very important roles. Based on 
Rolf Boldrewood’s classic novel. 
it was produced by Joseph Janni 


and directed by Jack Lee. 


i #@ 
DANGEROUS EXILE 

7 4 - M 3 
a ' boasted VistaVision. Eastman Colour an 
full-blooded performances by Lou 
Jourdan. Belinda Lee, Keith Miche 
and Anne Heywood characterise th 
turbulent historical drama—the fir 
costume piece to be made at Pinewoe 
in several years. Based on a bes 
selling novel, it was produced | 
George Brown and directed by Brii 


Desmond Hurst. 


-----------) 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


The true-life story of dashing 
Luftwaffe pilot Franz von Werra 
has been brilliantly translated to 
the screen from the top selling 
book. Produced by Julian Wintle 
and directed by Roy Baker it 
gives virile German star Hardy 
Kruger the title role at the head of 


a hand-picked cast. 
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Ss 


THE GYPSY AND THE GENTLEMAN 


From a novel by Nina Warner 
Hooke, widely read and serialised. 
this is a story of passion and 
adventure in Regency England. 
A trio of top romantic stars 

Keith Michell, Melina Mercouri and 
Patrick MecGoohan — heads a 
powerful cast. In Eastman Colour, 
the film is produced by Maurice 
Cowan and directed by Joseph 


I sey, 


JUST MY LUCK 


ur and 


v Loui a J , : 

oa a» The inimitable Norman Wisdom is up 
Michell J 4 a : , i 

to his ears in trouble again—and the 
rise this 


result is riotous, He is re-united with 
the first 


producer Hugh Stewart and director 
inewood 


John Paddy Carstairs in this—his 
a best- 


fifth big starring vehicle. Jill Dixon. 
ced b . 
y Margaret Rutherford and Delphi 
Vv Bri: 
lan Lawrence have feature roles. 


James Ramsey Ullman’s great novel of a 


doctor reluctantly involved in the 


passions and politics of an island people 


is at last brought to the screen. In 
Eastman Colour, produced by John 
Bryan and directed by Ronald Neame, 
it gives Peter Finch the coveted role of 
Windom and co-stars Mary Ure. with 
Natasha Parry, Robert Flemyng and 


Michael Hordern. 
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be 


THE NAKED pee 


\ glittering comedy team combines to 
make a high speed and hilarious thriller 
as the victims of a blackmailing editor 
try to turn the tables on their tormentor, 
Terry-Thomas, Peter Sellers, Peggy 
Mount, Dennis Price, Shirley Eaton, 
Joan Sims and Miles Malleson are in- 


volved in the fun which is produced and 


directed by Mario Zampi. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Producer Betty Box, director Ralph 
Thomas and star Dirk Bogarde are united 
again—to make the all-new sereen version 
of the much loved Dickens novel. Also 
portraying the characters known to millions 
are co-star Dorothy Tutin and Cecil Parker, 
Athene Seyler, Rosalie Crutchley and 


Dunean Lamont. 


CARVE HER NAME WITH PRIDE 


Virginia McKenna has the top role of her 
career and one of the top roles of the year 
as Violette Szabo G.C., the unbelievably 
brave woman secret agent. This true 
story of her life is produced by Daniel M. 
Angel and directed by Lewis Gilbert. 
Paul Scofield co-stars and the picture is in 
Vista Vision. 


« THE RAN K ORGANISATION 
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DO SOMETHIN 
THIS “BRITIS 


ABOUT 
~ LABEL 


FILM that cost £100,000 to make, 

A about five years ago. now costs 

about £180,000. A film that took 

£180,000, five years ago, may be fortunate to 
take £100,000 today, 

I am speaking of the normal first feature. 
not the exception which may cost £100,000 
and gross £300,000, or vice versa. 

More figures: cinema attendances during 
the first quarter of this year were 7 per cent. 
fewer than in the corresponding quarter of 
1956, the same annual average rate of de- 
crease as for the two previous years. 

These are hard facts which the producer has 
to face today. Film-making is too expensive. 

The causes are many, and no section of the 
industry is immune from blame. New think- 
ing by everybody concerned is needed—and 
quickly. 

New thinking is never popular when people 
are comfortably installed in a rut. But a rut 
can easily become a grave. There were loud 
cries earlier this year when John Davis sug- 
gested that the industry must face an ever- 
changing situation and get down to new think- 
ing. 

It is imperative that producers meet the 
unions and prove to them that even the best 
cow has only so much milk. 

I] am not for one moment suggesting a cut 
in wages. There are an infinite number of 
ways to save money without touching wages. 


Foreign Markets Fight 


It is useless for people to point to those 
pictures that have been great successes and 
to repeat the old cry that there is nothing 
wrong with the industry that a good picture 
can’t cure. Everybody who makes a picture, 
hopes to make a good picture. 

There is, of course, one reason why many 
first features are now costing more. That is, 
the attempt being made to invade and capture 
foreign markets. 

There is no need to elaborate on this, nor 
to emphasise the gigantic task thaf, for in- 
stance, The Rank Organisation has set for 
itself, particularly in America. We need 
foreign markets if we are to survive. 

Here are more figures that require little 
comment: in 1956, British pictures had 1.8 per 
cent. of the German market, the Americans 
had 30.7 per cent., the French 5 per cent. and 
the Italians 3.4 per cent, 

One thing must be made clear, and that is 
that if anybody tries to capture a bit of a 
market held by the Americgns, a _ great 
“diplomatic” yelp goes up and all sorts of 
representations are made. 

Toward the end of 1956, John Davis, then 
president of the BFPA, and Sir Henry French, 
brought off a deal with the French industry 
that would have given genuine British pro- 
ducers an increase of 25 per cent. of their 
existing quota. 

American interests in this country went to 
the Board of Trade. Instead of telling the 
Americans where they could get off, the Board 


urges 


MAURICE COWAN 


had the effrontery to clamp down on the deal 
with a great show of righteous indignation. 
Just imagine the positions being reversed! 

Nor were the Americans alone in this out- 
cry. It is a melancholy thought that men who 
have spent their professional lives fighting to 
establish a true British film industry, and who 
have contributed so much to its success and 
prestige, should now be fighting with that 
same zeal to obtain licences in foreign 
countries for so-called British pictures. 

More figures: rather more than £9 million 
was spent on the import of American films 
last year. No comparable figures, says the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were available 
for the U.S earnings of British films. 

Why? Could it be possible that such 
British films, for example, as * Heaven Knows 
Mr. Allison,” “ Zarak,” “ Bhowani Junction,” 
* Fire Down Below ” and many others, return 
no dollars to this country? I don’t know. I 
am just asking. 

Which brings me to what I consider to be 
the greatest scandal in the industry, 


Before the new legislation was introduced 
into. Parliament, I, with other producers, 
pleaded with the BFPA to get a definition of a 
British film. (There was only one producers’ 
erganisation theh.) Because of divergent in- 
terests, nothing was done. 

The new legislation has left things as they 
were, which means that pictures made in this 
country, and ostensibly British, can somehow 
qualify for quota and can take large slices 
out of the British Film Production Fund, 
which was established to help British pro- 
ducers make British pictures. 


Quota Law “Joke” 


| want to reaffirm here and now that I have 
always been and that | still am a strenuous 
advocate of Anglo-foreign co-production, but 
not at the expense of the British producer. 

The law says that a British film for quota 
purposes must be made by a British subject 
or British company (..e., registered as a com- 
pany under the laws of any part of HM 
Dominions, the majority of its directors being 
British subjects). 

What a joke! A £100 company can be 
formed by anybody, with British “ stooges” 
as directors. 

But the law also says that British labour 
must be used at least to the extent of 75 per 
cent. of the total labour costs. Also, if 
foreigners are employed, the salary of one 
of them may be, if desired, deducted from the 
figure of total cost. Three-quarters of the re- 


maining expenditure on wages and salaries 
must be paid to British subjecis. 
Alternatively, the salaries of two of the 
foreigners (one of whom must be an actor or 
actress) employed in the making of the film 


may first be deducted. In that event, however, 
four-fifths of the remaining expenditure on 
wages and salaries must be paid to British 
subjects 


Unity is Necessary 


Let us examine one of these recent British 
pictures. Take. for example. Darryl Zanuck’s 
“Island in the Sun.” 

Let me say straight away that I have, and 
have always had, a profound admiration for 
Mr. Zanuck as a picture maker and as a film 
pioneer. I merely cite his picture because it 
is a recent example of several similar films 
which have been given British quota status 

The original book is by a British author, 
the screenplay by an American. Zanuck is 
the producer and Robert Rossen, an American, 
is the director. The stars include James Mason, 
Joan Fontaine, Dorothy Dandridge, Joan 
Collins, Michael Rennie and Harry Belafonte 

Some are British names, but are they really 
British? Do we get one dollar from those 
who have not yet taken out their U.S citizen- 
ship papers? Evidently the Board of Trade is 
satisfied that “Island in the Sun” qualifies 
for quota, but it would be interesting to work 
out how it fits into the requirements. 

Mr. Zanuck is proud to call the film British 
in this country, but does he use the word 
* British” in America and the rest of the 
world? I don’t know. I am asking, but | 
would wager that “Island in the Sun” is not 
advertised in America, either to the trade or 
the public, as a British picture. 

Can anybody, with the best will in the world, 
regard such a picture as truly British? Ameri 
cans and foreign audiences would hoot with 
incredulous laughter if they were told it was 
British. And American producers can take a 
large slice out of the BFPF and never make 
another “ British” picture. 

Was it for this that the fund was established 
I cannot believe it. It is time we set ou 
house in order, and let me remind all truly 
British producers, that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 
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Greetings and 


Congratulations: 
from 


On the occasion of Kine. Weekly's 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


from 
Amalgamated Cinemas (Ireland) Ltd: 


7,8 & 9, EDEN QUAY, DUBLIN 


LYRIC LIMERICK RITZ CARLOW 
AGANETY ENNIS RITZ ATHLONE 
SAVOY GALWAY RITZ. CLONMEL 
SAVOY SLIGO OISIN CLONMEL 
SAVOY KILKENNY MAGNET MONAGHAN 
SP" BALLINA CAPITOL WEXFORD 


MESAVOY CINEMA AND RESTAURANT WATERFORD 
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THE FUTURE TS FINE- 
IF WE STREAMLINE 


by ANTHONY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 


OMETIMI in the ‘thirties the 

American playwrights, George Kaut 

man and Moss Hart, wrote a play 
called “ The Fabulous Invalid.” The invalid 
to which they were referring was the New 
York theatre business which was always said 
to be on its last legs or to be losing its 
audience or-——and this was the most frequent 
and loudest cry of all—being killed by the 
competition of the new media 

In those days this meant. of course. the 
competition of the cinema and the radio 
and yet. despite all this, the invalid seemed 
miraculously to survive and continue to pro 
vide on the whole as vital and interesting 
theatrical fare as any theatre business in the 
world 

It seems to me that in the last six or seven 
vears We in the film industry have been hear 
ing exactly these same gloomy prognostica 
tions about the cinema: yet, if we look around 
us with eves not dimmed with apprehension 
nor clouded with prejudice, it must surely be 
evident that our industry is at the beginning of 
the most exciting and promising period ot 
change and expansion that it has known since 
the time when it started to emerge [rom Its 
nickleodeon beginnings. 

It is surely already perfectly 
just as the cinema did not (nor was eve! 
seriously likely to) supersede the live theatre. 
not television nor any other new medium of 
communication can or will supersede the 
cinema ; 

The pattern of entertainment buying by the 
public changes and each medium will provide 
in its own form and in its own sphere its own 
entertainment for an ever-widening audience 
with more money in its pockets for the pul 
chase of entertainment. Nor can there be 
any doubt that of all forms of entertainment, 
good films will continue to provide through 
out the world the best mass entertainment o! 


all 


' 
clear that 


Re-thinking Needed 


it is true that at certain times and on cer 
tain occasions we have lost a percentage ol 
our audience to television, but on the other 
hand. we have the possibilities of new audi 
ences. new markets, new techniques, new 
methods of presentation, whole areas, 1m fact, 
of potential development and growth in which 
all that is needed is some re-thinking and 
some new approaches. If we are confident 
as we surely must be, that what we have to 
offer is something that television, and indeed 
no other medium, can achieve, we need to 
examine new ways of streamlining its pre- 
sentation and to get rid of what would seem 
to be one of the results of the long easy 
vears between the end of the first and second 
world wars. 

In this period the cinema attracted a large 
audience without apparent difficulty and 


ippeared always to be an expanding industry 
so that the existence of this audience was 
taken for granted and the industry sold its 
goods at prices out of all proportion to the 
amount of entertainment that was being pro 
vided in a manner that, by and large, sug- 
vested that the cinemagoing habit would auto 
matically do most of the selling 

With continually improving product, now 
surely is the time to try te make the public 

| that going to a cinema is an occasion, a 
worth-while outing, that a 


change of pro 
rramme in the local cinema is an event, even 
happens twice a week 

It is already clear that in due course the 
very medium which has appeared in recent 
years a3 a potential threat to our industry wil 
itself eventually be turned by the cinema in 
dustry to its own account Ihe televising of 
films from central transmitters is already a 
practical possibility 


Ihe televising in cine 


mas of mayor events is anothel 


Expansion Overseas 


The televising into the home, with the 
-operation of the local cinema, of the cur 
rent film is not far beyond the horizon, and 
by means such as this large audiences of the 
old, the bedridden and the temporarily in 
capacttated may, in the future, see films which 
they would not otherwise ever have been able 
to see 

As the living standards of the peoples of 
the world improve so does the potential aud 
ence for film increase. Everyone ts familiar 
with the steady increase since the end of the 
war in the overseas takings of English pic 
tures But this is not only true of English 
pictures. Overseas takings of French and 
Italian films have also risen and there seems 
every indication that these overseas markets 
are capable of vast expansion for many many 
Veurs to come 

As for production, I think there are two fac 
tors operating in our industry today which 
n the next few vears, will tend to redress the 
balance of the world box-office takings in 
favour of film-makers other than those of 
Hollywood and, since I believe that there is 
every indication that the size of the world 
box-office takings will steadily increase. the 
film production industry of no one country is 
likely to suffer in the process 

The two factors which I think are operat- 
ing to increase the world takings of those 
making films outside the U.S are the possi- 
bilities offered by the European Common 
Market and the fact that am increasing per- 
centage of films be'ng made today are being 
made as independent productions 

It seems that many of what used to be the 
major producing companies of the world are 
coming to see their role in our industry as 
sellers and distributors of pictures and are 


z 
a 


SRS Ae gee PE: 
soe 


BRE 


divesting themselves. at le 
yurden of 


ist parllally. of 1“ 
trying to organise a steady and con 


Olled output of what is, after all. unles 


oO DecOMe Mecnanical, creative work 

| lere Seems lo Be some general ACCEPLANcs 
oO the idea that the creaullve 
Writers 


impulses of 
p oducers directors ind stars hould 
operate according to their own natural laws 
ind processes wherever and whence 
npulses may 


ihe bi 


coalesce around a project and 
g companies stand ready to se 
the fruits of these impulses 


hind which they 


ect from 
tnose pro 
e prepared to place thei 
financing and selling organisations 

In my view this 


JES e 


tendency cunnot but widen 
the horizons of the cinema and improve the 
quality of the entertainment that the industry 
has to offer to the public At no time that | 
can remember has the production side of the 
industry been more international 

Engl s 


h stars no longer have to go to Holly 
wood 


o reach a world audience One of the 
most talked oft fem ile stars in the world today 
lives in Italy and has made pictures opposi 
Italian Stars, French Stars 
Spain, in Italy, in France 
now in England 

Not sO 


hoean 
yeen 


American stars. in 
n Hollywood. and 


nany years ago this would have 
impossible and to have achieved such 


f 


i 
high degree of 


world recognition would have 
been possible only if this artist had accepted 
1 long-term contract with a major American 
company and had made the vast majority of 
her films in Hollywood itself 


International Outlook 


One of the best hopes for the quality and 
drawing power of the films of th 


e Tuture 1s 
the fact that today 


ind long may it continue 

it is possible to see an American and at 
English film star playing scenes together on 
locauon in Indo-China. Ceylon South 
America, Mexico or, indeed. in any count: 


y 

the world, and that in the same cast there n 
>] ‘ 1 ¢ ‘ 

well be an Italian star oy a French star ot 


Mexic in star 

Hollywood achieved its extraordinary and 
lengthy ascendancy by making itself an inte 
national picture-making centre Ihere begins 
now to be many widely dispersed picture 
making centres and the film is becom ng 
the best sense, international 
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Greetings and 
Congratulations 
from 


GGGH ANB 


On the occasion of Kine. Weekly's 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


from 
Amalgamated Cinemas (Ireland) Ltd. 


7,8 & 9, EDEN QUAY, DUBLIN 


LYRIC LIMERICK RITZ CARLOW 
GAIETY ENNIS RITZ ATHLONE 
SAVOY GALWAY RITZ CLONMEL 
SAVOY SLIGO OISIN CLONMEL 
SAVOY KILKENNY MAGNET MONAGHAN 
SAVOY BALLINA CAPITOL WEXFORD 


SAVOY CINEMA AND RESTAURANT WATERFORD 


And the world-renowned 


GAIETY THEATRE 
DUBLIN 
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THE FUTURE IS FINE- 
IF WE STREAMLINE 


by ANTHONY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
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20 


PROPOSE to express thoughts which 

may appear belated now that the 

statutory levy is with us, presumably, 
for 10 years. Nevertheless, our laws, unlike 
those of the Medes and the Persians, are not 
immutable and the idea I am anxious to al 
s, to the best of my knowledge, so entirely 
unprecedented and, no doubt, to the minds of 
the majority of your readers, so revolutionary 
that I think it may be worth putting forward, 


if only, as the saying goes, “for the hell of 

Before venturing to give details of the 
idea. | would like to say that I am one of 
those producers who has, for some years now, 
felt a litthe uncomfortable at the thought of 


the multitude of artificial aids which we, in 
this country, have always found necessary to 


dispense to the production industry 


inswering charges 


These artificial aids give to the British pro- 
ducer the aura of a crippled mendicart and 
effect must surely be to 
his confidence. Although producers 

’ .t > tted “mtirel yf th b] +o f ) 
cannot be acauitted entirely of the ame for 
this state of affairs, their share of the onus 


tt ' cun i] ive 


s small compared to the other factors which, 
to my mind, are principally responsible for 
their condition, Let me first deal with the 
charges to which our producers themselves 
Mave t inswel 


In the first place, it is my view that a num 
ber of producers tn this country have gloried 
' 


for years in purely parochial approach to 
film entertainment with pretensions to a world 
market. In some cases they have produced 


church bazaars at the cost of international 
exhibitions 
Happily, 


beg nning 


more and more of them are 
to realise that what is the English- 
man’s meat may well be the foreigner’s poison 
endeavouring to find a blend of 
entertainment to a more universal taste. This 
being achieved in the choice of 
stories, the variety of characters, the mixture 
of artists from here and abroad or simply by 
the change of tempo in our films 

Secondly, producers must answer to the 
charge of their self-centred refusal to work 
in unison with a view to resisting the ever- 
increasing spiral of costs which in certain 
directions have now reached such fantastic 


and are 


Is SIOWLY 
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EXHIBITOR FUND COULD 
END PRODUCTION LEVY 


claims MAXWELL SETTON 


proportions as to make the average motion 
picture an uneconomic proposition, however 
widely sold. 

But the producer’s blame ends there. The 
old canard of extravagance in the actual pro- 
cesses of production was laid by the heels 
many years ago. No other industry devotes 
more, or indeed as much, care and atten- 
tion to pre-costing and carefully checking the 
outlay on successive stages of manufacture. 

Apart from these two counts on which he 
stands indicted. the British producer must be 
absolved of any further blame for his almost 
permanent state of insolvency. This is due to, 
firstly, the iniquitous toll taken of box-office 
receipts by the government and, secondly, the 
disproportionate division of what is left of 
the customers’ money between exhibitor, dis- 
tributor and producer. 


David can Succeed 


The film is the lifeblood of the public’s 
entertainment, not the bricks and mortar of 
the theatre, not the plush seats, not the decor 
nor the incidental ice-creim or popcorn, nor 
the buying and selling and bartering between 
the theatre and the renter, but the film— 
and little else, 

And the film has far too long been looked 
upon as a celluloid commodity to be bought 
on the cheapest terms, instead of the sy ark 
which. when properly fanned, can alone en- 
sure that congregational. as opposed to home. 
entertainment will survive. 

Have we gone too far in the wrong direc- 
tion to stop and revise our thinking in this 
respect? For various reasons extraneous to 
this argument, principal among which is the 
rapid, all-consuming expansion of TV = in 
America. the giant who has hitherto propped 
up our exhibitors, the U.S supplier of films, 
is, despite all the MPA A’s nrotestations to 
the contrary, somewhat shaky at the knees 
and our David of a production industry here 
stands a fair chance of putting an end to this 
particular Goliath 

The movement to these shores of some of 
the best elements of the American produc- 
tion industry is slowly developing from a 
stream into a torrent and I am among the 
first to welcome them. 


Transfer Allegiance 


1 call upon my friends on the exhibiting 
side to transfer their allegiance now from the 
tired old Goliath to the ever more vital young 
David in this country and I now, therefore, 
submit to you the idea to which I referred in 
my opening paragraphs. 

It can be expressed simply in one word: a 
marriage (as opposed to the divorcement 
which took place some years ago across the 
Atlantic) between the exhibitors and the pro- 
ducers in this country. 

Please allow me to explain: I am asking the 


exhibitors to show faith in our native creatiy 
ability by backing production financiall 
either singly (if they are so able) or colle 
tively 

According to the most recent informatic 
available from the Board of Trade Journ 
{at the end of June, 1957), the pattern whi 
roughly exists at present for the division | 
the customers’ money is that out of eve 
£100 received at the box-office. the first £ 
goes to the Excheauer. The balance on tl 
basis of an average of 35 per cent. film hi 
is divided as follows: 

£43 remains with the exhibitor 

£4.5 goes to the distributor to cover k 
fee, which is at present calculated on tl 
gross takings. The next £4.5 will normally | 
absorbed by the cost of prints. advertising at 
other ancillary matters 

Of the remaining £15, the production le 
has taken roughly £2, British films £4 net at 
foreign films £9 net 

Ignoring the levy arrangement for t! 
purpose of this argument, I suggest that t 
pattern might be changed as follows 

Out of every £100 collected at the bo 
office, firstly (and, for the time being u 
avoidably, until the entertainments duty 
cancelled or reduced to a fair level), the fi 
£33 would have to be set aside for the I 
chequer. as at present. 

Thereafter the next £20 should be set ast 
for payment into a special fund, the purpo 
of which | will explain in a moment. 

The remaining £47 should then be de: 
with under the normal trading arrangemet 
arrived at between exhibitor and distribut 
regarding film hire for the particular fil 
concerned, except that for any film exhibit 
and played as the first feature on a pl 
gramme the film hire should never fall bel 
40 per cent. of the net receints after deducti 
of the payment into the special fund. 

In this respect I do not argue for Briti 
films alone. but for films trom anv sou 
whatsoever. 


Trade Administration 


As to the film hire received by the d 
tributor on behalf of the producer. this shou 
be directed, firstly, to the recoupment of co: 
actually incurred for prints, advertising. et 
and thereafter divided between the distribut 
(for his commission, which. if need be. can 
fixed at a somewhat higher rate than at pi 
sent) and the producer on a pari passu bas 

I come now to the special fund into whi 
it is suggested that 20 per cent. of every £1 
earned at the box-office should be paid. 
envisage that this fund would belong in equ 
shares to producers and exhibitors. It wou 
be administered within the trade in a w 
similar to the old production fund. 

Of the present total of £104,200,000 earn 
by all films at the box-office in the Unit 
Kingdom each year, British films account | 
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Films: de France >» 


will release in the next three months 


these six unbeatable Continental films. 


Rene Clair’s “GATE OF LILACS ?’— (4 Filmsonor Release 


Starring Pierre Brasseur, Georges Brassens, Dany Carrel 


Unquestionably Clair’s greatest post-war film 


Raymond Rouleau’s ‘“WITCHES OF SALEM?’ ces: 


Starring Yves Montand, Simone Signoret and the sensational new actress 


Mylene Demongeot 
Based on Arthur Miller’s play “The Crucible,” adapted by Jean-Paul Sartre 


Brilliant and Savage 


Andre Cayatte's ‘EVE FOR AN EYE’’ VistaVision/Technicolor 


Starring Curd Jurgens and Folco Lulli 


A tour-de-force of tension and acting 


Fernandel in ‘CHIS GREATEST ROLE’’ 


with Nadia Gray 
Fernandel’s funniest film that lives up to its title 


H-G. Clouzot’s “THE PICASSO MYSTERY *’ 4 Fimsonor Release 


with Picasso himself (CinemaScope/Eastman Color 


The most exciting and original film on art ever made 


and. of course 


H-(. Clouzot's “THE SPIES Pr A Filmsonor Release 


Starring Peter Ustinov, Sam Jaffe, Curd Jurgens, Vera C'ouzot, Martita Hunt, 
Paul Carpenter, O. E. Hasse and the new discovery, Gerard Sety 


This will top Clouzot’s two previous box-office winners 


The titles of a further six major Continental films will be announced shortly 


sFilmse de of-ranee, 


48 Dover Street -fondon-W1 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8866 
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Independently Speaking 


Look Out. 


Bid Brother! 


warns MICHAEL POWELL 


HAVE been asked by the editor of 

KINE. to write an article from the 

point of view of the independent 
producer and I am very glad to do this 
just as glad as I am to be independent and 
to say so. 

Of course, the only really independent pro- 
ducer is the one who can finance his own pro- 
ductions; in this sense. the only independent 
producer in the world is Charlie Chaplin. The 
rest of us have to go to banks and to distribu- 
tors for the lion’s share of our finance and the 
lions see that they get plenty for their share 
If | were a lion | would, too. 

So what we call independent producers in 
Britain are men of independent mind and of 
very little else; we have to fight day in and 
day out to preserve even that little independ- 
ence. Our main fight is with the big British 
distributors. who are as fond of independent 
minds as they are of leprosy. 

This at a time when the great and glorious 
Hollywood experiment is over and American 
film production (in) which the American 
distributors have a big part to play) has 
decided that the only thing that can save film 
production from extinction is independent 
production and all that) goes with it 
independent minds, new stories, new ways of 
telling them, new people on both sides of the 
cumera, daring, adventure, faith and 
manship, 

Not altogether the Pinewood or the Asso- 
ciated British approach, is it?) [Note: for the 


show- 


benefit of new readers, these two big pro 
ducing studios are run “from the top” (to 
coin a technical phrase) by John Davis and 
Robert Clark respectively, two superlative 
businessmen, one of whom practically saved 
British film production single-handed, but who 
know as much about directing a film. or 
writing a film. as a film director, or film writer 
knows about heading a great organisation.] 

Each to his last. say I. But not so, say 
they. John and Robert will be relieved to 
learn that | have no ambition to take up the 
crushing burdens which they bear so 
(apparently) lightly and with so much enjoy 
ment. I would be equaliy relieved to learn 
that they don’t want to take the bread out of 
my mouth. But | am not likely to hear that, 
because they do 

I don’t mean that you will be seeing pub- 
heitv stills soon of John—-or Robert —velling 
“action!” or imploring Diana Dors., upon 
their knees (1 mean they are on their own 
knees), to give. No. What I mean ts that, 
unless policy changes, you will be seeing 
streams of publicity stills of white mice yelling 
“action! and “cut! ”, while thousands of 
feet of processed spam drop on to the public’s 
plate. Occasionally a rare miracle ot 
independence or individuality will squeeze 
through the tine mesh, and suddenly startle the 
spam-fed public into reaction and = stimulate 
the white mice into imitation or temporary 
dissatisfaction, 

This is the Hollywood all 


story. of Ove! 


EXHIBITOR FUND COULD END LEVY—contd. 


approximately’ 32> per cent.--or £33,300,000 
On this basis the snecial fund would attract 
an average total amount of some £6.666,000 
annually. 

This amount should be ploughed back into 
film production, being paid out substantially 
on the basis upon which both the old volun- 
turv levy funds were and the new statutory 
levy funds will be paid out to producers. with, 
however, two important variations. 

Firstly. the amount to be paid to each pro 
ducer on the strength of the relative earnings 
of his film should only become due and pavy- 
able to him on the day he commences shoot- 
ing on his next production. 

Secondly, the amount paid to the producer 
from the special fund would represent, as to 
one half of it, his own investment in the 
next production and as to the other half, the 
investment of the exhibitors as a whole. Con- 
sequently, as the exhibitors will have invested 
in a British film produced partly with thei 
share of monies in the special fund, they (the 
exhibitors) would be entitled in return for 
their investment, to a share of the producer's 
net profits from such film. 

What such share should be will best be 
judged in the light of experience after the 
scheme has operated for, say, one year. But. 


as a Starting point, | would sav that in con 
sideration of the exhibitors’ investment from 
box-office returns, they should receive not less 
than 15 per cent. nor more than 20 per cent 
of the producer’s total net profits. 

These profits. if and when they accrue, 
would be pavable by the producers into an 
exhibitors’ profits pool to be administered by 
the CEA (jointly with the AIC, if necessary) 
and distributed proportionately among all 
owners of theatres who have shown the films 
from which such profits have accrued. 

1 can well anticipate the outcry of 
tions which such a scheme will attract. 


objec 


On its credit side. it suffices to say that it 
would most certainly go much further to- 
wards placing film production in this coun- 
try on a sound financial footing. 

Consequently, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the scope and quality of British films 
would generally become greater and better. 
Furthermore, it would have the advantage, 
once it was firmly established, of doing away 
in one fell swoop with quotas, subsidies, pro- 
duction loans and the levy, and of opening the 
flood-gates of ordinary financial investment 
into film production. For that reason alone, it 
should have some appeal to exhibitors. 


Why do we have to do it in England, 
when we are at last on caual terms with film 
makers everywhere? When has the big-brother- 


again. 


knows-best type of film ever been a success? 
Neve! Except in Holivwood in the past, 
backed by all the evils that go with it: huge 
overheads. ruthless yes-men, immense. star 
competitive bidding istronomical 
sularies and ego-swelling publicity which en 
courages and attracts all the worst characteris 
tics in human nature —and there are plenty 
ili of which was unavoidable at a certain 
period in the history of the film. But it ts 
supremely avoidable now 

Hollywood hired the best brains in- the 
world, Hollywood bought the entire film 
making talent of Europe to carry out its pro 
gramme; during the time that Hollywood was 
making the worst films in the world. it was 
also making the best. for. with so much talent 
around, many individual pieces of good crafts 
menship were bound to slip by the lynx-cyed 
foremen who were in charge of the machine 
belts--but I don’t see any sign of our big 
brethren buving the best 


The 


On the contrary, they announce proudly 
what their terms are and their price ts too low 

or too high, if you prefer to attract 
Michael Balcon. David Lean, Carol Reed 
Frank Launder, Sidney Culliat. lan Dalrymple, 
Laurence Olivier, Sandy Mackendrick and 
the writer of this article. But these names are 
British film production, you may say: these 
are the men that made the films which are 
still the standard, the hall-mark, by which 
British films are judged in world markets 

Yes, that is true and the big brethren don’t 
deny it. But these are independent producers 
truly. independent producers, with creative, 
daring minds, with ideals, with courage, with 
temperament and experience, difficult. expen 
sive and maddening; no-men, not yes-men; 
but supremely worth while. if we are to lead 
the world in film making. as I am convinced 
we could. 

With the big brethren fighting the battle of 
the world markets for us and we independent 
British producers (or film makers my God! 
what a distinction to be forced to make tn 
this vear of grace!) fighting our own battle to 
make good films for those world markets 
which until now have only been rarely within 
our reach, | say, we could by all pulling to 
gether, old hands with young ones experi 
ence with enthusiasm . caution with courage 

distributor with producer and writer and 
director ... by dropping a lot of chair-polish 
ing yes-men out of the business entirely 
and, above all. by belief in one another 
I say, we could . but brother! Big brother! 

I don’t see it happening in the lifetime of 
this Board of Trade! ... or in the life-time 
of the writer of this article, which is likely 
to be short after it is printed. 


rosters, 


Hall-mark men 
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ECENT years have witnessed great 

developments in all forms of tech- 

nical and scientific research. The 
world of entertainment has not escaped these 
changes, nor would it wish to do so. Many 
of us will recall the reactions to the introduc- 
tion of the talkies and how head-in-the-sand 
arguments predicted their early passing as a 
nine days’ wonder. On the other hand, there 
were those who realised what this great 
development signalled and that it was the 
“time to get in.” 

Television now 
kind of challenge: are we to treat it as an 
enemy or “get in”? | am not suggesting 
that we should, in our various ways, suddenly 
try to become TV producers or station con 
tractors. 

What I do suggest is that we must all seek 
to understand the incredible power that will 
be wielded by the television medium and 
endeavour in our respective ways to influence 
it so that it becomes a constructive medium 
for the future success and well-being of the 
cinema. 

But our attitude. if we are to understand 
the full implication of television, must not 
be parochial or narrowly national. but truly 
international. I have noted when discussing 
certain television questions with established 
American producers associated with this 
medium that they rarely refer to “ American 
television"; it is invariably “ international 
television.” 

Moreover. when replying to a remark of 
mine that television was only in its infancy 
in this country, one American executive said 
“As far as we in America are concerned it 
is jn its embryo state! ” 


presents us with another 


(mericans”’ Lead 


For a considerable time now the American 
film industry has led the way in evolving 
the pattern of screen entertainment. We 
must recognise and appreciate with what 
vigour and enthusiasm American cinema 
interests have penetrated the world markets 
and maintained their leadership in the pic- 
torial presentation of entertainment for a! 
nations and races. 

Major American film interests now reveal 
stage by stage their attitude to television and 
it is a policy of “get in.” This does not 
lessen their confidence in the future of the 
cinema but, provided certain factors are 
taken into consideration, increases it. 

We all recognise that a successful picture 
means success for all. No producer of feature 
films is likely to invest his time and money 
and see it jeopardised by unwise or untimely 
exhibition through the medium of television. 
What has to be evolved is the manner and 
means by which television can assist the 
British film industry as a whole. 


Successful British production is equally 


important for exhibitors as for producers. For 
home production to be firmly established the 
producer of 


the feature films must have 


The Enemy 


—(r Is It? 


by JOHN BAXTER 


reasonable success in the international field 
To secure revenue from overseas is essential. 

If British exhibitors are to receive a regular 
supply of British feature films of quality 
an “insurance policy” not to be minimised 

it may well be that an important factor in 
maintaining this supply will be the support 
directly and indirectly. by British 
producers through international TV. 

It should not be imagined that the future 


received, 
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of television films is to be restricted to half 
hour episodes of romantic history or docu- 
mentary crime series. A study of the over-all 
situation, including the very serious considera 
tion being given to the possibilities of toll 
FV in America, will confirm, | think, that 
television is, in fact, in its embryo state and 
that we must live and grow with it 

The major organisations in this country 
have, rightly, | am sure, extended the! 
interests to incorporate commercial television 
but this new adventure has not lessened their 
desire or intention to develop and improve 
their British productions or add to the com 
fort and service of the cinemas they contro 

In a short article it is impossible to survey 
the field of international television in any 
detail, but, as independent producers, | think 
our attitude must be that of an interested 
party, and just as iaost of the major organisa 
tions have entered this new ficld so we must 
keep abreast of the times and be prepared 
to adjust our activities as events dictate 

! would emphasise that this attitude on my 
part is based on the conviction that as a long 
term policy films cannot be separated from 
television and one must help the othe: 


New Thinking 
s Winning 


by MICHAEL CARRERAS 
HERE was a time—not long ago 
perhaps—-when a producer could 


look at the UK market and see a 


return for his capital and talent investment 


There were two reasons for this First of 
all exhibitors themselves were “in business,” 
and in a pretty big wav. They hadn't up to 


then—-the muzzle of the entertainments tax 
gun pressed quite so ferociously against thei 
ilemples of amusement They hadn't up to 
then —their backs to the wall waiting for the 
firing squads from Whitehall to begin thei 
savage work of gradual extermination 


And secondly. British audiences were still 
shall we sav. insular enough to appreciate 
cosy stories of suburban life or slender satire 


on national institutions. 

But a dav came when this situation brok« 
up in disorder. The market 
Both producers and exhibitors had to change 
tactics or perish. New forces crowded against 
the industry so heavily that the effects are sull 
with it. 

Yet the trade is fighting back more 
tenaciously than ever before. It 1s beginning 
fo unite in such a way as would have seemed 
impossible only a few short years ago. And 
best of all--many important victories have 
been won. 


serious shrank 


Fundamental Change 


My own belief is that the contribution of 
producers like myself and others at Hamme: 

with, of course. hundreds of others who are 
working successfully towards the same ideal 

has encouraged exhibitors to step forward 
more hopefully and with greater confidence in 
their industry. 

That contribution has taken the shape of a 
brand new style of thinking. We are, we say, 
thinking internationally. This does not only 
mean that we are selling internationally 


though this is actually 


the case. No. It is a 
change more fundamental than that. Ws 


seen the public interest fasten on 


ind sensations than ever 


more \ vid 
scenes “ached them 
in another age and we have gone out and made 
films ofa cha 


racter to match their new mood 
these latest demands 
Screenplays, performances, direction nd 
technical resources have measured up to the 
size of their subject. We've grown up and 
naturally enough. we deserve and 
grown-up’s share of the prize-mone, 
I mentioned that public interest had grows 
in experiences beyond these islands and. t 


; popula 
Or the science fiction g 

which Hammer is proud to have led into t 
entertainment field with box-office sensations 
like “The Quatermass Xperiment.” “XX the 
Unknown ” and * The Curse of Franken " 

Sa symptom and an example of this dr 
thirst for knowledge. for sensations that | 
been so long denied the British patron 

The American public—neve { 
a New spirit in business life 
duct, I might almost say greedily! It 

ind it will continue to do so for 
we and other production companies with the 
same determined “think big” attitude to 
making and marketing celluloid entertainment 
zo on delivering. 

Selling internationally does not mean vw: 
have any intention of deserting our exhibito: 
friends’ interests in this country. 

We know and appreciate the difficulties of 
exhibitors because we know and appreciate the 
difficulties facing the people of Great Britain 

We believe that our movies 
moving—-into a new phase of 
perity that will last a life-time. 


some extent. |} think that the current 
horror group of films 


| 
STOW LO S¢ 
accepted our pri 
1! 
Stil as 


as long a 


really ire 
industry pros 
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commends 


VITALITY OF THE 
DOCUMENTARY 


FEW there was shown 
what was probably the earliest docu- 
mentary film of its length to be made 

ricks and Sharp. in the 

and was shown 


months azo 


A 


It wus Pre duced by ¢ 
ir. as: KUNE. was born 


ae: hiker it tthe National Film Theatre to m irk 
the centenary of Peck Frean the biscui 
makers Running for 30 minutes. i showed 
the making of biscuits at the companys 
Bermondsey tactory 

The London Press Exchange. which 
arranged the show stated that only two. con 
temporary advertising films, both only 50 it. 
in length. were known to exist \ copy of the 
film was presented to the National Film 
The ¢ ricks and Martin catalogue of 1910 
listing this film) ine udes also a number ol 
documentaries ON a variety of subjects © 
notably a 950-ft. film on the making of a 12- 


shot at the works of Armstrong Whit 


in. gun wet: 

worth. Whether any of these films were. 

us the modern term, sponsored it ts impossible 
& ria ! { v ' | 

to say 


First Form 


The documentary was the first form of tilm 
to be made consider Friese-Greene s first film 
taken in Green Park and Lumiere’s films of 
railway train and of workers leaving his 
factory--but it was the discovery that the 
film could tell a fictional story that laid the 
foundations of the modern cinema und to us 
in the trade the documentary ts overshadowed 
nm mportance 

It was not always so. Not many years ago 
it was the documentary that attracted big 
audiences: those wonderful records of wartime 
events which played an invaluable part in 
sustaining public morale and incidentally laid 
the foundations of Britain's post-war produc 
tion industry 

fodav one may say that we lack any motive 
so compelling upon which to hang documen- 
tary production; in the cinema the documen 
tary 1s classed as “ just another short Docu 
mentary production for the cinema ts rarely 
profitable. (An exception must, of course, be 
made of the advertising film. which, like its 
counterpart made for television, is the product 
of a thriving industry.) 

But the documentary ts too vital, 
tial a medium, to allow itself to be eclipsed by 
judges by any 


too essen 


considerations If one 
yardstick other than that of hard cash. it ts 
surely the more important form of film 
making And so today the documentary in 
dustry on sponsored films, the 
vast majority ol never shown in 
the cinema 

There is something of a contradiction in this 
fact The majority of sponsored films (and 
1 exclude the more blatant advertising films) 
are made to interest, they are not shown to a 
captive audience like the advertising films in 
the cinema. but to audiences who attend the 
showing of their own free will. A large pro 


sucn 


exists largely 
which are 


portion of 


some of the 


these sponsored films need only 
advertising matter deleted to be 
perfectly acceptable to commercial audiences. 
yet not one in a hundred is ever shown in a 
cinema. 


In many valid reason fot 
shot on 16-mm 
film can be successfully 
35-mm. for projection on the 
screens of five years ago. it does not contain 
sufficient image detail to provide 
definition on the modern wide 
automatically every film shot on 
excluded for cinema programmes. 

On the other 
sentation 


cases there is a 
this: many such films are 
While the 16-mm. 
blown up to 


adequate 
screen So 
l6-mm. is 


hand, for any method of pre 
Outside the cinema. the 16-mm 
print has definite advantages and even those 
films shot on 35-mm. are reduced to 16-mm 
for the majority of their showings. The merits 
of 35-mm. production and subsequent reduc 
tion, compared with direct’ production on 
16-mm., are the subject of manv an argument 
Certainly direct production on 16-mm. is less 
costiv and more flexible and the avallability 
" Kodachrome means that colour can be used 
at little extra cost over black and white. 

Among the films which, but for this restric 
tion. would probably be shown in the cinema 
} have in mind especially those made for the 
motor industry. Occasionally we see in the 
newsreels a few brief shots of motor racing 
events, but the manufacturers who enter cars 
n these races and rallies have complete re 
cords made. which are shown to motoring 
enthusiasts throughout the world. Their in- 
terest and excitement would be a useful addi- 
tion to any cinema programme, 


Farewell Travelogue 


We seem of recent years to have said fure 
well to the scenic film o1 travelogue which 
delighted many picturegoers. Such films are 
still made, but they seldom reach the cinema 

Many films are sponsored not by individual! 
firms, but bv trade associations, generally 
lo serve some propaganda purpose. — 

There is indeed no end to the purposes for 
which films may be made. A film was made 
to explain the balance sheet of one of our 
large companies to its shareholders and 
employees: another was made with the object 
of teaching natives that a bank is safer than 
a hole in the ground. Walt Disney has made 
films to instruct natives in the 
principles of hygiene. The film is one of the 
most va‘uable weapons for the charity appeal. 

And how do these films reach the public? 
The majority probably by means of mobile 
projectors. In clubs, stores, women’s inst 
tutes, gas and electricity showrooms, agricul- 
tural associations. a film show is quite a 
regular occurrence 


a series of 


Al exhibitions there are two types of show. 
the programme of films to which an audience 
is invited at regular intervals and the auto- 


matic projector installed on an exhibitio 
stand. All the film libraries catering for th 
amateur offer sponsored films, generally fre 
of charge. 

It has always seemed to me that the sma 
exhibitor might secure a useful if sma! 
source of revenue by catering for the showin 
of such films during the mornings or, if h 
does not run matinées, during the afternoon: 
He would need to hire or install a 16-mn 
projector (rarely are two machines used), bu 
he could offer much superior facilities t 
those in the general run of fit-up shows—no 
least. if | may say so, an experienced projec 
tionist 

Television, of course, provides an outlet fo 
many documentary films, quite apart fror 
advertising. An example was the film wit 
which the BBC marked the opening of th 
International Geophysical Year, and whic 
was comptred by Prince Philip-—a film whic 


involved a 40.000-mile journey to obta 
material trom all parts of the world. Man 
sporting events are shown on TV. Althoug 


both the BBC 
prefer 35-mm.. 


and the commercial companic 
16-mm. prints are acceptabh 


Specialised 


There are many films intended not fa 
general showing, but for showing to specialise 
audiences 

A film which aroused immense interest wa 
the record of the separation of the Nigeria 
Siamese twins: copies of this film have bee 


sold throughout the world 


The extension of the human senses provide 
by the film is especially important in researel 
By the high-speed camera rapid movemen! 
may be slowed down; by the use of time-laps 
techniques slow movements may be speede 
up so that they can be better appreciated. 

The use of polarised light permits crysti 
growth to be studied. Interference effect 
provide an additional means of distinguishin 
organic substances: two films of outstandin 
importance have recently employed — th 
principle 

Another development, the image intensifie: 
has made it possible to produce high-spee 
X-ray films without injury to the patient b 
radiation. 

There is practically no field of industria 
research in which the cine camera is not em 
ployed. In our own industry it was used t 
study the action of a projector mechanisn 

Propaganda is an all-embracing term whic 
covers a multitude of subjects. Prominent i 
this field was the film made last year of th 
H-bomb, which, it is claimed. did much t 
hring home the horrors of this weapon an 
the need for Civil Defence. 


, 
Edueation 


Education is a field which cannot be limite 
to school work, although many exceller 
school films have been made, in particula 
on the subiect of mathematics. Innumerabl 
manufacturers have found that the best wa 
of training employees, whether in some speciz 
craft, in the use of some instrument or mor 
generally in the business of the company, i 
by film. 

There is a legend that a film was made t 
be seen by one buyer only, but it brought a 
enormous order for railway engines. Whethe 
or not this is true, it is a fact that the com 
mercial documentary film finds countles 
mses Overseas 

Yes, there are two distinct film trades 
the world of the cinema and the more vitz 
world of the documentary 
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ERHAPS it is the oldest truth ol 

P all dramatic truths—that people 

are fundamentally interested in 

people. Whether in the form of Greek 

tragedy, Shakespearean comedy or panto- 

mime, the works which lasted through the 

ages were always devoted to the observation 

of the human being: the sad, the comic, the 
fearful, the audacious individual. 

In its own short span of life the cinema has 
passed through cycles of romantic escapism, 
the exploitation of violence and horror, the 
pictures with a social message and the fan- 
science-fiction. And while each 
phase was in vogue and then eclipsed itself, 
the contest between the giant spectacle and 
the intimate human story has gone on con- 
tinually and is with us today, films like 
“Around the World in 80 Days” standing 
for the one extreme and films like “ Marty ~ 
for the other. 

I believe that even today, threatened as it 
is by television, the cinema is no more prone 
to losing its social appeal than the local pub 
or the Cup Final—for, ultimately, human 
beings are gregarious and frequently prefer 
to enjoy themselves in the company of others, 
rather than watch potted entertainment in the 
isolation of their homes 


tasies of 


Shoppers’ A pproach 


Yet we have to realise that cinema-going as 
a social custom has undergone telling changes 
during the last few years. It is no longer a 
“let's go to the pictures! ” habit of audiences, 
hardly caring about the programme. It has 
become the discriminating approach ol 
buyers shopping for their films after assess- 
ing star value, theme and flavour, in order to 
suit their individual tastes. 

While star value, publicity and other sell 
ing devices may influence their choice up to 
a point, in a buyers’ market word-of-mouth 
ultimately outweighs everything else. 

If 1 may take one of my own films, 
* Genevieve,” for an example as its actors 
were not stars (at least at the time the film 
was made) and as there had been previous 
comedies of a similar flavour, something else 
must have contributed to its success 

Naturally I have often been asked whether 
1 had expected its unusual box-office results 
and whether I could explain them The 
answer to the first question is that I had 
always felt confident about it but had cer- 
tainly not foreseen the possibility of the same 
people wishing to see it three or four times 
within a relatively short period. 

My own conclusion is that “ Genevieve ™ 
contains a few moments, however light 
hearted, during which the fundamental (and, 
therefore, timeless) human situation of a 
young married couple is portrayed truthfully, 
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FORGET THE FORMULA FILM 


AND THE HACKNEYED 


says HENRY CORNELIUS 


i without being over-dramatised, 
romanticised or otherwise distorted. 

This may sound theoretical and too simple 
un explanation. But then truth is simple and. 
in an indirect manner, the growing success of 
television supports my argument. 

The limited size of a television screen, 
forcing the spectator to focus his attention on 
to a tiny area of living drama has inevitably 
pushed the creative talent of television into 
the dramatic exploration of the individual 
A close-up of emotions showing on a man’s 
or woman’s face is something the tiny screen 
can more adequately handle than the spec 
tacle of vast crowds. 

Far from regarding television as a threat, 
those of us concerned with evolving a policy 


CoV, 


The way to get undercover ideas? Anyway, what 
really matters is your view of people . . . 


of selecting future film subjects should be 
grateful that the best in television, and parti- 
cularly American television, has had _ its 
influence on the public and made them 
increasingly receptive to the dramatic study 
of human beings. It is a factor which, 1 
think, will in the years to come provide the 
cinema too with its best material. 

Naturally there will always be a market for 
the giant travelogue or historical epic. But 
they will never satisfy more than a portion 
of what audiences demand. As British film 
makers we may feel handicapped in this field, 
but we should not allow the economic restric- 
tions of our home industry to turn this 
particular limitation into a feeling of frustra- 
tion about being unable to join the race fot 
the production of bigger and wider and larger 
spectacles! Who would, in any case, want 
to top “ The Ten Commandments * and make 
eleven? 

The Hamlets, Falstaffs, Romeos and Juliets 
in our midst will never become dated. As 
long as we look at them with imagination, 


ihey will provide as stimulating and excitir 
a basis for entertainment to the space-shi 
traveller of the year 2,000 as they did to tt 
gallery of the old Globe theatre. It doesn 
even matter whether we look back in ang 
or forward with hope or fear—so long as v 
look! 

There need be none of the often-allege 
shortage of themes. The themes are there 
all around us, in every bus queue, in eve 
coffee bar. But to work them into dramat 
film entertainment is a lengthy task an 
currently, hinges on the courage of a fe 
studio heads and distributors taking the ri: 
of letting a few writers, directors and pr 
ducers apply their enthusiasm, skill and ha 
work. 

As public taste is changing, the prospec 
of successfully rehashing old and hackneys 
formula themes are diminishing. On n 
part, | can only envisage our maintaining tl 
successful future of British film productic 
by stepping up the originality and quality | 
our films (and seeking a way of allowir 
each film the length of exhibition it may ea 
by public judgment)—and not by stepping | 
the quantity of mediocre product or t 
remaking of past successes. 


Wanted 


Unfortunately there is as yet no organis 
scheme, providing proper encouragement a 
training (and which has the joint support 
the industry as well as the unions) for t 
drawing of new blood into  productic 
Without such we may never be able 
achieve the necessary reorientation. And 
we fail to catch up with the public’s char 
ing taste there might soon be insufficient n 
talent available. 

I was recently asked by a young writer 
even if he were able to break into films 
where he should look for material. 

The incident happened on the floor wh 
1 was in the middle of directing my curr 
film. During the scene I was shooting. c 
property man, Bob Murrell, was obliged 
spend a great deal of time crouching in 
undignified manner under a table so that 

instead of an ice bucket—could act as t 
less noisy recipient of a champagne bot 
which an actor had to place out of shot. 

Not unnaturally the unit began to pull | 
leg and eventually Bob became the subj 
of a continuous bombardment of sarcas 
remarks. Our star, genuinely concerned | 
things had gone too far, whispered to Bo 
“I'm amazed how you can stand all this! ° 

A muffled reply came from under | 
table: “1 don't live by what people think 
me, but by what | think of them! ” 

I watched the face of the young wri 
light up. He knew that, could he spend j 
80 seconds under that table, he might find | 
very material he was—and, indeed, all of 
are—looking for. 


Scheme 
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ONGRATULATIONS to the PROGRESSIVE DISTRIBUTION 
Sennen WEEKLY on MAKES CINEMA HISTORY 


its past success. REGENT’S past successes 
have included “ISLE OF SINNERS”, 
“WILD BOY’, “MIRACLE IN MILAN”, 
“THREE FORBIDDEN STORIES’, and 
the introduction to this country of many 
famous continental stars whose names 


are now household words. 


URRENTLY in distribution are many equally famous 
pictures including “THE FRUITS OF 4. 
SUMMER”... “FIRE IN THE SKIN”... “ THE ¢ 
7th COMMANDMENT" ...“CUT THROAT” 
... “MADEMOISELLE DE PARIS” ... “THE 
DAUGHTER OF MATA HARI”... “ THAT 
GIRL ELISA”. 


a ee eee oe ee ee eee ee ee 


OOKING to the future, REGENT take pride in announcing the presentation of many 


outstanding features many of which are in colour and ‘Scope. These will include 
“MITSOU” ... “THE FALL OF LOLA MONTES”... “RICE GIRLS”... 
“WHIRLING PETTICOATS” ... “GIRLS OF TODAY”... “FRENCH 
MODELS” .. .“LES VIOLENTS” ...“YAMBAO” ... “RED LIPS— 
BLUE EYES”, etc. With this impressive list of product, REGENT join with the 
KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY in looking to a successful future with the utmost confidence. 
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in the film business as KINE.—to 

which felicitations and admiring con- 
vratulations—but. although to most people the 
year 1918 signified the end of a long and 
bloody struggle, to me it also meant the hegin- 
ning of a personal struggle which has been 
going on ever since, with varying degrees ot 


| CANNOT pretend to go back as far 


success. 
inde- 
years 


It was in 1918 that | made my first 
pendent film production. Thirty-nine 
later | am still an independent and, I believe. 
the sole survivor of that vanishing breed. 

In 1957, wheresoever two or three film pro- 
ducers are gathered together you can be cer- 
tuin that the furrowed brows, the glazed eyes. 
the crushed expressions on their faces are due 
to the fact that some tactless character has 
raised the question of film costs 

The nightmare expense of making a 
medern picture rides on the back of a pro- 
like the old man of the sea. It has 
much of the exhilarating fun out of 
movie-making. It has bred a new race of film 
producers who are necessarily as much 
accountants as imaginative showmen. It has 
made film making—especially for the inde- 
pendent producer—the greatest gamble on 
God's good earth. 


ducer 
taken 


Nostalgic Memory 


Sometimes. when I am in masochistic mood 
(and usually after I have decided that 
Mr. Nobody Much of Beverly Hills ts 
emphatically not worth 200.000 dollars for a 
film. plus full expenses at the Cartley for him- 
self. wife. maid, children. nannie, tutor and 
poodle, plus 51 per cent. of the profits), 1 
zo into a reverie 

I remember my _ first’) production. The 
Wonderful Story.” and I recall with nostalgia 
that if cost me exactly £1.400. And, turping 
the knife in my own wound, I remember that 
that was approximately the sum required to 
pay the fares alone of the artists and 
nicians who went to Harwich to 
* Yangtse Incident ~ last year! 

“The Wonderful Story ~ was from a yarn 
of I. A. R. Wylie, and with the right cast 
it could still be re-made as a great film. 
1. A. R. Wylie got £100 for the film rights of 
the story, and my old friend Pat Mannock did 
the script for £30. 

There were three stars in the film: Herbert 
Langley, a great operatic singer. who got t40; 
Olaf Hytte. who settled for £30, and Lily Hall- 
Davies, who held me up for the staggering 
amount of £60. 

Oh, ves. we had to have a director. Well. 
there was a young man managing the Queen’s. 
Newcastle. who fancied a shot at directing. 
So I asked his boss if I could borrow him for 
three or four weeks for a film which was start- 
ing a couple of days after the script arrived. 
I paid him £30 and that’s how Graham (Jack) 
Cutts got his start. 

And, as I ponder the rising costs of tech- 


tech- 
make 


HERBERT WILCOX 
compares 


past and present 


nicians and the terrific number that now 
to be needed. I remember that we had a crew 


seem 


of three. Cutts, cameraman Claude Green 
and a boy to carry the camera. The boy 
earned fifteen shillings a week and his name 


was Emile Littler. 

It was made largely in a cottage at Denham, 
but we were also eight days in the old Twicken- 
ham studio. and it was with pursed lips and 
the resigned martyred air of a man who was 
clearly teetering on the precipice of ruin that 
| handed over a cheque for £300. Where the 
rest of the £1.400 budget got swallowed up 
| cannot remember. It was probably sheer, 
riotous squander-mania 

The film was trade shown at the old 
Alhambra and went on the Gaumont British 
circuit The film received some wonderful 
notices and Kine honoured it with a cartoon 
bearing the caption “ America, Look Out!” 
Thirty-nine years later America is still look- 
ing out, though perhaps a shade cagily At 
the box-office it was a dire failure. 

I then plunged into an epic originally titled 
“ Trapped by the Mormons.” But there was 
some tut-tutting. Nobody would stand for 
such a title. I was assured (strange how in 
1957 titles are still a major headache), and | 
altered it to “ Death Before Dishonour 

There followed a little item called ~ Flames 
of Passion,” and by then I had the bit between 


my teeth. I brought over Mae Marsh and 
Dorothy Gish from Hollywood and gave 
C. Aubrey Smith his first film break--as a 


juvenile 


Vike Toddery 


Exactly three days 
was shot lames of 
premiere, at the old Oxford 
preceded by a fabulous 
on Dante's Inferno 


after the last scene 
n” had its world 

The movie was 
stage tableau 
which was 


Passio 


based 


hailed as 


masterpiece of Mike Toddery. “Flames of 
Passion” was filmed in’ Prismacolour—we 
had Our new processes even in those days 


and it was so hot that the stage caught fire 


it the back 
y es, we had fun, but we ilso W orked 
tremendously hard. There were no union 


problems to curb our enthusiasm. | am far 
from decrying the necessity for unions, but 
sometimes, when. as a producer-director, | 
am faced with the problem of getting a tricky 
shot into the can with only five minutes or so 
before knocking-off time. I wistfully recall 
the old days when it was not necessary to 
indulge in rapid accountancy to decide 
whether it was going to pay to carry on until 
the shot was satisfactorily filmed. 

The main trouble with the present-day costs 
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of filming is, of course. that at least 21 pe 
cent. of the money involved ts dead 


money: insurance of the artists, insurance o 
the end money. and so on All this is mone 


that does not get on to the screen at all 


Rising wages, overtime, the  stagge 
increase in costs of stock, scenery, building 
materials, costumes and so on have al! helped 
to rocket costs Star salaries have become 
fantastic, but even more fantastic are som 


of the salaries demanded —and got—by lesser 
artists who have never box-office ticket 
in their pampered lives 

There are other headaches. too The sh 
age of good scriptwriters. Most 
a secret hankering to be able to write for the 


sold a 


writers Nave 


screen. Too few of the younger ones have 
an equal hankering to learn their craft-—-and 
without good stories and good scripts a pro 


ducer hasn't got a chance 
Brick Wall 
Wardour Street still lack i driving fore 


How I had to knock agar 

Anna Neagle at the begin 
caree! It was the same with 
Wilding And. more recently, | was 


ol imagination 
a brick wall to sell} 
ning of het 


Michael 


looked at aghast when I started to sell f nk 
Vaughan 
But he’s a singer a pop singer 
tinged slightly with contempt) 
“Yes.” Anna and I said 
“But vou can't turn him into a drasiat 
actor, can vou? (tones slightly rritated 
“Yes.” Anna and I said 
*But he’s just done a little part in filo 
that was well well. it wasn't er 
a success, was it? (tones slightly wheedling 
This one will be Anna and I said 
And, of course. These Dangerous Ye 


success and Frankie Vaughar 
1unched on a big career. But it show 
in independent film producer is stil 
as always, an incessant battle against prejuc 
and pighe idedness 
When I decided to 
Anna in a very different 
she had had in the gay. ; 
Spring in Park Lane” cycle. Wardour Str 
iumped on the project from the greatest 
pessimistic heights 
*Cinemagoers will never 
idea.” they objected 
*Cinemagoers will have to stand to se 
the film ...in long. patient queues,” | replied 
And so it was. 
A final, resigned 


S already a 


mane Odette 
role from that 


effervescent, ¢ scap 


stand for such 


admission of a current 


Turn to page 32 —> 
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UROPE has 


spent the centuries 
since the Renaissance trying to 
commit suicide; it seemed that she 

had brought it off at last in 1945 Thanks, 
however, to a shot in the arm from Mr, Mar- 
shall and her own powers of resilience, she 
Stands up today as a Third Force of 
200,000,000) to 250,000,000 lively persons 
The project of a common market suggests 
that she has grown out of the adolescent stage 
of death-wish 

Except in the department of film produc- 
tion, that is, where she alternates between 
lying supine in the path of the American 
juggernaut and strangling herself in a noose 
woven of ultra-nationalism and industrial 
chauvinism 

The world domination of Hollywood 
brought about by the first World War was at 
the time not entirely to be deplored in that 
film production was largely the concern of 
first-generation European immigrants, to 
whom could be safely left the continuity of 
European ideologies, to be reflected through 
the new medium with an adroit touch of unt- 
versality. (It is remarkable how many of the 
pioneers were Hungarian.) 


Time for Action 


Today, however, with the achievement of 
full nationhood by the United States (and that 
the most powerful) with its own distinctive 
culture, it 1s time that Europe took back into 
her own hands the projection in film of her 
own attitudes, traditions and glories, and no 
longer allowed her fragrant lanes and enchant- 
ing by-paths to be bull-dozed over for the 
extension of the high, wide American way ol 
life, however handsome 

The Americans have every justification in 
being proud of their civilisation, but the very 
fact that it is now quite separate and distinct 
makes them no longer apt for holding up the 
mirror to European nature 

Despite our common language with the 
United States and our kindred with the Com- 
monwealth, Great Britain remains essentially 
a European country and many a Briton would 
feel more at home even in Calabria than he 
would in Canada or California. Despite the 
20 different tongues and stocks, Britain shares 
with the rest of the Continent a European 
culture and outlook. 

Social, political, economic, scientific and 
artistic development in the various countries 
has been parallel] and comparable in succeed- 
ing periods. Now, with a prospect of a com- 
mon market in general manufactures, is it not 
time that we film makers hankered less after 
the unattainable western hemisphere and 
directed more of our energies inward to a 
mutual supply of theatres serving the 
200,000,000 and upwards of fellow Conti- 
nentals? 

To exert jnternational appeal it is not neces- 
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Our Film Future 


Lies in 


Lurope 


argues IAN DALRYMPLE 


sary to abandon the national flavour. Only 
Hollywood has successfully achieved univers- 
ality in the past. 

Today with Britain, France and Italy striv- 
ing to emulate American presentation and 
attack (and indeed in Britain with so many 
major films directed or produced by Ameri- 
cans) the results are often not only less satis- 
factory to the enthusiast. but sometimes more 
disappointing even to the banker. 


Market 


Awake then. Europa, to the idea of a more 
purposefully developed common film market 
How this is to come about, being merely a 
British independent small-scale producer I can 
make no practical suggestions. 

|! am not myself convinced that, at any 
rate for the United Kingdom, co-production 
should even be considered, though this may 
have proved successful between France and 
Italy, and could be practised between Scandi- 
navia and Germany. 

For the traffic between Britain and the Con- 
tinent We shall have to confine ourselves to 
a wider exhibition of titled versions and to 
securing an increase in the allocation of 
dubbing permits, if they are not abolished 
Also there could be co-operation over selec- 
tion of subject, its treatment and the build-up 
of star personalities, 

But the prerequisite for all is rather a 
change of altitude, a reorientation of interest, 
on the part of distributors and exhibitors and 
producers, Distributors and exhibitors require 
European extensions of their national renters’ 
societies and exhibitors’ associations; pro- 
ducers require a second and smaller inter- 
national film producers’ association restricted 
to the Western European territories. 

National trades unions must adjust their 
attitudes towards the employment in their own 
territories of technicians from other European 
countries; the insistence on the duplication of 
units must be altogether abandoned in favour 
of a more generous proportion of visiting to 
native technicians. 

Just as American producers concentrated in 


Common 


WARDOUR . LACKS 
DRIVE—contd. 


headache. One does not get so much help as of 
old from certain sections of the lay press. 
Smaller newspapers have helped to trim the 
amount of space that can be devoted to films 
and television’s firm impact has encroached 
considerably. 

Some of the critics and columnists, for a 
variety of reasons best known to themselves, 
their editors or their circulation managers, 
tend to take the mickey out of films which 
are purely designed to entertain and do not 
climb on to the message-by-the-method band- 


ala 
ST 


the past on the selling of the American wa 
of life and of the American scene (though no 
they seem to be unable to extract themselv« 
from the Caribbean), so now must Europea 
producers (including, repeat including, th 
British) begin seriously and not spasmodicall 
to review and assess the stimulations of ot 
European way of life and to become familiz 
with the rich resources of our urban settings 
and the stupendous variety of natural bach 
grounds. 

Paris, London, Vienna, Rome and Veni 
we may all know to surfeit. But what « 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Amsterdam and th 
smaller Dutch cities such as Dreft and Dor 
recht; what of Bruges, Ghent, Mons, Maline 
Celle, Lubeck. Linz. the water of the Rhine, th 
Loire and so forth? Cannot Spain be Spai 
instead of merely representing Africa, th 
Indian NW frontier, Mexico, the mountains < 
the moon and even the Field of Bosworth? 

As to the European way of life, its valu 
(conditioned by the same democratic outloo 
and social provision, and by our modest r 
sources and greater simplicity of living), a1 
common, if not its speech. It js sophisticatio 
that takes different trends in nations: th 
common touch is not hard to give, for the ver 
reason that it really is common, 

Young men and maidens, old men an 
children are much the same in all lands, ; 
are the hero and the coward, the bully and th 
victim, the snob, the cad and the hypocrit 
the vamp. the nun, the old war horse and th 
battle-axe 


New Community 


Let us Europeans combine to exploit an 
extol our common culture and outlook an 
let our Continental and British Hollywoos 
come into closer association to serve th 
cinemas of this new community of harmoniot 
States aS one joint territory. 

Its commercial potentiality may be sul 
American but at least the impact of T 
though growing sharper, is less comprehensi 
than across the Atlantic. 


wagon. It seems that few people are inte 
ested in show business—except the readers. 

But let us not worry. 

Despite all our modern-day trials _filr 
making is still one of the most stimulati 
and rewarding ways that a man can find 
earn enough money this year to pay last yea! 
taxes. 

What of the future? Well, in 20 years’ tin 
1 prophesy that you will be pressing a butt 
in your own lounge to see the new films. 
hope I shall be around to help provide son 
of the films—and I know that Kine., then ' 
years young, will be reporting them faithfull 

Of course, it would be rather fun to be ab 
to make “ The Wonderful Story” again. B 
not, 1 am afraid, for £1,400. 
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THE BEST SOUND SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


The way and means to 
successful sound film presentation 
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JAMES LAWRIE Presents .. . 


CONVERSATIONS OF AN 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCER 


With a 
Keen Filmgoer 
K.F.: Are you really a film producer? 


I.P.: Yes. 


K.F.: Oh, how exciting’) Who do you work 
for? 

LP.: | have a company of my own. 

K.F.: Then you don’t have anything to do 
with Rank? 

LP.: Oh, ves. Certainly. My films may be 


shown in his cinemas, and if his people like 
the idea of the film I want to make they may 
finance it and I shall make it in their studios 
for their distribution. But | am not under 
contract to The Rank Organisation. 

K.F.: So you are free to take your project to 
any other distributor? 


LP.: Certainly. That's why I'm called an 
independent. 
K.F.: So you can make films in whatever 


studio you like? 

LP.: Oh, no. I'm not as independent as that 
Not having enough money to tinance a film 
on my own, I can’t go into a studio at all 
until | know that I have the backing of a 
distributor, 

K.F.: But if you want financial support from 
a distributor surely you have to give him 
some idea of what the film is going to cost? 
How can you do that if you don’t know 
what studio you are going to use? 

LP.: You are quite right; but that’s only the 


beginning of it, because a distributor will 
also want to know who are your main 
actors. You can’t engage an actor until 


you know when you are going to make the 
picture; you can’t know when you are going 
to make the picture until you know when 
you can get studio space. 

K.F.: It all sounds rather difficult. 

ILL.P.: Are you kidding? 


With One of 
The Big Boys 


B.B.: Why don’t you make a film with us? 

IL.P.: ('d like to very much. Are you in- 
terested in financing some independent pro- 
duct? 

B.B.: If you've got a good project, you will 
find us eager and very easy to work with. 

I.P.: | have got a splendid project. which | 
can let you see straight away. It’s a full 
treatment. 

B.B.: What stars have you got? 

LP.: Well, I haven't got any stars at all yet. 
because I can’t get a top star without a 
shooting script or something very near it. 
But if you like the treatment you will no 
doubt help me to get two stars, possibly two 
of your own contract artists. 

B.B.: Oh no, you must get the stars yourself. 
Why don’t you have a_ shooting script 
written? 


EP.: Because I want the director to work on 
it with the writer. and | can’t afford to hire 
a writer and director unless | know that 


to whom they and the 

are acceptable. If you like the treat- 
ment, perhaps we could agree on the direc 
tor and vou could make me an advance to 
cover the cost of the scripting 

B.B.: Oh no. we can't do that But if you 
bring us a script and the stars in other 
words, bring us the complete package-—we 
will be delighted 

LP.: In return for 
course, 

B.B.: Oh. 

iP.: 


there is a distributor 


subject 


all that help vou will. of 
reauire a large share of the profits. 
only the usual 


Thats what | mean 


With a 


Trade 


Press Journalist 


T.P.J.: What are you planning next? 

LP.: “ Pennies from Heaven,” distributed by 
the NFFC 

T.P.J.: Is that a tragedy or a comedy? 

I.P.: Well, let’s say it’s a drama. 

r.P.J.: But it has a happy ending? 

i.P.: I hope So. 

r.P.J.: What is the main part? 


LP.: A sort of combination of Scrocge and 
the Fairy Bountiful. 

With a 
City Type 

C.T.: What beats me about you fellows ts 


why you waste so much time between pic- 
tures. It’s important in any business to 
cut down your overheads hy increasing 
your turnover. 

LP.: The only way I can have turnover is 
by persuading a distributor and/or another 
financier that one of the projects I have 
in mind is worth backing. And that’s not 
very easy. 

.T.: But | keep on reading that there is a 
shortage of product and that certain dis- 
tributors and studio-owners are ready to 
receive projects. And surely there are lots 
of good subjects knocking around? 

LP.: Yes, but it’s extraordinary how difficult 
it is to get a subject you like approved by 


~~ 


people who happen also to have money 
available, especially as they don't neces- 
sarily think the same thing two weeks 


running. 


C.T.: Do you mean that a distributor, for in- 
stance, might want to finance a film one 
week but not the next? 

LP.: Or vice versa. Three years ago I took 
one of today’s big successes (since made by 
another independent producer) to two dis- 
tributors, who turned it down on the ground 


that the public would not be interested in 
such a film 

C.T.: Have they changed their minds now? 

1.P.: i expect so One of them is distributing 
il 

With a 
Personal Friend 

P.F.: Everything you say about your presen 
life indicates that it is extremely enjyovabl 
when you are working on a film, but the 
business of settine up a film is exhausting 


frustrating and humijiaung 


LP.: 1 think most free-lance producers would 
accept that description 

P.F.: Is there any one thing which could 
make the setting-up les. irksome and enable 
you to work with better results? 

LP: Yes The provision of pre-production 


loans for the purchase of rights and the pay 


ment of writers These loans. of course 
would be rewarded by a share of profits 
when the tilms made any, but they would 


have to be repavable only from the takings 
of the films or from money put up by other 
to cover the complete cost ot production 

P.F.: But surely the NFFC does that? 

LP.: It used to, but it doesn’t any longe: It 
now savs that this is a job for the distribu 
tors 

P.F.: Well, don't they do it? 

LP.: They do sometimes, but not often enough 
and, not unnaturally, there are apf to be 
strings attached to any such loans—-strings 
concerning directors, contract artists, studios, 
and so on. It would be very much healthier 
for independent producers if such pre-pro 
duction loans were made by the NFFC 

P.F.: What would be your chief argument in 
favour of the NFFC acting tn this way? 

LP.: It now has a statutory obligation to con 
duct its affairs in a way that should not lose 
money on balance. The wisest course for 
any film financier is to make judicious in 
vestments in pre-production and to have the 
courage to write these off when the result 
is unsuccessful. Bad scripts are the greatest 
single cause of bad films 


With the 


Recording Angel 


R.A.: What have you to show for 
you spent in film production? 
LP.: Some good films, some money made for 
my backers and for exhibitors, some good 
friends and the satisfaction that comes from 
doing what one thinks is a good job 

R.A.: What have you lost? 

I.P.: Money. time, patience, illusions and a 
number of friends. 

R.A.: What have you got left? 

LP.: My independence. 
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OUR GREAT NEED 
IS LEADERSHIP 


O matter whether you are an exhi- 
N bitor, distributor or producer, 
there are certain major factors 
beyond your control which govern this indus- 
try and directly influence its prosperity 
Some of these factors are outside and others 
within the family of the film industry. Let's 
take the inside first. Since the birth of KINe. 
such major inner changes have been: from 
silent to sound film; tone to colour film; in- 
flammable to non-flam, film; standard 35-mm. 
negative stock to several larger sizes; standard 
screen size of 1 x 14 to 1 x 1.8 and other 
larger screens 
A film exhibitor is bound to be concerned 
with such sweeping changes, Since it is not easy 


to adapt his fixed equipment to so many 
different types. A film = distributor might 
equally be concerned, for no sooner has he 


sold one type of film than he has to unsell it 
in favour of another type. As for the pro- 
ducer, he has to learn new techniques within 
an incredibly short space of time without los- 
ing touch with the public. 


Revolution 


No one, however. can hold back the 
scientists’ search for new media and systems 
which, during the last 50 years, have revolu- 
tionised the industry and which, no doubt, will 
continue to do so to a similar extent over the 
next 5O years 

Now the changes which have influenced the 
industry from the outside have been the alter- 
native competitive entertainments, among them 
the floodlit sports events, the popularity of 
long-playing gramophone records and the 
formidable television 

These new media have lured away patrons 
by their thousands and, as there is no cinema 
business without an audience, great problems 
have ensued The decline of cinema atten- 
dances cannot be attributed to one single fac- 
tor any more than one single remedy can be 
found for it. However, a clear conclusion can 
be drawn: to stay static in the film industry 
Means Sure death, 


It is essential, therefore, that a policy of 
foresight and imaginative approach, inspired 
from the top, be applied specifically to produc- 
tion, public relations problems and the indus- 
try’s relationship with television. 

It is largely a question of attitude and ap- 
proach in all spheres of activity within the 
industry, which is composed of a number of 
specialists, from accountants to technicians, 
all pursuing their individual tasks. There is 
a tendency for a narrow-minded approach 
when, in fact, the future requires just the 
Opposite 

In spite of the fact that free enterprise is 
sacrosanct, the money-making monster and 
gimmick pictures should be limited, for. in 
the long run, they harm the industry jn toto. 

With all due respect to the earlier efforts 
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JOHN HALAS 


1 so many, the industry is unable to rely 


solely on the old guard and a renewed effort 
should be made to bring to the surface new 
young talent. This would necessitate under- 
standing, encouragement and some degree of 
faith and patience, but Carol Reeds. Hitch- 
cocks and Balcons just don’t happen by them- 
selves, any more than do the Oliviers. Richard- 
sons and Mores. 

A better understanding is required in so 
far as the international aspect of the film 
media is concerned, but if is essential to 
realise that our first-class national qualities 
in the form of drama, satire and comedy—in 
which this country excels—do, at their best. 
have a universal appeal. We should not be 
slow to exploit them to the full. 


Basically, we are an extrovert industry and 
it Is quite natural that the press, which also 
depends for its livelihood on entertainment, 
should devote considerable space to the inner 
lives of the stars, but, apart from this highly 
featured facet, it is time that the public was 
made aware of the other qualities of our in- 
dustry. Its inventiveness, its creative aspect 
and public spiritedness are never publicised. 

Within the industry itself greater unifica- 
tion is needed. The sectional interest of one 
individual group, whether BFPA, CEA, 
ASFP, KRS or ACTT, does not always pro- 
mote the interest of the industry as a whole. 
here is, therefore, the need for someone with 
the quality of leadership to influence indi- 
vidual groups to think and act in broader per- 
spective. 


TV Monster 


It is useless to ignore the power of tele- 
vision any more, for it is here—and here to 
stay. Not only will it continue rapidly to 
spread throughout the world, but it will 
continue to slice the revenue from box-office 
earnings everywhere. 

To spoon-feed this monster with inadequate 
short excerpts from feature films in several 
television programmes will do more harm than 
good and the damage will soon be irreparable. 
To ban the really good film material which 
otherwise might help the industry is certainly 
unwise. 

There must come a time when these great 
industries have to join hands. The sooner the 
better for both. 

Against the background of easier  inter- 
national communication,. technological de- 
velopment and the expansion of television, the 
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tastes and expectation of cinema audiences 
have not undergone so many changes lor 
decades. Today the patron is a very different 
customer from several years ago. He expects 
technical perfection, both in picture and 
sound, a degree of literary content, excellent 
performance and polished craftsmanship. 
Otherwise he will stay away. 

The failure of a number of “ sure-fire ” pic: 
tures on the escapist themes of boy-meets-gir! 
or who-dunnit formulae is some indicatior 
of the changing background, just as much as 
the unexpected success of some small pictures 
based on everyday life. 


Authenticity 


One of the reasons why films made by inde 
pendent producers are, by and large, mor 
successful than the stereotyped studio pictur 
is the more contemporary outlook whict 
employs a more authentic background and pro 
vides more opportunities for self-identifica 
tion. 

Unfortunately, all these tendencies leave th 
large studios very empty. The echoing foot 
steps inside the deserted Californian studio 
must fill the hearts of many great men witl 
some emotion. What would the Zukors, th 
Mayers and the Griffiths do if they starte 
their careers now and faced for the first tim 
a stark and dramatic halt, instead of a con 
tinuous expansion of the industry? 

One thing I am sure they would do: the 
would give the public something they coul 
get from nowhere else, because these pioneer 
had faith in, love for and devotion to, thei 
public. The films they made were not onl 
the end products of a series of careful busi 
ness moves. Their films had souls and heart: 

I am expecting from our present-day filn 
leaders a devotion to the medium at leas 
similar to that displayed by the early pioneer: 
The need for wisdom and devotion is eve! 
greater now than it was 50 years ago. Th 
purely cautious business moves will not hel 
entirely. 

Ninety per cent. of our home product re 
flects the spirit of ledgers rather than the bes 
efforts of creative and inspired film maker: 
The film industry cannot exist on the principl 
of business alone. 

The vital factor and the final judgment 1 
always with the end product. The film is. 
combination of business, art and showman 
ship and that little something extra might b 
the vital factor in determining its success. 

Turn to page 40 ——> 
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For fifty years the Kine Weekly has brought to its readers the 
changing history, the latest news, and the inside and outside 
stories that make up the cinema industry. 

The Associated British Group of Companies is one of many which 
has enjoyed this long and interesting association, and we join 
the rest of the film world in wishing the Kine many years of success 


in the future. 


PRODUCTION Associated British Picture Corporation Ltd 


DISTRIBUTION _— Associated British-Pathe Ltd T MH E 


EXHIBITION - Associated British Cinemas Ltd 

TELEVISION — . A.B.C. Television Ltd ASSOCIATE D BRITISH 
EQUIPMENT - - Pathe Equipment Ltd GROUP 

LABORATORIES — — Pathe Laboratories Lid 
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WALTON STUDIOS LTD 


W alton — Britain’s oldest Studio — 


60 vears old and still “going strong” 


offers 


Congratulations and Best Wishes to the 
Management and Staff of the 


Kinematograph Weekly on the occasion of their 


| GOLDEN JUBILEE 


© post Mattie 


R 5, 1 


! 


| 
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Halas & Batchelor 
Cartoon Films Ltd 


10A SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CONGRATULATE 'KINE WEEKLY’ ON 


7 


OCCASION OF ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE 


NorrHern Transport Acency (Lonpon) Lro 


N.T.A. HOUSE, 47/48 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Cables: Enteeay, London . Telephone: Whitehall 4346 Telex: Enteeay, London 


N.1.A. and B.I.F. 


—an Experienced International 
Organisation serving the Film Industry 


Ee, 

= I 3 BARNETT INTERNATIONAL FORWARDERS 

“4 j _— ee 

> 2 543 West 43rd Street, New York City 

t 

ty ‘s" 6364 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 38, California 
war row” Cables: Barintfor, New York 


Established 1687 
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IRST things first: let me give the 
fF hearty congratulations of my union 
and of myself to the KINg. on the 

occasion of its Golden Jubilee 
Few newspapers and periodicals survive 50 
years The vicissitudes through which the 
Kine. has passed make a story all of their 
own; that the paper has been able to serve 
our industry from its birth is an 
achievement which those concerned are right 

in celebrating 


almost 


Gone are the problems and the controversies 
of earlier Gone, too, alas! are most 
of the personalities around which those con- 
troversies centred 


years 


The war left the industry with new diffi- 
culties, many of its own creation. New tech- 
niques came along. New alignments and ideas 
of management developed: and new people 
came into active participation jn almost every 
side of the industry But the halevon days are 
over. For us in Britain the cascading rivers 
of easy money have dried up forever 


Unpredictable 


The future is unpredictable. We can at best 
hazard intelligent appraisal. In my view the 
biggest issue will be the problems that will 
arise from the changing character of the busi- 
ness, at home and overseas, in both the fields 
of exhibition and production. 

We have many with us now. TV has barely 
felt its legs. The vista before that medium 
is sO staggering that any exhibitor or producer 
in the business today who pretends it does not 
exist. or that films and their show houses can 
sail merrily along as before needs urgent 
medical attention 

t is Very natural for the industry to regard 
IV as an ugly competitor. Quite rightly, the 
industry should take measures to safeguard its 
own interests But it cannot destroy that 
competitor The industry’s own customers, 
young and old. are supporting this young 
adventurer in a big way and will increasingly 
support it 

Foresight and good judgment are required. 
The power of thinking clearly is far more 
arduous to obtain than the faculty of vitupera- 
tion. If it cannot control TV by well planned 
Participation the industry should influence its 
development and expansion 

Film production the world over is no longer 
tied to the home studios. The sun and the 
seas, the mountains and the valleys are rapidly 
replacing their artificial counterparts made by 
the unrivalled skill of our artisans. The new 
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QUT—WHITE-GLOVED 
DIPLOMATS 


declares SIR TOM O'BRIEN 


General Secretary, National Association of 


Theatrical & Kine. Employees 


‘bright boys” of France and Italy—yes, of 
Japan and India, too—are not satisfied just to 
follow the old techniques of London and 
Hollywood. The horizons of the industry are 
no longer measured by the return fare or car 
ride to Pinewood or Elstree, or from Sunset 
Boulevard to the Fernando Valley. Oh no! 
They are already stretching across the two 
hemispheres. 

What, then. is being done effectively to get 
our films into the world market? Quite a lot. 


The American Market 


Alex Korda worked quietly but efficiently 
in the European and Asian markets. A num- 
ber of British independent producers are doing 
pretty well with their films in the U.S. The 
Rank Organisation has made a formidable 
impact on South America and has invested 
large sums on cinema properties in various 
parts of the Commonwealth. But what of the 
really big problem. that of effectively getting 
in. into the American market, the largest in 
the world? 

Are we going about it jn the right way? 
Can we expect the States to take what we want 
to give them, or should we give them what 
they want? Are we in a position, at present 
anyway, to insist that American audiences 
should swallow willy-nilly all those films 
about what we call “the British way of life.” 
particularly when audiences in Wigan and 
Walthamstow refuse to see them and could 
not care less? 

The Rank Organisation, to its credit, is at 
the start of the biggest enterprise yet initiated 
to penetrate the U.S market with British 
films. No doubt they have already been 
asked the above questions and many more and 
have the answers. 


Co-operation Needed 


Whatever the answers may be from any 
British interest. one thing is clear. We shall 
never make a worth-while impression upon 
the American cinema booking boys without 
the reasonable co-operation of the Americans 
themselves. 

The 64 dollar question therefore is this: 
can that co-operation be brought about in any 
form? If it can’t we are wasting our time. 
If it can, are we applying common-sense 
methods to obtain it? 

Personally, I do not think it is fair to expect 
one British company alone to undertake such 


a gigantic endeavour. The British indust: 
as a whole, yes. even the government agencie 
have a responsibility to participate. 

Would it not be unwise for the British fil: 
industry, as One sector in the community, t 
claim the exclusive prerogative of what cor 
stitutes the “ Britsh way of life”? 

Many exhibitors dislike the levy. Whi 
is the alternative? A diminishing supply « 
films. The exhibitor would be the first t 
suffer had he to depend on one source < 
supply. The levy assists to defeat the cre: 
tion of a monopoly system where any or 
country can oust the production of Britis 
films. 

The trade must always have its controversi 
on vital questions, but let us remain united c 
one thing: that is, to rid our industry of tl 
State and municipal parasites who take awé 
millions of pounds of our box-office receip 
by entertainments tax and Sunday lev 
These taxes must go. The last budget co: 
cession was scandalously inadequate. 


We Must Fight 


There are too many white-gloved diploma 
in the industry who have succeeded only 
bringing about our failures. The year is pas 
ing. the next budget is in the mind of t 
Chancellor already, Can we not reai!y make 
big effort before next February to re-state o 
case and fight even better for it? 

My contribution to the Kine. Golden Jul 
lee number would be incomplete if I ¢ 
not refer to industrial relations within t 
industry. 


The story of our trade union struggles 
well known. The industry as a whole h 
made genuine progress to improve the stan 
ards of life of its workers. Indeed, I won 
be a mean-minded trade union leader to si 
gest otherwise. 

The British film industry today is well to 1 
fore among British industries which have p! 
gressive and advanced industrial relations, 

All this meant hard work on all sides. M« 
remains to be done, particularly for the low 
paid sections, 

There will be many challenges to our we 
and progress. We can unite on those pr 
ciples we share. The world is very big. Th 
is room for all—but the film industries of | 
free world and of the English-speaking wo 
in particular, must learn to think and act 
one force rather than become meaning] 
fragmentations in some chaotic universe. 

Turn to page 41— 
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Merton Park Studios congratulate 
Kine Weekly 
on the occasion of their soth birthday 


** Long Lodge”’, part of the administrative block of Merton Park Studic 
RECENT MERTON PRODUCTIONS INCLUDE 


THE HYPNOTIST... .. .. ... distributed by — Anglo-Amalgamated/CMA 


THE BEY GM cn ee ee on o » —  Anglo-Amalgamated /ABC 
MAN IN THE SHADOW _ ‘ » —  Anglo-Amalgamated 
Eto 2 6 | lg er cs » —  Anglo-Amalgamated 

-known Scotland Yard Crime and Mystery series featuring Edgar Lustgarten 


MERTON PARK STUDIOS LIMITED 


- 


Kingston Road, S.W.19. Telephone: LiBerty 4291 


; oy. 9887 


Studios 


$45 
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Heartiest congratulations [O the 


Kinematograph Weekly 


with whom we _ have been happily 


associated these last fifty years. 


PRESBURYS 


Pioneers of Screen Advertising 


Ss. PRESBUR & tO. LiB., GLOVCESTER HOUSE. 
19, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
ESTABLISHED 1 
MEMBER OF THE SCREEN ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


SUPRA FILMS 


take justifiable pride in presenting two outstanding new productions. 


FOR RELEASE IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


Ingrid Bergman = Alexander Knox 


THE MADWOMAN 


(TENTATIVE TITLE) 


‘oe «ater 


FOR IMMINENT RELEASE 
Patricia Medina Bruce Cabot 


THE RED CLOAK 


and introducing the new romantic Italian Star 


MondialScope Fausto Tozzi Eastman Colour 


————————— RELEASED THROUGH atta 
MONDIAL FILMS INTER-DISTRIBUTION, 1-2 Moore Buildings, Gilbert Street, W.1. 


Telephone: GROsvenor 2627. Telegrams: Filmond London. 


Have YOU shown our phenomenal current success, now on general release? 


FORBIDDEN WOMEN 


Starring — Linda Darnell — Anthony Quinn 


aa 


NE of these days we shall presum- 

Osi reach agreement on the over- 

all case for the production and ex- 

hibition of British films and how to fulfil it, 

but ever since my association with the industry 

a handful of people and a still smaller number 

of organisations have been battling against 

allcomers including those supposedly 

favouring British film production—either to 

stop the industry dying or at least to permit 
it to continue just ticking over. 


Junior Partners 


In no other industry (and making films is 
as much an industry as most other pursuits) 
would home producers continue to tolerate a 
position whereby they are very much the 
junior partner to imported product. Yet | 
have seldom known British producers, dis- 
tributors or exhibitors collectively advocate 
policies which would lead to a substantial in- 
crease in British production. On the whole 
they have generally pursued lines to foster 
the hold of foreign product on British screens, 


The same thing can be said for hybrid bodies 
such as the Cinematograph Films Council 
which are charged by Act of Parliament to 
protect the wellbeing of British film produc- 
tion and yet appear to spend a lot of their 
time taking action which to my view has a 
contrary effect. 


Studio Shortage 


They have never once, as far as I can re- 
member, agitated for increased quota. They 
did nothing, despite being urged to do so by 
the trade unions, to force the government to 
halt the scandal of the shortage of studio 
space, The recent temporary loss of stages at 
Shepperton emphasises how serious the posi- 
tion has become 


Where can an independent producer find 
space today and what chance have we got to 
hold our own, let alone progress. with Den- 
ham and a dozen or so other studios remain- 
ing unavailable. 

Recent tendencies are making matters even 
more cockeyed. We have now reached the 
stage where theoretically, at least, British 
quota can be fulfilled without a single film 
being made in the United Kingdom. 
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THE QUOTA POSIT] 
IS ALL COCKEYE 


says GEORGE ELVIN, 


General Secretary, Association of Cinematograph, 


Television 


and Allied Technicians 


Indeed, but for the doggedness of the trade 
unions, and particularly their determination 
not to countenance British films being made 
other than under the terms of their agreements 
with the employers, we could have been 
flooded with films made in the Commonwealth 
and in Colonial territories, and employing a 
substantial proportion of foreigrers supple- 
mented by a modicum of local labour and yet 
still ranking for United Kingdom quota al- 
though using neither our studios nor staff. 

Naturally I am all in favour of the develop- 
ment of film industries in the Commonwealth 
and Colonies, but not at our expense. They 
should have their own films for their own 
intrinsic Values. 


Kite-Flyings 


Recent kite-flyings are even more startling. 
We had John Davis’s speech at the 1957 CEA 
conference at Gleneagles which advocated a 
get-together with seme of the Continental 
countries. I am all for the entente cordiale, 
provided it is to the common benefit of all 
parties and at the expense of other imported 
films. But rumour has it that there is a school 
of thought in both France and Great Britain 
advocating the possibility of altering our own 
British quota to a combined Anglo-French 
quota, so that French films can be shown 
over here as if they were British. 


European common markets are all very 
well if they are really common markets and 
in fact, build up a genuine free trade area. But 
the whole purpose is nullified if that free 
trade area merely whittles down the small 
degree of protection at present reserved by 
the British government for wholly British 
product. 

Fancy the British public going to the cinema 
and seeing a British quota film, not a word of 
which it can understand unless it is dubbed or 
sub-titled! 


Pointless 


So as a slogan for KINeE.’s next 50 years I 
commend: “British films for Britain—and 
more of them.” 

But these days it fs pointless for the enter- 
tainment industry to talk merely in terms of 
cinematograph films. There is on the one 
hand wholesale condemnation of television by 


the film industry and yet, on the other, fi 
interests are quite properly carving their o 
niche in this new medium. 

Now The Rank Organisation has joir 
ABC and Granada in the television field. 
presumably our film industry will contin 
to breathe words of fire against televis: 
when it is not too busy pretending it does 
exist at all. 


Safeguards 


One of the best safeguards our industry | 
had with reference to the impact of televis 
is the foresight of the film trade unions v 
have always looked upon it as a legitim 
field of organisation. Not only, theref< 
are the film trade unions numerically stro 
in that field, but they have also for that v 
reason helped to mould its policy along 
right lines. 

To mention the obvious example, the tr: 
unions have now reached agreement with 
programme contractors, albeit not with 
some struggle, which will prevent televis 
production being in cheap competition y 
films in the Jabour sense. 


Policies Needed 


It is about time other film interests took 
equally realistic attitude and thought out | 
sought out policies which will enable films | 
television to develop as complementary p 
ners in the entertainment industry. 

Let us hope that when our grandchild 
are asked to write articles for the centen 
year of Kine. or KINE, AND TELEVIS 
WEEKLY as it will doubtless by then be kni 

-the first fifty years can be dismissed as 
nightmare which they have largely been. 

On the other hand, let us hope that the 
years about to begin will be a period in wi 
we have all learned from the mistakes of 
past and will record the progress of an in 
try serving the public in the twin fields 
cinema and television providing an increa 
number of British programmes until we 
hold our own with ease with the rest of 
world. 


Above all, in doing this we can provic 
service to the British public which onl 
British industry, because it is British in 
meanings of the word, can fulfil. 
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In The British Studios 


KINEMATOGRAPH 


THE FUTURE HAS NEVE 


LOOKED 


ROBABLY for the first tome since the 

P crisis” of 1949 here S$ positive 

evidence tha he present upward 

trend in British film production will be sustained 
perhaps even accelerated 

Naturally, there are sull problems confronting 

the industry and its producers. Many of them 

serious; but few insurmountable. The important 

fact is that world markets for British-made films 

are opening and developing on a scale never 


before cape! enced. 

It would not be Over Optimistic to say 
that the current trend might very well culminate 
in permanent stability and prosperity for the 
British production industry 


Loo 


At the moment, it is estimated that an average 
of 40 per cent. of the total earnings of British 
features is made overseas, and it is more than 


probable that this figure will be sharply increased 
in the coming year 


At home, our films now 


account for more than 
41) per cent. of feature screen time. More than 
half of the films topping the box-office receipts 
in the United Kingdom are British. The National 
Film Finance Corporation made a profit last year 


for the second time running. 
Today, the studios of Britain are more organ- 
sed than ever before 


More Variety 


Due mainly to the cult of Continental locations, 


the majority of studios are now providing more 
variety in their ancillary services. There is a ten- 
dency, in particular, to provide the studio-cum- 


service station for American pictures with exten- 
sive foreign locations 

For example, for the quarter ending March 
31 this vear, a record number of 4,287 people 
was employed by 36 feature film producing 
companies 

This represents an increase of 726 compared 
with th same quarter last year It is also the 
first me that the employment figure has ex- 
ceeded 4.000 since June 1953. Taking an average 
of the figures for the last six quarters shows that 


the industry has stabilised employment at 3,965 

According to present plans, many of them sul 
undisclosed officially, it is apparent that more 
and more American are to provide sub- 
stantial percentages of the working capitals re- 
quired to finance feature films 

This, incidentally, is over and above 
standard co-production arrangements whereby 
American company contr butes material in 
return for part of the western hemisphere of 
similar rights in the distribution of the completed 
film 


interests 


the 
an 
Star 


Of the 14 features made at MGM, Elstree, 
between Scptember 1 last year and August | 
1957, only one was made without substantial 
dollar backing 


During the same period at ABPC, Elstree, 16 


features went through production. Six of these 
were heavily financed by American interests. 
At Pinewood, The Rank Organisation, without 


NFFC or dollar aid, completed 16 features. 
Beaconsfield contributed a further nine 
British productions. 


Neither Pinewood nor Beaconsfield made films 


all- 


“=... et. a. se 


BETTER 


for television, although one series started at 
MGM and two went into ABPC. All three 
involve some USA interests. 

Shepperton’s output was IS features, six of 
them made with dollar support. Five of these 
films were handled by Columbia and one by 
United Artists. 

Hammer Film Productions made five features 


at Bray during this period. * The Steel Bayonet * 
and “ Quatermass II” were Anglo-American 
set-ups with UA providing the dollars and dis- 
tribution. The other three features were financed 
100 per cent. in this country but were distributed 
world-wide by American renters 


Dollars Available 
Three further Hammer films scheduled for 
production at Bray before the end of the vear 
will also be entirely financed in Britain. * There 
are more dollars available than ever before.’ 
says James Carreras. “ But we have found it 
more profitable to back the pictures ourselves 


and then approach American renters with a deal.’ 

At Merton Park five features 
Anglo Ama!gamated All of these were 
American productions. In addition, the 
turned out six Scotland Yard subjects: 
mentaries; and seven advertising magazines 

Although National Studios is now controlled 
by commercial television interests. no fewer than 
eight feature films were completed there between 
September, 1956, and August 1. Two 
and several pilot productions 
made during this period 

Competing with Pinewood for the most con- 
tinually active ctudio im the country is Walton 
During the period under review. 15 features 
were completed there plus two television series 
two television pilot films and advertising filmlets 
At least four of the features carried dollar 
interest 

At the moment of 
are in production 
American 


for 
Anglo- 
studio 
1S docu- 


were made 


television 


series were 


also 


writing, 25 
Six of these 


films 
Anglo- 


feature 


are 


Healthy Prospects 


Most of the studios can boast a healthy pro- 
gramme for the rest of the year. Pinewood alone 
has six top features set for immediate production, 
including one to be made at Beaconsficld due 
to pressure of space on the Iver stages. 

The Beaconsfield management is 
negotiating for a number 
which promise to keep the studio 
long while ahead 

The new Walton schedule gets off to a healthy 
Start with Herbert Wilcox’s *“ The Queen and 
Smith.” Jack Clayton is due to begin ‘* The 
Whole Truth ™ for Valiant Films on October 14 
Butcher's begins shooting a musical there on 
September 23. A new Robin Hood TV series and 
a Sword of Freedom series move in on October 
14. Both will continue until Christmas, break 
for a short holiday and then go on until approxi 
mately the end of February. 


Said J. K. Morris, managing director of Walton 
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Studios: “ British production is 
Certainly Walton in all its 
had a better outlook.” 

Faith in the future is being demonstrated both 
by Walton and ABPC studios: the erection of 
new stages. In addition. the A. B, C and D stages 
at Shepperton are being modernised. 

Danziger's New Elstree studios have been con- 
tinually 


going 


history 


forward 
has never 


active. 
Meanwhile, 

continue 

creasing 


the American distribution interests 
to finance British production on an in- 
scale. Certainly, the Americans 


afte 
spending more than their frozen assets here. The 
Anglo-American film pact permits a basic re- 
mittance to the States of 17 million dollars of 


the earnings of American companies in the UK, 


plus a bonus payment of the money accruing to 


the American companies from the operation of 
the Eady scheme 

Columbia has started its own British produc- 
tion company again. First under way 1s John 
Ford's *“ Gideon Day at MGM. In addition, 


America is giving substantial support to many 
of Britain’s independent producers, as well as 
Warwick and Carl Foreman. 


European Drive 
Twentieth Century-Fox plans to produce of 
finance even more British productions in the 
coming year. Only now is the company’s Euro- 
pean production drive beginning to make itselt 


felt. Bob Goldstein, the company’s chief of 
European production, tells me that he has no 
fewer than nine top features cither in production 


or at an advanced stage of preparation. *‘* Some 


of them,” he says, * 20th-Fox will finance 100 
per cent.” 

There are also signs that Paramount will re- 
enter the British production field before the end 
of the vear 

Of course, it was almost inevitable that the 


increased revenue to be provided by the statutory 
levy would attract a certain number of dollar 
financed films to this country. One of the 
shadows on a generally bright future is whether 
many films will be chasing too little levy. 

Even so, there is no denying that British films 
are enjoying an ever-increasing degree of inter- 
national success. Some producers are now aiming 
al ng their production on the Con- 
tinent. The practice of shooting extra footag: 
for Continental versions 1s growing 

Ivan Foxwell with * Manuela,” Herbert Wilcox 
with * Those Dangerous Years” and Godwyn- 
Thompson-Willis with “Woman in a_ Dressing 
Gown,” have proved conclusively that even the 
American market is wide open for good pictures 

Their success, incidentally, is already showing 
signs of encouraging the “independent trend ” 
in this country. 

From the point of view of production activity 
the future has never looked better. There are still 
basic problems of finance and marketing to b« 
faced, of course. Attendances are falling and pro- 
duction costs rising. 

But the answer to most of these problems is to 


make plenty of good films economically; and 


Loo 


covel Costs 


British studios are geared for action. 
Turn to page 51 ——> 
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2® NEWMAN & GUARDIA LTD. 


40 HARLOW, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
©" ANNOUNCE THEIR 


si | LAWLEY” JUNIOR 16/35 MM DAYLIGHT 
=| FILM PROCESSING MACHINE 
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at @ Continuous processing of 16 or 35 mm @ Self contained size 40" x 30" x 54" on 
duc. film in any sequence or length. castors for ease of movement. 

onn 
ition, 
~_ @ Output of finished film from 3 to 30 ft. ; 

yi i @ Low power and water consumption. 

per minute. Visual Th ae 
isua ermo-Signals. 
@ Development times variable from 

th 60 secs. to 5 mins. at 1,200 f.p.h. 2 mins. @ Requires only one power and water 
sel to 10 mins. at 600 f.p.h. connection and provision for drainage. 
Ss no 
—_F @ Auto tension drive ensuring loop con- — ; ; 

100 @ Precision built, stainless steel through- 

) stancy throughout. i 

I re- out wet section. 

_ @ Optional ancillaries include: Re- 
or frigeration, Air Knives, Buffing Unit, @ Designed for ease of cleaning and 
2a . 

A om Recirculation, etc. maintenance. 
film 
mi This machine will be demonstrated publicly for the first time on G 
on 7 
“© || STANDS 71-85 at the TENTH LONDON REGIONAL DISPLAY of the E.I.A. oe 
ileo { - 
wt at THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S NEW HALL, LONDON, S.W.1 wy 
lithe @ 
ures @ 
wie | 16th—18th October, 1957 at 
a H Write to us for tickets and further information, or to my, 
Do be a 

= 1 TECHNICAL CINEMATOGRAPHIC REQUIREMENTS LTD a 
iS to 4 
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ILFORD 


congratulate 


RINE iA OGM 


on their 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 
and wish them every SUCCESS: 


for the future ... 


... and thank 
the Industry 
for their support 


ILFORD FPS . HPS . HPS 


35mm cine negatives 


ILFORD LIMITED Gine Sales Department : 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 Telephone: HOLborn 3401 
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he sadiladl Siches 


| WE MUST LEARN FROM 
PAST PUERILITIES 


IRNALL. 


19S? 


Hi ’ ’ 
HF warns ELLIS 


H President, Society of Independent Motion Picture Producers | 
motion picture 


them could be 


vastly The thousand largest 

ts b 

ts houses in America, if 
given over to the simultaneous exhibition ot 


all of 


HE motion picture — industry, 
T whether British. American, French, 
Italian or Latin American, has one 
reasonably accurate guide to the future halt- 
century. That guide is the past half-century, 
from which may be learned the lessons that 
changes are inevitable and frequent in the 
motion picture world and, secondly, that the 
production of pictures is, at least in part, 
an art and not wholly a matter of real estate 
investments, 
these lessons is not one that 
will be learned readily nor, if learned, re- 
membered forever. There is a very human 
tendency to think that all change lies behind 
and that the present represents a stability 
never before attained 


The first of 


Second Lesson 


Ihe second lesson of the past might have 
been obtained with somewhat 
pain if the industry had cared to 
days when film was marketed by the 
when it was assumed that the public cared 
nothing about the subject matter and that the 
flickers needed neither story to tell nor song 
to sing in order to attract dimes and sixpences, 
francs and schillings. pesos and ven into the 
cash drawers of the converted shop-buildings 
that housed the palaces of dreams a_ hallt- 


century ago 


less stress and 
recall the 


‘ t 
LOOL 


Today there is a great cry about the impact 
of television upon the motion picture industry 
Throughout the cinema world there spreads 
the frightening rumour that very large num- 
bers of persons can find entertainment—o1 
boredom-—-within their own homes, without 
the necessity of making a sometimes difficult 
pilgrimage to a theatre to find that same bore 
dom—or entertainment 


It is true that, upon the millions of tele 
vision screens in homes all over the world. 
a wide variety of fare is offered to the 
watchers. Some of it is very good indeed 


Some of it is harmlessly indifferent. Not a 


little of it is excruciatingly boring 


To the horror of some of the people in the 
motion picture industry, not the least boring 
and often the most painful is represented by 
the resurrection and perpetuation of some of 
their most ghastly mistakes of the past, In 


the United States, it is only necessary to re 
main seated before the television set until 
past midnight to witness innumerable crimes 
against good story-telling, good scripting, good 
dream-making, that were perpetrated a 
quarter-century ago by the Mass-producers of 
dull programme pictures 


Horrid Sarabands 
Every night upon the late-late-show come 
creeping the sins of the thirties to dance horrid 
Stupidity before the anguished 
vision of those who created them. Mercifully 
the torture is broken frequently by commer 
clals dedicated to the merits of corn salves 


remedies 


sarabands of 


deodorants and headache 
television upon the 


been felt in a 


impact of 
industry has 


Indeed the 
motion picture 
variety of wavs! 

But television has not prevented good pic 
box-office 


tures from being successful at the 


On the contrary, measured that 
standard, good entertainment is doing bette 
than ever pictures 
that the public really wants to see are highe 
than they have ever been Although occa 
sionally a well-conceived. carefully scripted 
produced motion picture tails to 
catch the public fancy, most of 

xive been those of movies that clung to the 
dden programme 


period 


solely by 


before The grosses fo 


the failures 
. lie . ‘ ; 
pueriities Ol ne 


traffic and the 


People will still brave the 


elements to be entertained 


TV Challenge 


The television screen is a challenge to those 
motion picture producers who are genuine 
makers of dreams instead of spoilers ol good 
raw film. Here is a stage that is set in mil 
lions of homes. To gain an audience it is 
not necessary to jure them from the fireside 
With a quick twist of the fingers they can 
enter the theatre and if your dream is good 
enough they will stay 

Pay-as-you-see television offers to the maker 
of good motion pictures the opportunity to 
increase the audience for his production 


the premiere of a single film, could not house 
more than a tragment of the audience tha 
would be possible under pay television 


Only the people of the motion picture in 
dustry have the combination of imagination 
experience and facilities that can make pos 
sible the production of motion picture adven 
tures suitable for pay television. It presents 
i very real challenge to them today 

The second great jmpact of television upor 
the motion picture industry has resulted i 
the resurgence ol the independent 


produce 
Only the independent, engaged as he is in 
creative effort, can make pictures that att: 
the public An overwhelming portion o 
American-made successes of the past five years 
nave independents Th 


trend will be even n the future 


act 


come from. the 


yre obvious in 


Interchange 


world wide 
Is 10 prosper and 


In the years to come. if the 
notion picture 
s to merit prosperity. there must be a greate 


among tne 


community 
measure of interchange of films 
nations of the world 

Ss expensive to make. It 
of many skilled craf 
tundamentally, it is not 
with wheat, mote 


*r 1] ' r ‘ 
eperien topeoal 


A motion picture 
requires the services tsmer 
of many kinds But 
i product to de 
rubber and wate 
is a work of art; it is a product of idea and 
thought and imagination It deserves the 
kind of treatment reserved for works of 


ind for products of imagination 


equated 


Cals 


In a free wo ld. the interchange of idea 
is a bulwark of freedom I} 
when the creation of a great director has 
the creation of a great wi 


vee 
SCUIPTO! 


e day Must come 
Status of 


painter or 


If motion picture producers will remembe 
that they are trusted with a singularly in 
portant function, that of creating from the 
imagination dreams that will entertain the 
fellows. then the future of the industry for 
next half-century will be bright indeed 

If motion picture producers forget thei 
trust. if instead of dream-makers they think 
of themselves as mere merchants of space in 
side theatres, they will be doomed to dis 
appointment. The public will know and the 
public will stay away from their synthetic 
products—and they will be very, very unhapp 
for years to come 
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For Features or Filmlets 


St. John's Wood Studios 


(TEN MINUTES FROM WEST-END) 


TWO SOUND-PROOFED STAGES 


43’ x 33’ x 25 high. 


45’ x 25’ x 22’ high. 


R.C.A. SOUND - NEWALL CAMERA 


M.R. LAMPS -  VELOCILLATOR 
FULL FLOOR CREW - CAMERA CREW 
SOUND CREW ~ WORKSHOP 


DRESSING ROOMS - CUTTING ROOM 


HUM TELEPHONE: PRIMROSE 9255 (4 LINES) joss siiiiieisieeeeeeeeeeieee 


BM 66 
GROUND FLOOR MA 5378 
149 CASTLEREAGH STREET DESPATCH : FM 2605 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. CABLE ADDRESS 


Congratulations to the 
Kinematograph Weekly on the 
occasion of fifty years’ 
excellent service to our great 
industry ! 


R. RUSHMER 
Managing Director 


BEST WISHES 


from 


Stanley Bhach 
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SPYROS P. SKOURAS advocates 


Looking Forward 
With Agéression 


HEN the competition of free home 

W television first made itself felt on 

the American entertainment scene 

with violent impact, producers and exhibitors 

were bewildered and = stunned. Box-office 
attendances declined drastically. 

It was a thunderbolt. A novelty had entered 
upon the entertainment world and its effect 
was cataclysmic This brought about fear and 
discouragement. Many theatres were forced 
to close, and the general state of mind was 
one of lethargy. 

Twentieth Century-Fox faced the dilemmia 
squarely. Our decision was not to surrende! 
but to combat the peril confronting this com 
pany as well as of all other producing com- 
panies and exhibitors. 

Our first task was to attack the 
Showmanship meetings were 
principal city of the world, 


letharg\ 
held in every 
Our customers 


were asked to join in with a determination to 


provide entertainment 
television could offer 
Twentieth Century-Fox went ahead with full 
confidence that this could be done. We recog- 
nised the fact that finer motion picture attrac- 
tions could be made even more appealing by 
improvement in presentation. We discovered, 
developed and launched CinemaScope, which 
irrested substantially the alarming descent of 
cinema 


surpassing anything 


attendances 


Long Runs 


Twentieth Century-Fox has 
for a long time on another innovation 
Eidophor—which We hope to unveil in the 
near future. Eidophor is a system of large 
Screen television in colour which will enable 
large numbers of theatres to 


been working 


receive instan 
taneously and = simultaneously live shows 
Staged at a central point. We are planning 


HERE are encouraging indications 

that our industry is emerging 

healthily from a difficult period 
one of the many crises which have cropped 
up intermittently throughout its history. 

This time the cause has been twofold. 
Firstly, the rising cost of production, which ts 
a general trend in all industries in this in- 
flationary era. Secondly, the heightened com- 
petition of home entertainment, which is a 
problem peculiar to our own industry. 

As I have said before, MGM has succeeded 
in minimising the first by means of stringent 
economy in production and distribution. Our 
vast studios are being put to full use and their 
overheads lowered by independent producers 
whose pictures, supplementing the company’s 
own output, are made and distributed through 
the second-to-none facilities of MGM. 

The competition of television is being met 
both by making better new entertainment fo: 


53 
to present gigantic shows and great events 
together with important films 

It is expected that such shows will play in 
New York, for example, for as lons 
year and in many other cities for as long as 


four to six months 

Twentieth Century-Fox has also inaugurated 
the use of CinemaScope in 55-mm. and 1s pre 
paring to produce in this medium “ Deluxe 
Tour,” a Darryl 1 Zanuck production 
* Deluxe Tour ” is to be projected in 5S-mm 
in specially equipped theatres throughout the 
world 


In “ The King and J.” audiences were giver 
a preview of the clarity and depth made pos 
sible by the S5-mm. lens: for this picture 


Turn to page — PE 


EMERGING FROM A CRISIS 


by JOSEPH VOGEL 


theatres than home screens can ever provide; 
and, in America, by renting——not selling— the 
rights to old MGM pictures from which ex- 
hibitors have already mined the box-office 
gold. We are also taking an active interest in 
American TV by producing series for tele- 
casting and taking a financial interest in trans 
mitting stations. 

In fact, we are becoming producers, distri 
butors and exhibitors in our rival medium 
to some extent, so that our primary business 
can be maintained and expanded in the more 
prosperous era which, I am convinced, lies 
ahead for motion pictures. 

I fully realise that you have one 
whelming problem in Great Britain—that of 
the entertainments tax. Certainly, if and 
when this is repealed, your burdens will be 
eased. Unfortunately, there is nothing I can 
do other than assure you of our continued 
support. But I can give you concrete help 
by supplying the best product to the absolute 
limit of our ability and capacity. 

The best instance I can provide of the faith 
we have in the future is to draw your atten- 
tion to just one of these pictures—* Raintree 
County,” the costliest production ever made in 
America by MGM. 

It should, figuratively speaking, catapult the 
family out of the living-room into the theatre 
It is the film dramatisation of the 1948 best- 
selling novel by Ross Lockridge, Jnr.—a 
massive story of the aspirations of humanity, 
told against an epic background of America’s 


Over- 


war between the states Raintree County's” 
five major selling points are: the cast (Mont 
gomery Clift. Elizabeth Taylor, Eva Marie 
Saint, Nigel Patrick and a record number of 
119 speaking parts), the story, the backgrounds, 


the production values and MGM’s_ new 
Camera 65. 
In filming this giant novel MGM_ has 


the first time the vast dimensions 
revolutionary 65-mm. motion picture 

Photographing the three hours and 
five minutes’ running-time has given the new 
system a thorough testing under all conditions 

from intimately .romantic drama to vast 
scenes depicting important moments in 
American history 

The production was, in fact, a challenge to 
the entire resources of MGM's creative skills 
and manpower. Two months of location work 
were involved in addition to a long studio 
schedule—-the whole project ranking as one of 
the most complex, demanding assignments 
ever undertaken by MGM. 

* Raintree County” will be launched with 
two-a-day reserved seat performances in major 
American cities in the early autumn. Plans 
are now being formulated with Arthur M 
Loew, president of Loew’s International, for 
its premieres in London and other world 
capitals. 

Rest assured we are ever Conscrous Of Our 
responsibility to exhibitors, who have built 
our industry. It is with them that we look for 
ward to greater prosperity 


utilized for 
of its 


process. 
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The predominant British Laboratory —now 1 ats thirty-fourth year —se nds 
Greetings and Good Wishes to the predominant British Trade Paper on ats 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Marj all rod AMI e-Yg 
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HUMPHRIES FILM LABORATORIES 


NDON WI 


Qo 


HUMPHRIES ARE SOLE U.K. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MITCHELL CAMERA CORP. (U.S.A.) 


THE GATE RECORDING THEATRE 
ELSTREE, BOREHAM WOOD 


Congratulates 


THE KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


on the occasion of its 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


G.H.W. PRODUCTIONS LTD., STATION ROAD, ELSTREE, HERTS 
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POTENTIAL MARKET 
IS IMMENSE 


S¢ Vs 


HESE are challenging times for the 
T motion picture industry. They are 
also exciting times. Like any 
period of transition, the present affords its 
problems and opportunities. When these 
changes are approached with confidence and 
resourcefulness, the outcome is growth and 
a new solidity 
At United Artists we are intimately aware 
of the challenge of the past five or six years 
When my partners and I came to the com 
pany in 1951, the film business was in the 
doldrums and the future was held to be 
uncertain. We feel that the growth that we 
have been able to achieve since then con- 
firms the basic health and vitality of our 
industry 


No Pessimism 


In the face of today’s facts, how can we 
fail to be optimistic about the future? Success- 
ful motion pictures are earning greater sums 
than ever before. More money is being spent 
on entertainment than at any time in the past 
Our potential market dwarfs the moviegoing 
public of just 20 years ago. 

We have made great advances in physical 


(RTHUR B. KRIM 


presentation and production techniques. There 
Ss no competitive industry that can match our 
skill and experience in mass showmanship 
Around the globe, motion pictures remain the 
first medium in prestige, excitement and 
appeal 

Certainly attendance patterns are shifting 
But if audiences are more selective, they are 
ilso more responsive to today’s top-quality 
fare In United Artists’ own experience 
blockbusters like “ Trapeze.” “Around the 
World in 80 Days” and “ The Pride and the 
Passion” are widely out-grossing anything 
ever released in the company’s 38-year history 

We have in a very real sense been stimula 
ted by the challenge of changing times, and, 
as a consequence of its recognition and mean 
ing. we have expanded our commitments with 
leading creative artists and developed a long- 
range production programme stressing the big 
properties and pictures that are yielding the 
record returns in today’s altered market. 

Much has been said and written about the 
threat of television. Fear of its competition 
has produced some paralysis and a great deal 
of confusion. United Artists has never looked 
upon TV as an adversary We have lived 
and grown in the TV age and registered some 


LOOKING 


while reduced to 35-mm. for theatre projec- 
tion, was photographed in 55mm. 

There is no let-up in the aggressive pro- 
gramme of fighting the competition of tele- 
vision. Now Twentieth Century-Fox has 
initiated a policy of producing the largest 
number of films in its history. 

We looked into other fields of entertainment 
to find young performers. In his first pic- 
ture, Elvis Presley was an immediate success: 
Pat Boone’s hit in his first film, “ Bernardine.” 
is another example; from the Broadway stage 
we obtained Jayne Mansfield, who has become 
a fine box-office attraction. In addition to 
this we began a talent development pro- 
gramme, part of which is our studio talent 
school. 

We knew that we must seek out the finest 
creative talents available. 

When Darryl F. Zanuck decided to enter the 
field of independent production we were cer- 
tain, of course, that here was one man who 
would give audiences superlative box-office 
entertainment that would induce them to go 
to cinemas rather than remain at their televi- 
sion sets. Mr. Zanuck has produced “ Island 
in the Sun” and has completed “The Sun 
Also Rises,” soon to be released. 

Although conscious of youth and its vital 
contribution, we realised that a great part of 
the industry’s future still rests on the shoulders 
of the talents who have given the world its 
finest pictures. 


FORWARD WITH 


AGGRESSION—contd. 


We entered into agreement with men like 
David O. Selznick, one of the great producers 
of our time. Mr. Selznick, who is now pro 
ducing “ A Farewell to Arms” with Rock 
Hudson and Jennifer Jones, has a long record 
of distinguished films. His “ Gone With the 
Wind” has been the biggest money-maker 
in motion picture history and he is producing 
* A Farewell to Arms” on a comparable scale, 


In addition, we have working with us Jerry 
Wald, Henry Ginsberg. Sam Engel, Al Licht- 
man and many others, 


The Spearhead 


Buddy Adler, the executive head of our 
studio, is a top producer in his own right and 
is the spearhead of the moves we are making. 

We have been able to complete our produc- 
tion and releasing plans for thenext 12 months. 
The presentation called “The Big Show” shows 
the ingredients, casts, directors, and creators 
of every subject on the programme for the 
year, 

We have been through a dark period but 
have always looked ahead to the light, and our 
industry is going forward. 


Now. members of the motion picture busi- 
ness on both sides of the Atlantic, as well as in 
other parts of the world. must keep on with 
an aggressive programme. 


a8 


of our when the 


biggest gains at a time 


medium’s impact in the United States was at 


a peak 

Since television is an established force, we 
have treated it as an adjunct of our own busi 
ness Through sales of films to TV, we have 


supplemented our income and gained addi 
tional financing to broaden our production of 
theatrical features 

Thus we have used TV to enhance the value 
ind scope of our service to exhibitors. To 
have ignored it would have proved self 
defeating to ourselves and our customers. By 
turning it to our advantage, we have expanded 
our potential as a continuing source of quality 
theatrical films 


Exhibitor Needs 


Underlying every phase of our development 
programme Over the past six years has been 
in earnest appraisal of the needs of theatre 
men around the world. Such success as we 
have registered would not have been possible 
without their confidence and support The 
results of this partnership are meaningful 
today. for they suggest the possibilities of the 
future 

In 1951. United Artists struck out on the 
road to recovery following a period of declin 
ing income and substantial 
time we lived a borderline existence, depend 
ing primarily on the random acquisition of 
properties By the end of the year we 
managed to show a profit and expanded our 
gains in 1952. 

Despite generally pessimistic forecasts for 
the industry, we entered into the financing of 
productions on a limited basis and increased 
our commitments with creative artists. 

By 1954 our gross had more than doubled, 
totalling almost $44,000,000. By last year we 
were able to report a record gross of 
$64.771.000, with net earnings after taxes of 
$3,106,000. 

Today we face the future as a soundly 
financed public corporation. We have multiple 
commitments with leading artists in_ the 
independent field. UA releases are virtually 
100 ver cent. financed by UA. Properties are 
currently in preparation for production and 
release over the next three years. Our star 
roster compares with the strongest that the 
industry has ever seen. 

In the light of this development in the past 
six years, we are understandably bullish about 
the industry’s basic health. Tomorrow's 
horizons are limited only by the energy and 
imagination that all of us can bring to bear 

There is a great audience around the globe 
for prime quality screen entertainment. This 
is the challenge. | am confident that we cap 
deliver 


losses } or a 


i ANE ie. 


56 


HE worid is rapidly moving into 

T what might accurately be termed a 

golden era of entertainment. This 

is and will continue to be a period in which 

entertainment reaches new high standards of 

quality, scope and imagination, It is also a 

period in which audiences will grow to num- 
bers neve before believed possible 

Contributing to make the golden era of 
entertainment a rewarding reality are such fac- 
tors as time and notable 
developments in communication. 

Most important, however, are the tremend- 
ous artistic and technical strides being made 
in the creation of superior films, 

Through Warner Brothers’ many years of 
motion picture production it has been our un- 
failing policy to look to the future as well as 
the present in carrying out our obiective of 


increased leisure 
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GATEWAY TO A 
GOLDEN ERA 


promises JACK L. 


making the highest quality films for the widest 
world audience. : 

We always have stressed the importance of 
acquiring great story properties and utilising 
the finest talent and technical facilities in 
bringing them to the screen. Just as con- 
sistently our studios have developed new talent 
and pioneered in the devising and perfecting 
of technical advancements. 

Results of that forward-looking policy will, 
1 am confident, be reflected importantly in 
theatre box-office receipts not only in the 
months, but in the years, ahead, 

For the immediate and near future we have 
an exceptionally strong line-up of pictures 
completed or in production. Being readied 
for early filming are great story properties 
including outstanding New York and London 
stage successes and a lion’s share of the latest 


LONG with your many friends 

A and readers, I congratulate 
KINE. on the occasion of its 

jubilee issue. Our trade journals certainly 


merit respect and support as a source of vital 
industry news Kine. has rendered an 
exemplary service as a medium of informa- 
tion and opinion 

One of the good fortunes of all democracies 
iS a Iree press And one of the prerequisites 
of our business is a free screen so that we 
may insure the propagation of ideas without 
the fetters of state control 

This is a blessing bestowed upon the motion 
picture in the free world and one we all 
cherish and endeavour to nurture 

As we look back we may view the pro- 
gress, both technically and artistically, that 
our industry has made in the past 50 years. 
This will be appropriately commemorated and 
celebrated by all branches of our business 
when the American industry concertedly 
‘aunches this fall an intensified campaign de- 


<P TES TURN IISH « — 


WORLD SELLING 


IS ESSENTIAL 


says MILTON J. RACKMIL 


signed to attract more of the public to the 
motion picture theatre, 

Such a project may well be developed in 
Great Britain and throughout the world. 
There is no denying the fact that people still 
preter entertainment in the movie theatres. 

But there must be consistent selling and 
promotion of our pictures. We must not relax 
our efforts to let the potential audience know 
that movies are still the most diversified and 
spectacular entertainment. 

One is either an optimist or a pessimist. As 
an optimist, I believe that all competitive 
forms of entertainment help rather than hinder 
our business. 

More stimulus in whetting the entertain- 
ment appetite means the creation of more 
desire to be entertained. 

It is our job to see that we get our share 
of the entertainment dollar by making pic- 
tures better and better, and by exhibiting them 
under more and more attractive auspices. 

Our company is committed to a policy of 


WARVER 


best-selling books of international reputatior 

We are, of course, constantly adding to our 
pre-eminent story properties. While continu- 
ing to present the industry’s top stars in our 
pictures, we are also intensifying the new 
talent development programme. 

From this development programme will 
come important new player personalities to 
take their places with the great name stars 
Warner has introduced and presented through 
the years. 

The traditional Warner policy of open doors 
to picture makers with talent and ideas re- 
mains a part of our future. With our own War 
ner productions we will continue to present 
pictures made by independent companies 
production and distribution 


utilising our 

facilities. 
Beginning this fall, world-wide release 1s 
Turn to page 60—> 


increased rather than diminishing production 
We want to do our part in making the motion 
picture theatre the most attractive centre of 
entertainment. 

We know that good pictures, effectively pub- 
licised, do better now than ever before. 

Let’s constantly realise that to keep our 
business healthy we must work together and 
expend our energies in exciting the public and 
not in dissipating it in intramural squabbles. 

Let’s not worry so much about the effect of 
television upon the box-office. Instead, let us 
dynamically inform the public that there’s a 
better show in the motion picture theatre. 
This means hard work and long-range plan- 
ning. Publications such as KINE. can be a 
great help in advocating the consolidation of 
these efforts, 
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‘The more things change, the more they are the 


same’. A great deal of film has run through the projection 


een gate since Kine Weekly first appeared —and the pro- 
O OUr 
ayers duction, presentation and influence of motion pictures 
new has developed immeasurably. 
will Yet the fundamentals remain unchanged. Enter- 
yee : tainment is still the primary purpose of the motion picture. 
— Kine Weekly still continues to render yeoman service to 
ye the industry. And the studios and laboratories. still 
— depend on Kodak for most of their film stock. 
anies 
ution 
se S 
—> 


Congratulations to 


*KINE WEEKLY’ 


on its 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


AST MAN FILM 


of made by 


% For sixty years the overwhelming choice 


ol Kodak Limited, Motion Picture Film Division, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ‘Eastman’ is a trade-mark 
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Change Must be 
Our Constant 


by STEVE BROIDY 


58 
OTHING $ stands still in the film 
IN ousiness It never has and nothing 
will convince me it ever will | 
think this is a should be, for we mirror in 


our product almost every phase of life, and 
life never stands stil 

But today, more than ever before—more 
even than in the days when the motion picture 
was finding its voice—we are being com- 
pelled to move, to readjust, to change. I think 
that is good, for from these moves, these re- 
adjustments and these changes will spring a 
better product for the screen 

I set myself up as no seer: I confess to no 
crystal gazing ability: | am no prophet, But 
1 am mindful that historians say history re- 
peats itself and that is why I think that further 
move eadiustments. changes will be neces- 
sary in the future to keep abreast of the times 


Two Factors 


Currently, we are beset by two strong fac- 
tors motivating an almost constant change in 
both the production of our motion pictures 
and our methods of enticing the public to the 
theatres to see them 

One factor 


in appetite which today does not fit the mould 


set for it by yesterday’s surveys. Just when 
you think you have hit upon the very thing 
the public wants and has been waiting for 
wham! you learn its appetite so easily satis- 


P 

t 
fed by one thing last night ts craving for 
something different today 


This factor keeps oul production talent 


the public’s vacillating appetite, 


proclaim that. If the emphasis ts on sex, then 
sex will be given its big play. If it’s action. 
the ads pictorially will strongly suggest that. 
But where violence and sex and action may 
seem to be uppermost in the public’s desire 


today, tomorrow i may be—who knows 
what? 

Some years ago, the public—let’s face it 
took, and paid for, what we gave it And 


came back for more. 

That's not true today 
several reasons. The 
course, is television, 

Television has been the film’s biggesi com- 
petitor in America. First, despite relatively 
poor programmes, its novelty kept people 
in their living-rooms and out of the theatre. 

Then, as programmes became worth while. 
the competition became even stronger and 
forced us to make much better films than we 
had been making. 

Now in America the threat from television 
is subsiding, but in the foreign market—from 
which we have been getting from 35 to 50 
per cent. of our gross these last few years 
television is beginning to find its place and 

setting up competition for us 


And perhaps for 
biggest reason, of 


Diversified Product 


In face of this there is. as we believe we see 
over here, but one thing to do and | am 
sure we are doing it. That is to make pictures 
of broad scale, pictures with such wide scope 
that television can’t handle them—at least 
not until television comes out with screens 
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further apart than Billy Wilder’s *’ Love in 
the Afternoon” and William Wryler’s 
‘Friendly Persuasion.” or the Hakim 


Brothers’ “ Hunchback of Notre Dame” and 
Marcel Hellman’s “* Let’s Be Happy.” Also, 
we have “ Dino” and far on the other side 
of the story ledger is “* The Rifle.” 

Here are films dealing with a conscientious 
objector in Civil War time, a rich American 
playboy on a romantic whirl in Paris, the im- 
mortal Quasimodo of Victor Hugo’s imagina- 
tion, a couple of Americans who find love in 
England and Scotland, a 17-years-old kid just 
out of a reformatory after three years’ con- 
finement for participating in a murderous 
holdup and a man of the American plains 
country when that land was ruled by one 
whose trigger finger was quick. 

There is varied product for you. Those 
pictures were made as part of an over-all 
production programme designed to please the 
diversified, ever-changing public appetite, We 


ose to those areas where a change in the the size of the side of your house. at Allied Artists think that these, plus a big 
public pulse may first be noted—and it keeps With all this in mind, we at Allied Artists group of highly exploitable programme pic- 
them quite apprehensive, too, and not distant have tried to make our pictures from blue- tures, will speH® continued success for our 
from a ipp of America’s newest tran- prints drawn by those who have made careful company. : 
qu studies of both the public’s taste and the Meanwhile, we are busy planning on other 
Along the same lines, our mode of adver competition of television, pictures yet to carry the Allied Artists labe 
ing d ted by the public desire. If it’s In our current crop of top-drawer pictures And as the plans are on the drawing board 
violence it wants, and our film has violence in there is a great variety of subject matter. there will be changes, probably many, t 
ir advertisements, you mav be sure, will Nothing in story content could be much keep abreast of the public’s oscillating wants 
PRODUCTION FILM PROCESSING AND RUSH PRINTING 
TITLES * OPTICALS * INSERTS * SPECIAL EFFECTS 
ANIMATED DIAGRAMS * EDITING * NEGATIVE CUTTING 
FILMLETS AND FILM STRIPS IN B & W AND COLOUR 
ESTABLISHED 


OVER 25 YEARS 


71 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: 
GER. 0831-35 


REVIEW YOUR FILMS AT OUR R.C.A. PREVIEW THEATRE 


MAG-OPT. 35 and 16 mm 
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Sm E the whole world will provide 


the competitive field in the next 

grand phase of television, we, like 
our neighbours around the globe, must begin 
thinking internationally in framing our pro- 
grammes and operating policies. 

Now, more than ever before, we must try 
to be all things to all men if we are to 
appeal to the enormous potential audiences 
awaiting the expanding facilities. And this 
means now! 

What effect will our efforts to cater to a 
world-wide market have on our domestic 
situation? How soon may we expect the 
inevitable spread of TV to become effective? 
What will be the methods of broadcasting? 
How will productions and distribution be 
financed? And how will the growth of the 
new giant affect other kinds of mass enter- 
tainment, especially theatrical motion pic- 
tures, at home and abroad? 


No Change 


Whatever I may have to offer by way of 
comment must, of course, be based on our 
own experience with Disneyland TV and the 
Mickey Mouse Club programmes with respect 
to our entire production programme during the 
past four years. 

Basically, our concept of television and its 
relation to theatrical motion pictures remains 
the same today as when we made our first 
telecast. 

Motion pictures for the theatre have always 
been our main concern. 

Our organisation is set up to make the two 
mutually beneficial. TV serves to promote 
the theatrical product, without, however, los- 
ing its own entertainment identity. 

This dual service has guided our selection 
of material and methods of promotion. The 
results have been consistently successful. 

We intend to follow the same procedures 
and policies in the foreign market wherever 
feasible. 

We expect, as far as possible, to release the 
identical material for overseas, as for our 
home market. There may be some slight 
change in the treatment of subject matter for 
future programmes, since they will be going 
to people of different cultures and races. And, 
of course, there will be the dubbing and 
language titles. 

Each country poses its own problems. Con- 
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Learning From Television 


FILM SUBJECTS MUST 
BE SIMPLE 


advises WALT DISNEY 


ditions reflect political thinking and the atti- 
tudes of governments towards the entertain- 
ment and recreational privileges of their 
people. The current economy is a big factor. 
Established amusement habits are very 
important, especially as to the legitimate and 
motion picture theatre. Levels of culture are 
i consideration. 

What trends will world-wide TV expansion 
bring about in the making of films for the 
theatre and the whole field of projected enter- 
tainment as well as for its own prosperity? 

One thing certainly. 

This is the trend—the necessity, rather—to 
keep the subject matter simple and easily 
understood by everyone who has access to a 
IV set. 

Behind all the surface differences which 
seem to set nationalities and races apart, there 
is one great bond. In their deep and abiding 
emotional life, all people are very much alike. 

This has always been our guide in select- 
ing the materia] for theatre movies and, more 
recently, for the Disneyland and Mickey 
Mouse Club programmes. Enthralled by 
pictures, the literate and the illiterate, the culti- 
vated and the unschooled, young and old, are 
on common ground. They laugh at the same 
things; are moved by the same pathos; thrill to 
the same excitements. 

We always keep to the forefront that there 
are two grand divisions of popular interest. 

One, almost as old as the moving picture 


itself, deals with fairy tale, fable and classic 
fictions which have always been close to the 
life and hearts of people; pictures like “* Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,” “ Pinocchio,” 
* Cinderella’ and “ Sleeping Beauty.” 


Adventure tales, the fight for just causes, | 


also hold timeless and universal appeal. 

The other category, comparatively new as 
subject of popular entertainment, relates to 
science and nature, explaining many wonders 
which have been the source of dark mysteries, 
superstitions and curious phenomena. Here 
is an unfailing area of common human 
curiosity. 

It is attested in the wide audience reception 
of factuals like our living nature series and films 
like “ Our Friend the Atom,” “ Man in Space,” 
* Secrets of Life,” “* Man and the Moon” and 
“Mars and Beyond.” 

Subjects for international broadcast cannot 
be controversial or create antagonisms. They 
cannot be deliberate propaganda. And yet 
they must have character and meaning and 
vitality to justify their place among competi- 
tive offerings. 

Our television productions have brought us 
no direct financial return. By themselves, they 
have been costly. But the indirect contri- 
butions have been very valuable. They have 
materially enlarged our theatre audiences: 
they have proved very stimulating to our com- 
pany production staffs; have given us new 
slants on story and production techniques. 


GATEWAY TO A GOLDEN ERA—contd. 


scheduled for such Warner pictures as ‘‘ Band 
of Angels,” co-starring Clark Gable and 
Yvonne De Carlo; “* The Pajama Game,” the 
hit musical starring Doris Day and John 
Raitt; “ The Helen Morgan Story,” musical 
drama of the fabulous singer of the ’20s, star- 
ring Ann Blyth and Paul Newman; “ The 
Story of Mankind,” with more than 50 name 
personalities. 

Also “Sayonara,” screen adaptation of 
James Michener’s novel, starring Marlon 
Brando, with Patricia Owens, Red Buttons, 
Ricardo Montalban and two beaut'ful Japan- 
ese discoveries Miiko Taka and Miyoshi 
Umeki; “ The Old Man and the Sea,” star- 
ring Spencer Tracy in Ernest Hemingway's 
Pulitzer and Nobel Prize story; “No Time 
for Sergeants,” starring Andy Griffith in the 
film version of the stage comedy; “ No Sleep 
Till Dawn,” starring Natalie Wood. Karl 
Malden and the new discovery Efrem Zim- 
balist, jnr.; and “ The Deep Six.” romantic 
adventure drama starring Alan Ladd. 


In production or scheduled for filming are 
such important properties as ‘* Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar,” the Herman Wouk novel to star 
Natalie Wood; ‘‘ Auntie Mame,” based on 
the novel and comedy play and to star Rosa- 
lind Russel] in the role she created on Broad- 
way; “ The FBI Story,” America’s number 
one best-selling book; “The Nun’s Story,” 
to star Audrey Hepburn in the dramatisation 
of Kathryn Hulme’s book; “ Too Much. Too 
Soon,” the dramatic story of Diana Barry- 
more; “ Damn Yankees,” the musical comedy ; 
“ Fifteen Bullets from Fort Dobbs,” big-scale 
western starring Clint Walker; “ Onionhead,” 
adaptation of the comedy best-seller by Wel 
don Hill, to star Andy Griffith; and Pear 
Buck’s new novel, “ Letter from Peking.” 

_ With these and other films of similar calibre 
in work at our California studios, exhibitors 
can look with confidence to Warner for 
continuous flow of top-quality motion pic- 
tures. The cinema, as we see it, has a cop- 
tinuing successful future, 
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HIGH DUTY ARC CARBONS 


for cinema projection and 


studio lighting equipment 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTERSEA - LONDON - ENGLAND 
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GAUMONT-KALEE 
equipment is specified 


when 


only the best will do 
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OUR GROWTH POTENTIAL 
IS TREMENDOUS 


HEN Mike Todd, maestro ot the 

W improbable, was about to unveil 

“ Oklahoma!” a couple of years 

ago. he telephoned me late one Friday night 

ind suggested we meet immediately—“in ten 
minutes, okay? ~ 

We didn’t, but we made an appointment for 
breakfast on the following (Saturday) morning 
in Mike’s Fitth Avenue penthouse apartment 
It was early and Mr. Todd, who had been up 
until 4 a.m. at a Lamb’s Club shindig for 
Marilyn Monroe, was still in his white silk, 
monogrammed pyjamas. 

He was tousle-haired, sleepy-eyed but 
promptly gave vent to a torrent of words about 
his new venture and the launching of the 
Todd-AO process. He was grouping for a 
phrase with which to describe it, for though 
Mike’s language is vigorous, to say the least, 
he is not equipped with a very wide vocabu- 
lary. 

“| kinda mean.” he said, “it’s a slice of 
life. That's it! That's what I'm trying to 
do—give the public a slice of lite.” 

He was pleased with himself for having 
thought of the expression which, I have no 
doubt, he believed he bad originated, whereas. 
of course, films have succeeded only because 
they mirror the world we live in. 

Today the mirror is somewhat distorted for 
the world is changing in kaleidoscopic fashion 
under the impact of a social, economic and 
technological revolution which is racing ahead 
even of man’s imagination. 


Humpty Dumpty Falls 


The pattern of living in a dozen countries 
has been transformed; old ideas have been 
swept aside with breakneck speed and every- 
where the humpty dumpty of tradition has 
fallen from the wall. 

This transition from the leisurely, backward 
years of the ‘thirties into a new era in which 
time and space are being annihilated is the 
basic reason for the motion picture industry's 
present uncertainties and difficulties Tele- 
vision has played its part in breaking the film- 
‘oing habit, but TV is merely one symptom 
f an entirely new concept of living resulting 
rom an upheaval which has given millions ot 
eople new aspirations and wider horizons 

In a fumbling sort of way, largely by trial 

nd error methods, the film industry’s leaders 
ave been attempting to deal with a situation 
hich, in the past ten years, has brought 
ttendance figures in the United States, stili 
ie world’s biggest single market for cinema 
iertainment, to a painfully low ebb. 

It is no secret that last year, for instance 

‘veral of the major companies were saved 
om disaster only by the incomes they re 
ived from non-film sources and by the 


prosperity they were enjoying overseas where 
the tull torce of competitive attractions had 
not yet been felt 

Needs must when the devil drives, and 
established procedures and time-worn policies 
ire being tossed aside in a process of change 
never equalled since some ink-stained midwife 
first smacked KINE.’sS bottom 50 years ago and 
brought it muling and puking into life 

Studio chieftains are being removed from 
their well-fortified battkements. The Gordian 
knots of family despotism are being severed 
ind even Hollywood's vast sound stages, once 
the symbol of industry prosperity, are being 


by LEONARD COULTER 
‘KINE. New York 


Correspondent 


eyed as real estate developments and oil-pro- 
ducing lots. Some of America’s once-famous 
studios have, indeed, stopped making pictures 
iltogether, except in occasional fits and starts 

It is no use pretending that the process o1 
change has run its course and that the captains 
of the film industry can now see far enough 
ahead to steer an even course. Never was the 


outlook more beclouded; yet never was it 
richer in possibilities 
Next year a man-made moon will be 


dangling in the heavens and with it will come 
the first opportunity since creation for infor- 
mation, entertainment (yes. and even propa- 
ganda!) to be carried simultaneously to every- 
one on earth. International travel will soon 
have been reduced to a matter of an hour or 
two. Medical science has already made such 
progress that we can even now visualise an 
extension of the human life-span far beyond 
the average we enjoy today 

Without engaging in any 
it 38 easy 


Wellsian fancies 
to see that the world our children 
will inherit (barring an atomic cataclysm) must 
be a vastly different place from the one we 
know, for the age of communication js all but 
upon us and what we today proudly refer to 
as “global policies” will seem as old 
fashioned and antiquated as the muzzle-load- 
ing cannon is to the atomic scientist. 

In such a world, shrunk to peanut size, 
where every man has 2.500,000,000  neigh- 
bours, what role can the film industry play? 
his much can surely be said: no other indus 
tr one-tenth as well equipped to take 
leadership. for none other has yet manufac 


try Is 


tured a 


product--and sold it--which ts 
universally desired by the teeming masses o! 
Africa as by the handful of people who ex 
hibit Australasia. 

Communication ts the very essence of the 
film: the communication not merely of ente: 
tainment, but of culture and enlightenment 
Criticised though it has been, it has in an 
almost magical way broken down the barriers 
dividing people from people That is a 
massive achievement which cannot be denied 
and the astonishing thing is that it has been 
accomplished in a mere fragment of time 
half a century. 

For an industry which, from a_ purely 
Statistical viewpoint, is almost “ on its uppers 
compared with the palmy, booming days of 
the early ‘forties, the film business is attract 
ing a great deal of attention from hard-headed 
businessmen and bankers who might reason 
ably have been expected to 
long-shot gamble too risky for their most 
adventurous clients. They have moved them 
selves into key positions with several of the 
major companies in the past two years; others 
are risking fortunes .on the sidelines, in such 
projects as Toll-TV and the so-called “ cable 
theatre.” 

The simple truth seems to be that these men 
regard the industry as one having what, in 
financial jargon, they call a “ growth poten 
tial’’ in the age of world communication 
which looms ahead. 

No one at this moment can say 
ultimate pattern of 


{ 


regard it as a 


what the 
operations will be—if, 
indeed, there can be an ultimate in anything 
so volatile as show business—but to anybody 
who keeps a weather eye cocked On the signs 
and portents it is obvious that many 
tions are 


innova 
vet to come within our industry 


Prospect: Exciting 


Such developments as will 
wrought by the time Kini 
hundredth birthday in the year 2007 will 
undoubtedly, have stemmed from techno 
logical advances now only in the dream stage 
which will carry us a long way 
mere purveyors of amusement 

In the meantime the chill 
tion may blow ill for 
price of al] progress 


have been 


celebrates it 


from. be 


winds of trans 
that is tl 


some of us 
But to those who ponde 


the future carefully the prospect is far mor 
exciting than it was SO years ago when B 
Selig trekked westward to shoot the fir 
movies ever photographed in what is now 


Los Angeles 


mn 
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GRAND NATIONAL PICTURES LID 


IN RELEASE 
“FACE IN THE NIGHT” 


Starring Griffith Jones Lisa Gastoni 


“AT THE STROKE OF NINE” 


Starring Patricia Dainton Stephen Murray 


“CORONER CREEK” 


(Re- presentation) 


Starring Randolph Scott Marguerite Chapman 


“SHOCKPROOF” 


(Re- presentation) 


Starring Cornel Wilde Patricia Knight 


FOR EARLY TRADE SHOW 
“THE SURGEON’S KNIFE” 


Starring Donald Houston Adrienne Corri 


“SAIL INTO DANGER” 


Starring Dennis O’Keefe Kathleen Ryan 


“THE GREAT MANHUNT” 


(Re- presentation) 


Starring Randolph Scott George Macready 


“NATURE’S MAGIC” 
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Pay big Dividends 


In This 


Market 


by NORMAN RYDGE 


INE.’S golden jubilee has a rich, 
K promising ring about it, very 
much in harmony with my oft- 
expressed belief that the golden age of the 
motion picture industry lies ahead. 

The trade in Australia welcomes this happy 
and auspicious occasion to pay sincere and 
well-earned tribute to Kine. for magnificent 
and invaluable service rendered over five 
momentous decades. 

Australian showmen, in common with their 
British contemporaries, have a deep appre- 
ciation of the worth of this grand journal, for 
it is from its pages that we keep informed of 
trade trends and vital activities in the hub of 
the British film world which have far-reaching 
consequences in this far-off part of the 
British Commonwealth, 


Champion of Good 


Nowhere is the growth and importance of 
our industry mirrored more clearly than in 
the pages of this great journal. Its editorial 
policy, sensitive to the practical aims and 
finest ideals of the three major fields of pro- 
duction, distribution and_ exhibition, has 
ilways championed those influences which 
xert the greatest good for the industry as a 
while. 

In the fast-moving. swiftly-changing 
urrents which sweep our industry along its 
urbulent course, KINeE. has maintained a strict 
mpartiality coupled with a faithful reportage 
f conflicting viewpoints. It has a place on 
he desk of every executive who aims to be 
ell informed. 


The Best Stimulant 


Whatever success stories its pages have re- 
rded over the past 50 years will, I am cer- 
n, be eclipsed by the greater achievements 
the film industry which the future holds. | 
this with a full appreciation of the grow- 
competition in the entertainment world 
ich the motion picture must contend with. 
» face new challenges. new elements seeking 
share our markets. This is the best stimu- 
t we could have. For competition, in what- 
r form, is a good thing. It has always 
‘n the most powerful single factor for pro- 
ss and expansion in the world’s largest 
ustries. 


Television I regard as a force which we 
should endeavour to use in the interest of our 
industry—a modern aid provided by this 
scientific age with which forward-thinking 
showmen will ultimately achieve a greate! 
market for the motion picture. 


From this side of the world we view the 
future with keenest anticipation and en- 
thusiasm. We view it through the eyes of a 


young country only just entering the imimiat 
phase of nation-building. We believe we have 
as yet laid only the foundation stone of an 
edifice which will rise to towering heights in 
the southern hemisphere. 

To us, our present problems are regarded 
as really opportunities in disguise. If this 
sounds too much like heads-in-the-clouds 
optimism, let me quote one or two solid facts. 

Australia has a present population of 94 
million. Our cinemas cater for about four 
million weekly. 


Additional Patronage 


Right now there are more than two million 
youngsters under ten years of age upon whom 
we are concentrating all our showmanship 
arts to convert into an additional adult 
patronage for the near future. 

And on top of this immigration and natural 
increase are multiplying Australia’s population 
at a rate that will double its present strength 
within 25 years or thereabouts. What an enor- 
mous potential for our industry! What a 
terrific picture-going audience to be catered 
for! 

Why do we expect to develop the motion 
picture industry to keep pace with the 
phenomenal growth of this young nation? 
There are many good reasons for our confi- 
dence, but I shall give two. 

In the first place no other business or indus- 
try gives so much for so little. A marvellous 
three hours’ entertainment in magnificent 
theatres with excellent service, for less than 
the price of a packet of cigarettes, is something 
to be proud of. Something that cannot be 
matched in value by any other enterprise. It 
is something that inspires the finest salesman- 
ship we are capable of producing. 

Salesmanship is my second reason for a 
confident approach to the future. Salesman- 

ship will be a deciding factor. The kind of 


salesmanship inspired by the knowledge that 
an expanding market is waiting to pay rich 


dividends. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the results it can achieve, especially when it Is 
coupled with long experience 


Potential Unknown 


We think we know what makes for good 
popular entertainment. We don't yet know 
the true potential of the market. The prospect 
of fighting for one’s rightful share of the 
public’s free-spending money will give us new 
targets to aim at. In the long run it is well 
within the bounds of possibility that we will 
surprise ourselves with a new conception of 
the true market value of the cinema 

There is no substitute for the tamily night 
out at the cinema and the fine flow of British 
films which have been vastly improving in 
quality and appeal over the last few years 1s 
but a foreruhner of even bigger things to come 
from the studios, 

After all, the cinema is not just a static 
commodity in danger of being outdated and 
outmoded by the effuxion of time; it is the 
ever-changing product of imagination and 
originality sustained by enterprise and 
courage. 

These 
business. 
of money. 
a fortune. 
number. 


are the essential elements of show 
One good idea can be worth a lot 

A flood of good ideas can create 
We have proved this times out of 


Grand Careers 


Our job is to be a better competitor than our 
rivals and if we continue to run our business 
with keener salesmanship and with all the 
energy at our command, then we will surely 
have every reason to continue to be proud 
of this great industry of ours 

I can think of no better way of concluding 
than upon the note I sounded to the young 
people of our industry in Australia only 
recently. 

I told them that not only did the film in- 
dustry offer grand careers for themselves, but 
I am convinced that it will offer even greater 
careers for their children. 


Congratulations to 
Kinematograph Weekly 
on completing fifty years of 
service to the film industry 
from 


COUNTRYMAN 
FILMS 


Producers of 


THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 
GATEWAY TO THE ANTARCTIC 


and now 


COUNTRYMAN FILMS LTD., | SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. W1 
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{ OR 50 years—the lifetime both of 
Kine, and of motion pictures as 
a recognised factor in universal 
entertainment—the industry has followed a 
progressive policy to attainments beyond the 
imagination of its founders. 

A succession of broad-visioned leaders 

ensured its greatness with creative talent and 
architectural skills, evolving the stars, the 
cinemas, the ingredients of the screen's 
irresistible appeal. 

Now at the half-century, having gained the 
world as its audience. the industry looks into 

3} future in which it is not the challenger, but 
§ the challenged. 

It must be prepared to meet competition 
from newer forms of entertainment with the 
same inventiveness that produced sound and 
the wide screen systems at psychological 
moments in the past. 

The alternative is to rest on its laurels 
which means: stand still and stagnate. 

Spyros P. Skouras certainly did not con- 
template that when in New York recently he 
nunciated a dictum for the industry: 

“We are fighting to maintain for present 

rd future generations a form of entertain- 

ent which has been a way of life for many 
st generations. 

“We are resolved more than ever that we 

ill be the master and not the slave of 

cumstance.” 

His organisation has created a pattern of 

gress based on production and entertain- 

nt values beyond the range of television. 
is must be the aim of every producer and 
« hibitor. 
; ’ r 
| TV, the Infant 
: or no matter how much we would like to 
) bo teve the new medium is nearing its limits. 
th truth is that television is the infant industry 
( today—"‘ Its surface has only been 
P itched "—just as motion pictures were 
d. cribed years ago when youth, courage and 
a’ bition were a film man’s basic quali- 
fh. tions. 
1 10 years, since television resumed its post- 
> career in the United Kingdom, 8,000,000 
» se licences have been issued—one for about 
> © -+y six people of its 45,000,000 population. 
; he same ratio applied to Australia’s 
j 
‘ 


ae 


1937 


THIS IS EXPANSION 


ERA IN AUSTRALIA 
—GIVEN THE FILMS 


says ERNEST TURNBULL 


9,500,000 population 
1,500,000. sets 


would yield about 
_ As this is written, television has operated 
for less than a year in Australia; there are six 
channels from two capital cities Sydney and 
Melbourne. Set registrations total only 
74,275, but are increasing now at the rate of 
5,000 a week. 


Extension of telecasting to the four other 
capital cities to make the service nation-wide: 
acceleration of installations such as occurred 
in Britain when TV developed stars and 
personalities; and coverage of national events 
intensified public interest. These are inevit- 
able problems for Australian exhibitors. 

Meeting them, however, should not plunge 
theatre owners into bleak extremes such as 
touched the industry’s morale in England and 
America, provided always that product main- 
tains the promised audience values. 


High Standards 


Nowhere else in the British Commonwealth 
do motion pictures mean more to the enter- 
tainment of the people than in Australia 
Standards are high. In service and comfort 
city cinemas equal London’s best. With seat 
reservations and first-class presentation, an 
evening at the pictures becomes an occasion 
it has the show-going feel of the West End 
theatre—-and is something the Australian 
picturegoer .will not exchange for television 
until TV can supply comparable entertain- 
ment. 


Fhe most confident assurance of the film 
industry’s prosperity is the prosperity of the 
country itself 

Only America in its greatest period of 
development has presented such a picture as 
Australia today: every ship bringing new 
population, every week reporting new mineral 
wealth, every energy establishing new indus- 
tries and discovering new resources. 


Since the war, population has increased by 
37.5 per cent. A comprehensive migration 
policy drawing people from practically every 
country in the world, linked with the natural 
annual increase and an abundant economy 
which makes for early marriage and high 
birthrate, should double the population in 
20 years. 


The work-force of men and women gain- 
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fully employed is at the highest peak in the 
country’s history, at wages scales second only 
to 5. 


Expanding industries are turning old towns 
into new cities. Gigantic irrigation projects 
are establishing populous centres where little 
existed before. Wool for 1956-57 has earned 
a record £500,000,000. 


The world is demanding 
Rum Jungle, bauxite from 
rutile from the Pacific beaches, iron ore, 
asbestos, lead and zinc from places which 
sound like western movies. In the words of 
the Director of the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources: “We are on the threshold of a 
new pioneering era as thrilling as and more 
promising than the one which began the real 
growth of Australia—the discovery of gold.” 


from 
Land, 


uranium 
Arnhem 


Present problems for exhibitors stem from 
increasing costs—some due to causes beyond 
our control and affecting all industries; others 
to the temptation, which seems inherent in us, 
to operate on too grand a scale 


Showmanship is a heady draught. No cir- 
cuit can exist without it; no circuit can afford 
too much of it. 


So the showman and the accountant must 
meet face to face (although probably they'll 
never see eye to eye) in a determined effort 
to consolidate and make the maximum of 
existing resources, without further lush com- 
mitments based on tomorrow's expectancies 


Australia already has the theatres to meet 
our national expansion. 


Product’s Part 


Apart from our own selling efforts and 
operating sense—and we bow to no one in 
these—whether the cinemas fill or not 
depends upon the product American and 


British studios provide. 


To the tussle with television we must apply 
the slogan which spurred the factories of 
Britain during the war: “Give us the tools 
and we'll finish the job! ” 


Give us the pictures! We won't finish 
rV, but we'll enjoy a profitable co-existence 
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GODDARD & SMITH 


VALUERS 22 KING STREET 
to the ST. JAMES’S 
MOTION PICTURE LONDON. SW1 
INDUSTRY WHI 2721 (20 lines) 


Each and every week of the year 
The Kinematograph Weekly has 
given most of the best, and now 
celebrates its Golden Jubilee. 


May this great publication 
continue as in the past. 


H. C. Orr 
Orr Circuit 
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Panning Across Australia 


1957 


THEATRE LICENSING 
BRINGS CONTROVERSY 


FTER only one year of television trans- 

A mission the mouon picture business in 

Australia is already showing distinct 

signs that the future is not going to be rosy at all 

In recent months the public has shown a more 

clearly defined trend of shopping for entertain- 

ment than ever before. Only the biggest pictures 

are doing big box-office. while the smaller quality 
films are going down rapidly. 

In Sydney and Melbourne now there are some 
75,000 television sets, with every prospect, if the 
steady growth of set sales continues, that there 
will be a further 100,000 by the end of the year. 
Allowing a minimum of three family members to 


a set this gives us well over half a million 
gathered around TV. 
Most controversial legislation is theatre 


licensing, particularly in New South Wales. Since 
1938, this state has restricted the growth of 
theatres by a licensing system introduced at the 
behest of existing exhibitors. Anyone proposing 
io build a theatre must apply for endorsement on 
che customary public hall licence and any existing 
showman who considers his interests may be 
hreatened by the proposed theatre may object. 
This legislation really became headline news 
when the question of drive-ins came up. Exhibi- 
ors as a whole. including the major circuits, did 
not want drive-ins and used their influence with 
he Theatres and Films Commission to keep them 
out. Eventually, several licences were granted. 
ihe majority of them going to a combination of 
xhibitor interests seeking to keep promoters out 


States Impose ET 


Similar legislation is in force in Queensland 
nad licensing also exists in Tasmania, but there 
+ no theatre licensing in the other states. 
Entertainments tax formerly existed in every 
state as a Commonwealth tax, but the Federal 
Government moved out of this field in October. 
983. Tasmania and West Australia immediately 
mposed state entertainments taxes of their own. 
lightly less than the old Federal tax, and Victoria 
followed on November 8, 1953. So far, despite 
sveral hints, the governments of New South 
Wales, Queensland and South Australia have not 
posed an entertainments tax. 
The censorship of films is a Commonwealth 
sponsibility: all films coming into Australia 
d Australian-made films going out) are viewed 
the Commonwealth Film Censorship Board, 
wich is part of the Customs and Excise Depart- 
nt. This body also censors TV films and all 
p vate films brought in by travellers, embassies 
(| sold for public exhibition), churches and clubs. 
n 1946, plans were put in hand for uniform 
c sorship legislation in all states, but after 11] 
Ss only Queensland, Western Australia and 
[ mania have passed the enabling legislation. 


} wever, a gentlemen’s agreement exists between 
() censorship and the trade that certain practices 
«be observed and others outlawed 

irely horror films are no longer imported: 
© bitors show censorship certificates before 


every picture; exhibitors run slides at every per- 
formance showing the meaning of various censor- 
ship symbols; films not suitable for children are 
not shown before 5.30 p.m. on Saturdays (there 
are no Sunday screenings in Australia except for 
very few situauions) unless there is more than one 
theatre servicing a locality, in which case applica- 
tion may be made for one of the theatres to 
screen adult films at matinees. 


Quota legislation favouring local and British 
product has been in force in Australia since the 
‘30s. In New South Wales the minimum propor- 
ion of British quota films which an exhibitor 
shall show annually is 1S per cent. In other 
States there is no such law, but an agreement 
exists between exhibitors and the Premiers that 
they will show 15 per cent. British films. Exhibi- 
supposed to show 3. per cent. of 
Australian films and distributors are supposed to 
acquire 2} per of Australian films, but so 
few local films are made that it is impossible to 
fulfil even this small quota. 


tors are 


cent. 


Rejection Clauses 


Exhibitors have a 25 per cent. rejection clause 
in their standard contracts in New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland, and in South Australia 
there is an agreement whereby Adelaide city 
theatres have 10 per cent. rejection and suburban 
and country theatres IS per cent. There is no 
rejection in Western Australia or Tasmania. 


There is no restriction on the amount of films 
which anyone wishes to import, but equipment is 
the subject of governmental limitation. As with 
every other commodity, licences have to be 
obtained to import film equipment. 


National Theatre Supplies handles Gaumont 
Kalce equipment which comes in from England on 
licence; it is impossible to import from America 
as a general principle, but Metro equips its circuit 


with American projection equipment purchased, 
possibly, out of its dollar reserves overseas. 
Most of Westrex’s equipment comes from 


England, while most of RCA’s is made in 
Australia. Because there are a few local equip- 
ment manufacturers, importers of British projec- 
tion equipment have to pay a 15 per 
customs duly. 


cent. 


Exhibitors’ Power 


Customs is payable on film stock, positive and 
negative, imported from overseas with a heavy 
bias in favour of British films Total cost, in- 
cluding customs, primage and other charges is 
approximately 2d. per foot on British films and 
approximately 6d. per foot on others. 


The most noticeable trend in the past two 
decades has been for the balance of power in the 


industry to shift from the distribution to the 
exhibition side. This has come about largely 
through the rapid and extensive growth of the 
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circuits, Hoyts (178 theatres) and Greater Union 
(130) being the most important by far 

Most distributors have tended to switch from 
selling annually a certain number of films tutled 
and untitled in various brackets to selling in 
groups and by specific titles 

Exhibitors are, for the most part, installing the 
new ratios and it is claimed that, pro rata of 
population, Australia has the greatest anamorphic 
installation total in the world: 1,100 theatres—65 
per cent. 

Local production is sporadic and has been 
largely kept going in recent years by outfits like 
Ealing and Rank, which have been making films 
here (* Robbery Under Arms,” “ The Shiralec 
cic. ). 

Chips Rafferty and Lee Robinson have a tie-in 
with a French outfit to make films on a bilingua 
basis. *‘ Walk into Paradise” was the first and 
another is about to begin starring Martine Carol 

A vigorous National Film Unit makes short 
and documentaries. Certain organisations, like 
Shell, also produce occasional documentaries. The 
once-famous Cinesound company now makes 
advertising films, mainly. 

At this date the total number of theatre n 
Australia is 1,765, plus 40 itinerant 35-mm. ex 
hibitors. There are also 107 fixed and 19 touring 
16-mm. commercial exhibitors, not counting some 
thousands of home and club users of the small 
gauge film. There are about 40 drive-ins in 
Australia. 

Latest statistics showed that seating capacity of 
Australia’s 35-mm. theatres was 1,192,235, but 
this figure will have been exceeded by now 

Population of the 
10 million 


country is approximately 


It is difficult to secure attendance figures of any 
current value; the latest ones available to date are 
for the year ended June 30, 1955, when there wer 
137.861.0000 admissions. There is now no Federal 
enicrtainments tax, as we have said, but the last 
collection, for year ended June 30, 1953. was 
£6,707 S80. 


Feature Imports 


Film imports for 1956 totalled 431 feature 
length films, of which 247 came from the U.S 
99 from the UK and 8S from other countries. 
The preceding year there were 412 features im 
ported: 233 from the U.S, 104 from the UK and 
85 from other countries. 
rejected in 1956 and cuts 
were made in 156: 231 were classified suitable for 
genera! exhibition and 200 as not suitable for 
children under 16 

A considerable increase in the importing of 
16-mm. films is due to television, of course, and 
82 per cent. of the films for TV come from the 
U.S and 17 per cent. from the UK. 

Despite certain bold talk by some 
leaders in the past, there is regrettable evidence 
that many top executives are gloomy about th 
future. The growing impact of TV, poor product 
with few exceptions in the smash class and the 
no longer novel appeal of the new screen tech 
niques are claimed to be cutting box-offices 
although some exhibitors see the rapid growth of 
ex-servicemen’s clubs (with 16-mm. movies, drink 
and gambling) and hotels offering live entertain 
ment as powerful opposition. 


Two features were 


industry 


Whatever the reason, optimism is not spilling 
over and it is likely that the future may see the 
extinction of some small! theatres 


} 
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Australia’s newest (and finest) studios salute 
the world’s oldest (and best) film trade journal 
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SOUND RECORDING 


At Artransa Park in French’s Forest, Sydney, New South Wales, 


Australia’s largest and most modern studios produce features and advertis- 


ing films of every type and of unrivalled quality for cinema and television. 
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People Have Broken 


the TV 


HERE'S a bright horizon for the 
Canadian motion picture industry. 
Strong films from both Hollywood 


und the United Kingdom promise for Canadian 
theatres bigger grosses than were experienced dur- 
ing the first half of the year 

The holding back of the strong attractions 
during the second quarter of the year for use 
in the third quarter left many exhibitors wonder- 
ing whether their balance sheets would end in 
red ink. Most exhibitors, however. bullish 
about the prospects. 

The population has broken its TV habit and 
now secks the best in entertainment whether 
from the small screen at home or the wide screen 
in the theatres. The entertainment seckers look 
for pictures deviating from the “* old hat.” 


are 


The same stories are still wanted but, as in 
the population’s taste in automobiles, model 
changes are sought. Flair and distinction are 


craved in motion pictures. Stories with a new 
approach are wanted. Even controversy is accept- 
able. The critics are ignored as people clamour 
at the box-offices for pictures on which the “* poo- 
bahs ** have looked down their noses. 

No two circuit cxecutives will agree on specific 
trends in the industry. One will say the industry, 
subservient to the United States pattern, is riding 
the coat-tails of its parent. Another will remark 
that the trends have been whirlpools in a river of 
time, with high points in tae first quarter of 
the year, sagging in the second quarter, but 
both agree the prospects are good. 

The product is appealing to the exhibitors who 
ire gearing themselves for big grosses—but con- 
fess: “ Who can foretell the nublic’s mind? ” 


Big Films Saved 


One exhibitor points out that the year began 
trongly with a quantity of high calibre films, 
~oosting grosses along the line. But during the 
nonths of April, May and June, the big films 
‘mained in the distributors’ vaults, saving the 
vest for the drive-ins during the summer 1m the 
S. During July and August when the big TV 
iows were off the air, July showed better results 


at the box-office than during the comparable 
period last year. 
The optimistic viewpoint was borne out by 


Odeon Theatres (Canada), Ltd., which reopened 
four of six houses closed last year. 
If the improvement continues, “then the 
lustry could recoup its past losses, provided 
lessening interest in TV continues,” said an 
€ ecutive. 
“The filmgoer shops on his TV set as_he 
ps for his movies. In both, he wants quality. 
re is no question that our potential audience 
i. greater than for the past three years,” said 
t= executive. 
‘The public know where to find films 


i’ wants. It knows where the film is playing.” he 
2 ded. 


The public wants the same ingredients for its 


the 


fios that it has always wanted, but those 
i) redients have to be presented in a unique 
fm 


he long run of * Oklahoma!” in Toronto in 
original Todd-AO version is proof of what 


Habit 


Canadians want. After 67 weeks’ run, the longest 
the film played anywhere in the world, grossing 
almost $750,000, it was drawing more patrons 
to the house than it did at the comparable period 
! year previously. The film, however, was sup- 
planted by the Todd-AO version of * Around the 
World in 80 Days” to take advantage of the 
publicity engendered by that film. 

That extra flavour in motion pictures is to be 
offered Canadian audiences in another manner, 
through Cinerama, which is scheduled to open in 
Toronto in the fall. The process has already 
been shown in Montreal to surprising grosses. 


All across Canada, pictures. with box-office 


strength have been held over for some wecks to 
take advantage of the interest. “ The Ten Com- 
mandments was typical example It has 


al 
shown strength in the small towns and especially 
in the middle-sized cities In situations where 
business was previously weak, the deMille epic 
reached epie £rosse’s. 


Revivals Strong 


The revival of pictures of other vears has 
ndicated amazing box-office strength. 
‘xample, were “ Bambi.” “ For 
Tolls” and * Lost Horizon.” 


also 
Three, for 
Whom the Bell 
pictures, too, have made their indent. 
at Large has pulled grosses described 
by one execulive as big-time 


Ihe younger clement of the movie-going public 
n Canada has taste for its phonograph record 
favourites, the science fiction and the horror bills. 
The Pat Boone and Elvis Presley starrers have 
pulled strong coin from the younger set 

In the last year circuits have met the problem 
of parking over-crowding in the downtown areas 


with multiple-day-and-date plaving of films. This 
was successful and permitied the circuits to take 
in more money from the first-runs 

This vear has seen a slowdown of the closure 


of the marginal! operations. 
l down all 


CONC 
tions because of leases. 
end, 


It isimpractical for the 
their marginal opera- 
As and when the leases 
do come to an then the doors of these 
theatres will also close. Theatres are converted 
into a multitude of uses, such as bowling alleys, 
mission houses. cleaning plants and variety stores, 


circuits to 


Two Major Circuits 


Most of the major motion picture production 
companies maintain their own distribution com 
panies in Canada. They act in harmony as to 
business practices through the Canadian Motion 
Picture Distributors’ Association. Only a hand- 
ful of companies still distribute through franchise- 
holders. 

The distributors look for their revenue to the 
two major circuits, Odeon Theatres (Canada) 
Itd.. a subsidiary of The Rank Organisation, and 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation, Ltd., a 
public company whose control is in the hands of 
Paramount Films of the U.S. Most of the dis- 
tribution revenue comes from these two circuits, 
which by no means control the bulk of the 
Canadian theatres 

In 1955, according to figures produced by the 
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tatistics, the 64 distributing 
183 offices, including companies 
distribution, had receipts from all 
$36,667,612. Film rentals were 
$35,498,588, with 84.6 per cent., or $30,021,928, 
coming from theatres using 35mm This came 
from 1,950 regular theatres, 242 drive-in theatres, 
616 community enterprises and 590 halls serviced 
by itinerant operators. 

For that same 
spent an average 
$8.30 in 1953, 
IV in Canada. 

Information shows that in Canada spent 
$10,336,413 on films imported from the U.S. For 
the January-November period of 1956, $10,130,413 
was spent. By contrast for the same periods, 
Canada exported $868,339 in films to the U.S in 
1955 and $716,478 in 1956. 

Motion picture distributors are allowed to take 
their full returns out of Canada, except to pay a 
10 per cent. withholding tax. This money, under 
a Canada-U.S reciprocal income tax arrangement 


year, the movie-going 
of $6.74, down from the 
the vear before the 


public 
peak of 
big push of 


1955S, 


is credited to the companies involved on. their 
taxes. Not one nickel ts left behind or kept in 
this country for local film production, a situation 
unique in the motion picture industry for the 


whole world. 


There was some attempt at onc 
Canadian Co-operation Projects was created in 
1947 to stimulate Canada’s tourism by calling 
attention to. its beauties and points of 
nterest on U.S screens through insertion of such 
material in U.S-produced films. This didn’t 
encourage production in this country, however 

Where do Canada’s films come from? The bulk 
come from the United States, Haly and Great 
Britain, and figures based on an analysis of the 
films reviewed by the Ontario Board of Censors 
in the 1956-57 fiscal period show that 30 per cent. 
of all motion picture entertainment was not in the 
English tongue. 


time when the 


seenic 


Features Increase 


The number of full-length pictures received for 
censorship in that period was $75 This was 90 
more than the previous year but, however, in- 
cluded 28 reissued pictures. Of the total, 333 
came from the U.S, 103 from Italy and 68 from 
Britain, the major sources. From other countries 
Australia, three: Austria, one: France, five: West 
Germany. 36: Greece, five: Israel, one; Japan, 
six; Poland, one: and USSR, 12 

Although only five films from France are shown 
n the above summary, there was a considerably 
larger quantity shown in the Province of Quebec, 
a French-speaking province, for which figures are 
not available. 


What about the physical facilities for the exhibi- 


tion of films in Canada? According to the 
Canadian Motion Picture Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, there are 1,655 auditorium houses and 230 
drive-ins. 

The seating capacity at March 20, 1957. accord- 
ing to the directory compiled by the CMPDA, 
was 886.865. There were 267 theatres closed 
permanently. 

Although TV films in Canada escape actual 


censorshin, the state-controlled Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, operating the majority of the 
IV stations in Canada, exercises what it describes 
is “ good taste censorship” of films. Yet each 
film shown in the theatres is subiect to no fewer 
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THE UNION IS OUR ONLY 
REAL PRESENT MARKET 


HERE are 40 States and an estimated 

180 million people in Africa. But the 
Union of South Africa is the only real 
established and developed film market, with the 
Central African Federation filling second place 


and developing rapidly. 


The Union's predominance arises from its con- 


taining approximately 3,000,000 Europeans—half 
the total Europeans in Africa—who are con- 
centrated in large communities, comparatively 
speaking 

Other African territories may have bigger over- 
all populations, but the Europeans there arc 
widely scattered. And although the cinema is to 
some extcnt also the medium of entertainment for 
the Asiatic, its development on an economic basis 
for native Afr icans’ patronage is not a practical 
proposition in the foreseeable future 

Outside the Union and the Central African 
Federation, two territories are worth mentioning 
One is Kenya—comprising Tanganyika, Uganda 


and Zanzibar 


with its 6,000,000 population con- 
taining 46,500 


Europeans and 141,300 Indians 
The other is Portuguese East Africa, also with a 
6,000,000 population—-67,485 being Europeans 


and about 17,000 Asiatics and Indians 


Information Guarded 


The Union is Africa’s most industrially 
advanced State Its prosperous economy serves 
an estimated 14,000 000—42 1,000 Asiatics, 


1,281,000 Cape Coloureds, and 9,306,000 African 
natives in addition to the 3,000,000 Europeans. 

No official records of cinema admissions are 
kept by the authorities and the film companies 
guard this information closely. Figures extracted 
from screen advertising statistics can, however, 
be related to population figures to determine 
admissions; the accompanying table shows the 
percentages of Europeans over 16 years of age 
attending cinemas in different tynes of areas 
(figures by courtesy of the Franklin Research Co., 
Johannesburg). 

Statistics are not 


available, but children un to 


16 in South Africa are staunch cinemagoers 
My count of cinemas operating now within 
the Union is 494 Approximately one-third are 


circuit operated and two-thirds independently 

The 494 total contains circuit houses, drive-ins, 
Asiatic cinemas, African cinemas, mixed-race 
cinemas and houses of a type operated by munici- 
palities, recreation clubs—some with 16-mm. and 
some with 35-mm. equipment—and other institu- 
Lions 

Cinemas in 
specifically 
town halls, 
is only by 


South Africa, 
constructed as 
church halls and even in hotels. It 
using such premises that economic 
operation can be maintained. Mixed-race cinemas 
are run in where the admission of non- 


from those 
operate m 


apart 
cinemas, 


areas 


PERCENTAGE ATTENDANCES IN 


Europeans is decisive in keening the doors open 


The non-Europeans are segregated either in a 
special gallery or an enclosed portion of the 
stalls, to comply with official policies. 

In the towns, tribal African natives are housed 
in compounds (barracks). Almost without excep- 
tion the authorities in charge of these compounds 
provide cauipment for film entertainment. The 


Union Board of Censors has closely defined limits 


under which to pass films for exhibition. Such 
shows are provided free of charge to African 
audiences, although the compound authorities 


pay fixed rentals for the programmes. 
Different Money-Sense 


It is worth mentioning that the African native 
has a different money-sense from a European. 
For generations he has been something of a ward 
of the white man. He earns very little, and when 
he spends it a long haggling bargain is indispens- 
able. Payment for admission to a cinema would 
be considered a dead loss. Unless he is admittcd 
for nothing, he is not interested! 

The detribalised or urbanised African 
presents a different problem. 
a European way 


native 
He has assimilated 
of thought and cut the tribal 
links. Private enterprise cinemas serve him in 
many places, but his earnings are too small to 
produce much profits. 

Each of the four provinces of the Union is a 
separate taxing authority. Entertainments tax in 


the Transvaal and Natal accounts for about a 
quarter of the box-office revenues. In the Cape. 
a sliding scale is used of Id. in every 3d. or 334 
per cent. up to Is. 6d. Thereafter it is 1d. in 
every 2d., or 50 per cent.—probably one of the 
highest entertainment taxes in the Common- 
wealth 


The Free State levies an ET of approximately 


33{ per cent., but has introduced an additional 
refinement. Some years age | this province intro- 
duced “ promoters’ licence,” which had to be 


taken up in respect of every individual perform- 
ance to which the public was admitted for gain. 
This costs an average of £100 per year. 

The Central African Federation comprises the 
self-governing colony of Southern Rhodesia and 
the protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Natives and Asians there make no 
contribution to the cinema. 

Southern Rhodesia is served by 50 cinemas. 
The circuit interest is in Salisbury and Bulawayo 
only. Due to the smallness of the populations 
any cinema is extremely sensitive to competition 
and the Salisbury and Bulawayo drive-in theatres 
constructed by private enterprise were quickly 
bought out at high figures by MGM and 20th- 
Fox respectively. 

We need no other commentary on the state of 
business in Southern Rhodesia than that of D. H. 


UNION OF EUROPEANS OVER 16 


Attending Attending Attending Attending 

Type of Area Total once twice thrice four times 

per week per week per week per week 
City 40.9 28.9 7.8 2.7 3 
Town and Rural 33.5 24 6.8 2 ry 
Village and Rural 17.9 14.9 2.4 5 | 
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by HARRY JONES 
Secretary of The Assn. 


of Motion Picture 


Exhibitors of Southern Africa 


Martin, chairman of the Rhodesian Independent 
Cinema Owners’ Association: ‘Only four 
independent cinemas in the whole of South n 


Rhodesia are above marginal operation. 


There are five independent cinemas in the te: 
tory, two equipped with stereophonic four-track 
sound, but they are awaiting territory develop- 
ment before they justify their existence 

Northern Rhodesia is served by 23 cinem: 
but the circuit has not penetrated due to under- 
development. Six territories are, however, doing 
exceptional business for the size of the populatior 
This is accounted for by the high standards of 
living of the European and the complete lack 
competition. 

Although statistics are 
presumed that cinema 


not available, it can be 
attendances in the Central 
African Federation are proportionately higher 
than in the Union. Higher wage levels and a 
higher cost of living also inflate admission prices 
over Union levels. The entertainments tax is 30 
per cent. in areas with a population of over 3,000 
and IS per cent. in other areas. This territory 
has a 30 per cent. quota of British films. 

The Union's north-eastern neighbour is 
Portuguese East Africa, able to operate seven 
cinemas profitably 

British East Africa makes the final cantribution 
in this survey. 

Kenya 


has about 20 


cinemas and is circuit 
represented in Nairobi, which will also shortly 
acquire a drive-in. A further 25 cinemas are 


operated in Tanganyika, 
in Zanzibar and one on the island of Pemba. 

Outside Nairobi, cinema ownership is con- 
centrated in the hands of Asians, who also provide 
the scattered audiences. No colour bar exists in 
British East Africa, but here again Africans are 
small supporters of the cinema. 

One cinema Operates in Francistown, Bechuana- 
land, and one in Mbabane, Swaziland. 


ten in Uganda, a couple 


Distribution Problem 


How is distribution on an economic basis or- 
ganised throughout such a vast territory with 
widely scattered populations and cinemas? It is 
impossible to convey an accurate picture without 
a look-back 

At the turn of the century a German pioneer 
exhibitor named Wolfram moved into a vacant 
store in Adderley Street, near the docks in Table 
Bay. He erected a sign designating the premises 

* Wolfram’ s Bioscope.”” To this day, by the way, 
* movies ” throughout Southern Africa are known 
as “ the bioscope,”” more frequently abbreviated 
to “* the bio.” 

In search of the quick money which they saw 
passing ae Wolfram’s box-office, businessmen 
visiting Cape Town decided to cash in. 

At this ume, a young American insurance agent 
appeared on the African scene. His name was Isa- 
dore William Schlesinger. The industry later nick- 
named him the “ little man.” He was little i 
name only. 

I /, Schlesinger immediately recognised the 
importance of an organised, common-distribution 
set-up. He foresaw higher profits for exhibition 
by uniting exhibitors, increasing their bargaining 
powers with producers, and keeping down distri 
bution expenses. 

To guarantee 


a continuous supply of cheay 
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VARIABLE AND FIXED 


ANAMORPHS . 
at compelawe pres 


Overseas enquiries write to: 
PROJECTION OPTICS LIMITED, 2 RAYMOND BUILDINGS, 
GRAYS INN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Sole distributors U.K. 
WESTREX COMPANY LIMITED 
LIBERTY HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SALTED CASHEW NUTS, 6d. & 1’- 
SALTED MIXED NUTS, 6d. & 1’- 
SELECTED MIXED NUTS, 6d. & 1’- 
SELECTED HAZEL NUTS, 6d. 
NUTS AND RAISINS, 6d. & 1’- 
MILK CHOCOLATE COATED 
RAISINS, 6d. 
MILK CHOCOLATE COATED COCONUT ICE, 6d. 


PEANUTS, 6d. COCONUT CANDY, 6d. 
NUT TOFFEE BARS, 6d. 
TOFFEE POPCORN, 6d. 
SUGAR POPCORN, 6d. 
BUTTERED BRAZILS, 1/6 
FRUIT DROPS, 9d. 
BARLEY SUGAR, 9d. 
_ BUTTER MINTS, 10d. 


To: W. G. ADDISON, SALES MANAGER, CINEMA DIVISION 


SOLO LABORATORIES LTD., 


103 WALMER ROAD, LONDON, W.10 


LAD. 2871-—1884-—6350 
Please send me a free sample of your CINEMA FACKS 
i Name 
Address 
| Theatre(s) 
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From Chaos to 


rdered 


HEN Pakistan became independent 

in 1947 there was no such thing as an 

organised film indusiry in the 
The only place in Pakistan that had an 
during pre-partition days was Lahore, 
but the men who ran the show were predomi- 
nantly non-Muslims. The Muslims owned two 
distribution firms and two cinemas; the other 
Muslims in the industry were mainly artists and 
technicians. 

The mass migration of the non-Muslims left the 
industry in chaos. Partition in its wake also 
brought hordes of refugees from across the borde1 
and Lahore was, for a me, a huge refugee camp. 
Riots also had their effect. 

When life showed signs of returning to normal 
several film personalities who had migrated to 
Pakistan from India looked around them for pos- 
sibilities of establishing the film industry anew 
The odds against them were heavy. Finance was 
not easy to get, up-to-date studio facilities were 
not available and the government was too busy 
with the innumerable problems that came in the 
wake of partition to give any thought to the 
industry. 

The state of the industry then was that therc 
were four studios in Lahore—-one was burnt down 
during the riots, one was sealed as the owner had 
left for India and the other two, Pancholi No. | 
and though owned by a non-Muslim, could 
be utilised as Dewan Sardarilah, general manager 
of the studios, had not migrated. 

Most cinemas and distribution 
country had been sealed as the 
migrated to India. 

Lahore was the only place where film produc- 
tion could be started. 

With the return to some degree of normality 
cinemas that had been sealed were allotted to 
Muslim refugees and with the opening of cinemas, 
distribution trade was re-established with many 
concerns starting operation in the principal centres 

Lahore, Karachi and Dacca. 

There being no local production, Indian films, 
good and bad, found a thriving market in 
Pakistan. 


country. 
industry 


offices in the 
owners had 


Work 


In the meanwhile, Muslim film men who had 
ome from India continued exploring the possi 
vilities of producing films. Syed Skaukat Hussain 
Rizvi was allotted the partially burnt down 
Shorey Studio. Shaukat invested every rupec 
hat he could come by in building the studio anew 
nd equipping it with the latest machinery. Today 
hat studio, Shahnoor, is the leading studio in 
he country. 


Pioneers’ 


Other immigrants from India—Nazir S. Fazli and 
me newcomers, e.g.. Anwar Kamal Pasha and 
azir Ajmeri, concentrated on production and. 
ynsidering the limited resources at their disposal 
id lack of up-to-date studio facilities, they, with 

aid of a limited number of artists, technicians 
1d writers, played an admirable role in laying 

foundation of the film industry in the country 
The earlier pictures were not even of averag 
indard, but the film industry owes a lot of what 
is today to this band of pioneers and sever 
hers like G. A. Gul, Chaudhry Meraj Din and 
audhry Idd Mohammad, who sat behind and 
inced the productions. I also had the privilegs 


Growth 


of financing some of the earlicr Pakistani pictures 


although * Kismet” was my first independent 
production effort 

Today the film industry in the country 1s on 
sound footing. Production has increased con- 


siderably The quality, too, has slightly improved. 
Educated youth js being attracted to the industry 
and capital is flowing in at an encouraging speed, 
We now require quantity as well as quality. 
Another post-partition development of the in- 
dustry has been the emergence of Karachi as a 
film producing centre. The federal capital has at 
present two studios: the Eastern and the Kaiser. 
The Eastern studio, owned by the Haroon family, 
is fully equipped with the latest machinery and an 


by M. E. NOOR, 


” ‘ 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, Pakistan 
Producers’ & Distributors’ 
Associations 
: 


up-to-date laboratory. The Kaiser studio, not so 
well equipped. has, nevertheless, been a valuable 
addition to make Karachi a serious rival to Lahore 
as the centre of the country’s film industry. 

Several parties with sound financial backing 
have plans to build film studios in Karachi. Since 
the establishment of the Eastern studio, the 
federal capital is humming with film activity, so 
much so that at times the studio is unable to 
meet the growing demand by producers for floor 
space. It is a happy sign for the future of 
Karachi as a film centre and the film industry of 
the country generally. 

The position of the film industry today is that 
there are four studios functioning in Lahore 
Shahnoor, Malika, Evernew, Screen and Sound 
and two in Karachi—Eastern, Kaiser 

There is also one studio and laboratory at 
Dacca, which has been established by the East 
Pakistan Government for the production of its 
own publicity films, but this also helped the pro- 
duction of a Bengali film which was produced 
by a private party in 1956, 

The production of feature films has jncreased 
considerably as the following figures will show 


Year No. of Films Released 


1956 (to end Oct.) 27 
About 40 are under production 
There are about 80 active producers and 120 
distributors, about 26 being in East Pakistan. 
The number of cinemas 1s about 360, of which 
ipproximately 150 are in East Pakistan 
The government of Pakistan set up an industr 


advisory committee for thc 
the chairman of which is_ the 
Ministry of Industries Its proposals for th 
selung up of a film finance corporation, pilo 
studios and state awards will, when implemented 
go a long way towards 
industry 

Ihe restriction of the imvort of Indian film 
has been one of the biggest factors in the prog 
of the local film industry That, in a way, has 
been the only protection that the government | 
given to the industry so far. In the 
import of machinery 


film industry in 1950 


secretary to the 


the develonoment of the 


way of 
essential raw material 


taxation, etc., this industry has not so far reccived 
the concessions that other industries ar florded 
In fact, film production has been retarded on 
many occasions duc to delay in the issue of tn 
port licences and the auantity falling too sho 
of the fast expanding industry 

But it has been a haopy sien that during th 
past year the film directorate of the govern 
ment has become very active and every ctlo 
being made to helo the film industry Becau 
of active support from the film directorat 1! 
imoort of machinery for the studios has been 


iccelerated and studios have 
for more modern cquipment 
An aspect of the film industry that has not 1 
ceived as much attention as it should hav 
need for more and better cinemas. Barring a few 
cinemas in the principal cities, the state of mo 
of the cinema houses of the country is depiorab! 
The small town cinemas are the worst offend 
in this respect The government has still to lay 
down strict specifications for the cinemas 


been issued licenc 


allow 


ing for maximum comfort and convenience {i 
the cinemagoing public 

he whole set-up of the film industry 
has to be reorientated if it is to occupy 
prominent’ place among the tilm producing 


countries of the world 

Like its many problems, the suggestions fe 
solutions are numerous Different members ot 
the industry look differently on the various prob 
lems. I give here briefly my own suggestions f{ 


the improvement of the various branches 


Import Facilities 


Full facilities regarding the 
machinery and equipment, raw 
licences and foreign exchange should he 
to all those who wish to undertak« 
laboratory construction work 

Facilities should be provided to studio own 
us well as independent producers to bring foreign 
technicians to help) improve — the 
standards of our pictures 

There should be no sales tax on Pakistani 
pictures and producers should be given al! 
facilities to export them, not only to India, but 
to other overseas markets as wel! 

A quota system should be introduced 

Control on the distribution of raw film should 
be maintained to ensure a regular supply of st 
to the producers 

An office of the films directorat 
opened in Lahore to look after the 
of the film producers 

estriction on the footage of the pictures should 
be imposed to avoid waste of raw 
event of restricted imports 


import of 
material, import 
granted 
Studio and 


technical 


CA 
should | 


requirements 


film in th 
It will not be out of 


place to suggest that films should not be mor 
than 12,000 feet in length 
A national film festival should be organiscd 


every year and awards presented to members of 
every branch of the film industry 

Income tax relief should be afforded to pro 
ducers as the depreciation now allowed is no 
adequate to attract outside finance 

A film finance corporation should be set 
and 25 per cent. of the revenue derived fr 
Pakistani and foreign films should be invested 


in 
it so that handicaps resulting trom lack of 
finance are removed. The government, of cour 
hould subsidise the corporation as well 
[he problem of film distribution and 
question of feeding our cinemas should be giver 


paramount importance 

\ restricted number of Indian tilms should 
imported against the export of our films to Ind 
By introducing this method, our 


pictur " 


ilso have a market in India 

The heavy sales tax of 20 per cent. which 
crippling the = distributing — tradc hould 
thbolished 

Facilities should be given to distril 
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L. FRIEDMAN, 
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W ay 1) () W il | a NI | i AINE. Special Corresponde: t 
a story based on Malay legend, concerning a \am- 
pire. ; ° 
Continuing the trend, the Cathay Organisation 
unit spent several months in the wilds of Borneo 
among the aborigines, shooting an Eastman © olor 
picture “ The Virgin of Borneo,” which depicts 
the true life story of the head-hunting aborigines 
and their cultural background. 
INGAPORE and Malaya, with some 40 medium-sized theatres, makes up its) annual Malaya achieved independence (Merdeka) last 
millions now paying to see films in screenings like this: month and this, it is reported, will bring an 
English, Chinese, Malay and Indian, English-speaking (mostly from U.S) 250 end the British film quota system whereby all 
are an increasingly important picture market. But Chinese : ; 150 cinemas showing English language pictures to the 
so far the U.K is making only small inroads Indian 150 extent of more than SO per cent. of the screen 
Last year, for instance, Singapore imported a United Kingdom Pe ; 40 time should devote at least 10 per cent. of their 
total of 845 35mm. features (total footage more Continent of Europe (France, Italy, Ger- screenings to British productions. This has been 
than 9,306,000) for screening there and in the many, etc.) ; 30 the only safeguard for British-made pictures in 
Federation of Malaya Rece ee . , recent years. 
alaya. ecently it has concentrated strongly on the a 2 ak dt 
Hong Kong headed the list with 277 features, building of new halls, and its four million dollar American pictures had almost monopolised the 


the U.S was second with 260 (three were banned 
by the Board of Film Censors) and India was 
third with 141 features. 

The L K Was a 
fone banned). Japan supplied 10 
in Chinese, and one in Japanese 
sub-titles) of which one was banned. 


53 features 
features (nine 


with English 


poor fourth with 


English Imports Few 


Only one of the 277 Hong Kong imports was 
in English. The others were in Chinese and in- 
cluded the two outstanding box-office successes 
of the year—Cathay Organisation's MPGI pro- 
ductions “ Golden Lotus” (a drama which won 
for Lin Dai the best actress award at the recent 
Asian film festival in Tokyo) and “* Mambo 
Girl.” which introduced the young star Grace 
Chang. 

Local production of 35mm. pictures is con- 


fined to the two Singapore studios of the Cathay 
Organisation and Shaw Brothers, who submitted 


during the year 12 features for censorship—all 
in the Malay language. Both organisations also 
own studios in Hong Kong producing Chinese 


language films 


Indonesia supplied 24 features, Communist 
China seven and Russia five (four in English). 

The U.S led the field in 35mm. shorts with 
197. The U.K was second with $5 and Australia 
next with 33. 
the following were also censored: 
short films; 422 35mm. newsreels; 
original long films; 112 16mm. short 

and 152 advertising films. These figures do 
include non-commercial films of a documen- 
imstructional or religious nature, or 8mm. 
films for lending libraries and home movies. 


films viewed dur- 


In addition 
304 35mm. 
44 l6mm 
films 
not 
lary. 


The total footage of 16mm 
ing 19586 was 303,107 

The story of Malaya’s film industry goes back 
40 years when Singapore boasted two very small 
theatres with limited seating capacity. 

Pictures came mostly from Indonesia, in the 
Malay language. Though very cheap, they aroused 
tremendous interest wherever shown 

The first move on the production side began 
some 21 when an attempt was made 
to film a stage show entirely in the open air. 


vears ago 

Since then the industry has made terrific strides. 
There are today more than 250 cinemas in the 
with modern and up-to-date production 
studios in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, 
operated by the two major circuits—the Cathay 
Organisation and the Shaw Organisation—as well 
as bv the government of the Federation of 
M ikiva 

Singapore is a free port, but in the Federation 

! in import tax of 10 cents per foot on all 
Cinema equipment is also taxed. 


The 


Shaw Organisation, which owns about 120 


i’ 


Odeon cinema, Singapore, is sull the outstanding 
showcase east of Suez. It is the only theatre to 
be built on stilts and incorporates many out- 
standing features. 

It has just completed two modern studios in 
Singapore, equipped with the latest equipment, 
which are also available for the use of foreign 
companies wishing to produce there. 

All the American companies are represented 
in Singapore, the bulk of their business coming 
from the two chains of theatres. 

Sole British company represented there is The 
Rank Organisation, which releases its productions 
to the Cathay Organisation. 

The third and only other film producer is the 
government of the Federation of Malaya which is 
engaged exclusively on producing documentary, 


educational and information films at the Kuala 
Lumpur studios. 
Since the Indonesian market was closed pic- 


tures produced in the Malay language have only 
a limited audience and only about 60 to 80 
cinemas show exclusively vernacular films. 
Recently the Cathay Organisation looked fur- 
ther afield and is now engaged in producing pic- 
tures with sufficient overseas appeal for world 
wide release. One of the first is ** Pontianak,” a 


Malayan market, but in the last few years Chinese 
pictures have come into their own and may now 
be considered to be almost on a par with English- 
language pictures which have hitherto provided 
the best box-office results 


Market Great 


The market for English-language-origin pictures 
is especially great as, out of the total of a 
million-and-a-quarter in Singapore, about nine- 
tenths are Chinese. In the Federation of Malaya 
where the total population is six and a quarier 
million nearly 50 per cent. are Chinese. 

With the coming of independence and _ the 
emphasis on the Malay language, undoubtedly 
films in this medium will receive a great boost. 
But as the great majority of the population speak 
English it is expected that English-language 
pictures will continue to be popular for a long 
time yet. 

The future of Malaya’s film industry, then, 
is bright. More and more theatres are springing 
up. The Cathay Organisation alone has built and 
equipped in ultra modern fashion 15 new theatres 
in the last two and a half years. And it has in 
hand a building programme to construct 10 more 
within the next twelve months. 


———————————— 


FROM CHAOS TO ORDERED GROWTH—contd. 


obtain raw material for making extra copies ot 
their films. 

Restrictions on foreign films, other than Indian, 
should be imposed so that Pakistani films can be 
exhibited in larger numbers. 

Income tax relief should be granted to dis- 
tributors as the depreciation now allowed is 
anything but adequate for the expansion of the 
distribution trade. 

The problems of our exhibitors are innumer- 
able and quite revolutionary changes would be 
required to set matters right. These changes 
need to be introduced immediately. 

The government would do well to consider 
the public auctioning of evacuated cinemas in 
West Pakistan, as most of them are in a most 
dilapidated condition. Once the right type of 
bona fide people come in this field the conditions 
of the evacuated cinemas will be improved and 
the government’s revenue by way of entertain- 
ments duty will be increased. 

The two per cent. tax on the total gross levied 


by the government on exhibitors for releasing 
newsreels should be abolished. 
A certain quota period should be reserved 


in all cinemas so that a fixed minimum number 
of Pakistani filmys can be shown. 
he present scale of entertainments tax levied 


by the provincial governments is too high for 
the low and middle class cinemagoers and should 
be reduced to a minimum of 25 per cent. 
all provinces to ensure uniformity. Besides, 
heavy entertainments tax is a great burden on 
the film industry as it affects the grosses. 

Complimentary passes and concessions shou'd 
be abolished throughout Pakistan, as these result 
in many malpractices which drain the reven 
of all parties concerned, including the gover 
ment. A definite number of seats (three or four) 
could be reserved in each cinema hall for te 
personal use of the owner. 

Periodic efforts must be made to abo! 
black-marketing. The excise inspectors sho 
make a more detailed inspection when collecti 
entertainments tax to prevent evasion and m 
practices which exist in some of the theatres. 

Full facilities should be provided to all bo 
fide persons who wish to erect new cinemas 
Pakistan and they should be granted licenc 
for the requisite equipment. 


More cinema equipment should be import 
for the replacement of the old in the existi 
cinemas. 


Smoking in cinemas should be banned. 


os 


Ai ater ee 
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t nsorship boards in 10 provinces 
Fees are paid in nine of thes 


provinces has sect up its own 
scale of fees, its own code, judging the film for 
content and wheth objectionable for juveniles 
or no 

Censorship is ope d on a revenue-producing 
basis, rath than on cost-operation. There have 
been representations by the Canadian Motion 


Picture Distributo Association for reduction 
of fees and, in isolated cases, these were granted 
Censorship fees are on a per-reel basis 


fhe motion picture branches in 
licensing 


exchanges 


censorship 
most of the provinces also extract 


f from each of the film distributors 


S Ww an impost on the theatres 

Ontario is the mode! for most of the boards 
in Canad The board classifies all films 
“General entertainment means the film its 
uitable for ig ‘adult ” is recommended 
only for persons 14 years of age and over: and 
* restricted limits the film to those over 18 
years of age Ontario is the only province in 
Canada with this last provision. 

Fach province has on its books legislation 
governing the licensing of theatres with a view 
to public safety and compliance with censor- 


ship rules. Most provinces require projecuonists 
to pass examinations for certificates of fitness 
to operate cquipment 

The Province of Ontario has on its books legis- 
lation requiring certain proportion of film dis- 
tributed and exhibited to be of British manufac- 
ture and origin. This legislation has never actually 
been imposed 

Each of the provinces has an amusement tax 
Some use the returns to provide benefits for the 
welfare of the people. It is mainly a revenue 
producer and has been the target in the Jast 
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few vears by exhibitors 
reductions 


All provinces. 


associauions seeking 
with the exception of Quebec, 
ban Sunday movies, In Quebec, movies are 
allowed after noon, Sunday sport is allowed in 
isolated municipalities of Canada. however. 


There is no differentiation in the amount of 
duty payable on 35mm. films imported from 
either the United States or from Great Britain 


Exposed motion picture film has 4 minimum 
value of eight cents per foot for duty purposes, 
with a duty of one and a half cents per foot 
which is added to the appraisal value. A sales 
tax of 10 per cent. is worked out on the total. 
The figures are the same for colour or for black 
and whit 

Ihe bulk of the black and white film in this 
country is printed in this country, while colour 
prints are imported because of the lack of labora 
tory facilities 


Preference for Uk 


Motion picture equipment made in Great 
Britain is given preferential treatment under the 
tariff regulations. Cameras and parts are subject 
to a tariff of 9 per cent., while the general tariff 
is 1S per cent. Films from Great Britain reach 
into the classification of the “ British preferen- 
tial’ and *“ most favoured nation” tariffs, with 
the tariff set at 10 per cent., with no discount 
when duty is less than 15 per cent. 

Motion pictures and equipment for use by a 


general broad class covering specific types of 
organisations are laid out in the tariff, but 
come in duty-free for those which may be 


categorised as non-profit. 
Motion picture production in this country is 
like the weather: people talk about it, but do 


films Schlesinger created the African Films Trust 
The formula was simple: each exhibitor con- 
tracted with the trust for its entire supply of 
films. and the trust in turn used its enormous 
bargaining power to obtain films outright for 
South African exhibition 

No film company could go to any exhibitor 
for an enhanced price, and a hard business game 
was commenced which operated successfully until 
the 20th Fox take-over of the Schlesinger circuit 
a couple of years ago. 


Operating as separate entities, but under 
common ownership, 20th and African Consoli- 
dated Films today directly distribute all the 


world’s major films with the exception of MGM 


Distribution Hub 


The hub of distribution is Johannesburg where 
ACF, 20th and MGM have their main depots. 
These companies also have depots for direct dis 
tribution in Cape Town 

ACK also operates depots in Bulawayo, in the 
Federation, and in Nairobi. 20th and MGM 
have agents only in these territories. Rigid 
economy has to be practised and prints are trans- 
ferred between depots 

The bulk of the programmes are distributed 
by railway, augmented by the road motor services 
of the State-owned railways. Transport charges 
are heavy enough to make the difference between 
profit and loss to small operators. If companies 
competed with each other for exhibitors’ playing 
time then would multiply print bills, raise 
transport charges and, owing to the size of indi- 
vidual audiences in the outlying districts, probably 


duce film company and exhibitor profits. 


It is my considered view that progressive exhi- 
bitors and newcomers wishing to invest in the in- 
would, given the opportunity, not wasic 
and effort competing in now 


dustry 


areas served 
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CANADIANS BREAK THE TV HABIT—contd. 


nothing about it. It is given prominent display in 
all media but motion pictures. 

Last year Tyrone Guthrie directed the Stratfor! 
Festival players in a film” transcription o! 
* Oedipus Rex.” Other production ventures in 
this country included two series of TV films. This 
year the programme includes another TV series 
and more talk—the subject of the Roya! 
Canadian Mounted Police being a talked-abou 
subject for motion pictures 

Most group in film) production is th 
National Film Board, owned and subsidised by th: 
State. The NFB, however, confines itself to docu 
mentary films, its longest production being 45 
minutes, 

And yet, while the NEB is established by an 
Act of Parliament “to initiate and promote the 
production and = drstribution of films in the 
navional interest,” no one can take advantage of 
the NFB’s tremendous studio facilities in Montreal 
for commercial purposes. 

These studios are considered the finest on the 
coast of North America. They were com- 
pleted last year ata total cost of $8,000,000. There 
is in the studio every known needed facility, yet 
none of these can be used for commercial pur 
poses. There is nothing to equal it in the com 
mercial field in Canada. 

The films of the National Film Board are dis 
tributed theatrically, non-theatrically and on TY 
The bulk of films exported by Canada are thos: 
produced by the NFR 

One of the most outstanding technical develop- 
ments of the Canadian motion picture industry 
was the development by the NFB of a_ light, 
mobile recording system known as Sprocketape, 
for use of production crews on the road, in which 
a plastic magnetic recording tape is synchronised 
with the camera system. 


active 


cast 


by the common-distribution organisation, They 
would, instead, compete in the built-up areas, 
forcing out of business redundant second-run cir- 
cuit houses and giving the first-run showcases a 
run for their money. 


It is the type of competition which the industry 
needs. This has been demonstrated by the drive- 
ins. Drive-in development has been opposed by 
film companies, representing as it does direct 
competition with their property investments; yet 
in areas where drive-ins have got a foothold 
using even fourth and fifth-run programmes 
they have more than doubled producers’ rental 
earnings. 

Through drive-ins. exhibition § in 
Africa has received a new stimulus. 


Southern 


Official quarters feel that a production industry 
cannot make any material contribution to the 
entertainment requirements of the more advanced 
States. But to ensure that the South African way 
of life is presented abroad, the Union Govern- 
ment has maintained, at high cost, full facilities 
at National Film Services in Pretoria. This pro- 
duces documentaries for the State Information 
Office. Its facilities are also made available for 
independent projects unable to obtain facilities 
from private enterprise. 

Screen advertisements have provided employ- 
ment for production facilities privately owned. 
Studio and laboratory facilities, thus economically 
maintained, become available for feature and 
documentary work. 

African Film Productions, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Schlesinger organisation, produces two news- 
reels weekly. It also handles much documentary 
work and places into the local market two full- 
length Afrikaans features per year with supporting 
programmes 

The budget ceiling to get these Afrikaans 
features an even break is about £10,000. It is the 
imported world-market pictures that earn the big 


UNION IS AFRICA’S ONLY REAL MARKET contd. 


money. Attempts to import films for dubbing 
into Afrikaans left the sponsors sorrier but wiser 
men. 

Successful operation in screen-ad. production 
has enabled African Productions, Ltd., to equip 
to meet the demands of overseas producers need- 
ing moderate facilities in the territory. This 
studio provided the second unit complete with 
technicians and equipment for ‘ Where No 
Vultures Fly and * West of Zanzibar.” 

Facilities are also provided by Alpha Film 
Studios. Two production outfits in Pretoria also 
have facilities available. NRS Films undertake 
16-mm. work, in which they specialise. A com- 
parative newcomer is a public company, Film 
Production Facilities Africa, Limited. 


Duties 


A few words on film and duties 
complete the picture. 

The Union, through which all films for the su>- 
continent enter, imposes a duty of 10d. per foot 
on processed stock, first copy, and 8d. per foot, 
second copy. Where such films are for theatrical 
performance, the duty may be recovered by a 
special box-office levy of Id. on the admission 
price up to Is. 6d. and 2d. thereafter. Cinemas 
remit this amount, which is defined as ADC 
(Additional Duty Charge), to the importers 
Collections in excess of the duty originally p 
must be handed over to the Treasury. ; 

Projection and sound equipment is dutiat 
Sound reproducing equipment, in accordance w 
the Geneva Agreement, carries a duty of § 
cent. only, while projection equipment carr °s 
1S per cent. 

The Central African Federation, while recogn s 
ing the 5 per cent. duty on sound reproduc! 1g 
equipment and the same duty as that charged »y 
the Union on projection equipment from ster! 1g 
sources, discriminates against equipment fy; m 
dollar sources with a duty of 25 per cent 


equipment 
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ICE CREAM 
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People go to the Cinema to relax and be entertained. One of 
the things they like is the interval—the chance to talk, to 
look around, to enjoy a refreshing ice cream. 


A recent research into the popular choice of ice cream among 


cinema-goers in Great Britain puts Lyons Maid) into first 


place. A vast group of patrons shows a very definite preference 
for this brand. 
‘That’s why, all over the country, the exhibitors who are 


doing the best ice cream business are selling the ice cream 


everyone enjoys! Are you selling Lyons Maid too? 
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MILLIONS OF CINEMA-GOERS 
CANT BE WRONG 


BUTTERKIST 


Specially grown high-bred corn dipped in delicious caramel and pure dairy butter. 


Made by 


CLARKS CEREAL PRODUCTS LTD., DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


fer. 
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AE TRADE MARK 


It’s quality that counts and 
that’s why millions of 
cinema-goers are buying 
‘*Butterkist.”’ Why not 


cash in on this sure-sale 


product, satisfy the demand 
in your theatre, and 
guarantee yourself a 
steady weekly profit ? 


é + 3 
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2 The Five Family 


Milk 
Chocolate Assortmeni 
The pack to suit all 
your patrons 


Nuts & Fruit 
Assortment 
Favourites with 
all the family. 


Brazils 
Whole rich 
milky Brazils in 
milk 
chocolate 


Nut Assortment 
The choicest milk 
chocolate 

coated nuts 


Poppet Cherries 
Cherries coated in 
milk chocolate 


x Ve 
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EUROPE MUST BECOME 
INTERNATIONAL-MINDED 


stresses JACQUES FLAUD 


Director General. 


Centre 


Nationale 


/ 
de la Cinematographie 


INE. WEEKLY is 50 years old. 

This half-century of well-informed 

activity in the service of the cinema 
industry merits the recognition of all, whether 
in industry or commerce, whether producer o! 
technician, who have gained from the informa- 
tion published by this friend. 

Immediately after this expression of oul 
gratitude, a wish must be formulated: as KINr. 
WEEKLY now has the authority and wisdom 
of its age, it must lead its colleagues on the 
road of progress. 

Many cinema trade publications devote too 
little space to international problems—eco- 
nomic, artistic or technical—that concern the 
cinema. I have often been shocked to notice 
that the increase in the volume of international! 
film marketing is not followed in the trade 
press by an improvement in international in- 
lormation 


New Markets 


Thirty, 40 or 50 per cent, of the takings of 
films of all nationalities come from territories 
other than the country of origin of these films. 
New markets are now opening for film exports 
and national cinema industries are being 
created in what were, up to now, exclusively 
consumer countries. The network of inter- 
national film relations is growing from year 
to year. But those who make films, those 
who finance them. perhaps also those who sell 
them, are often ill-informed on international 
cinema problems, notably on the evolution of 
film industry economy in foreign countries. 

The exchange and publication of informa- 
tion and news about these problems is neces- 
sary to those who wish to understand the 
world evolution of the film industry and the 
chances for development of this art-industry. 
But where should this information come from, 
if not in the first place from the trade press 
of the great producer-countries? 


Information Need 


Many errors have been committed either 
by the industries themselves, or by producers 
individually, because they were insufficiently 
informed about international film industry 
economy or not conscious enough of psycho- 
logical reactions abroad. 

If this could be true yesterday, how much 
more will it be so tomorrow. when film re- 
ations between countries will not only grow 
yut will also, in some cases. be so close that 

rontiers will disappear? 

I have, for my part, great cdnfidence jn the 


opportunities brought to the film industry by 
the new generation and the new nations. | 
am also convinced that the new internationa 
structures can stimulate the film industry in the 
‘ old” countries. But for this confidence and 
these hopes not to be disappointed, it will 
be necessary for our knowledge of the inte: 
national market to be deeper and deepe: 
Those responsible for the trade press must 
convince themselves that, in these first years 
of the second half-century of cinema. the 
future of the film industry depends in great 
part on them. They can. I am sure. rely on the 
co-operation of their colleagues of the non-trade 
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press and on the understanding of all members 


of the film industry. They can be assured of 
the assistance of the official bodies who are in 
charge (and have the privilege) of contributing 
to the development of international activity. 

Because | love the cinema and because —in 
spite of the cynics—-I have faith tn its future 
| salute the efforts and jnitiative of the film 
trade press and wish a long and fruitful career 
to our friend Kine. WEEKLY. 


Production Will Die 
if Losses Reeur 


AST year was not a good year for the 

L French film industry. The figures are, 

im a way, somewhat disturbing. There 

are several reasons for this. Perhaps the most im- 

portant is the increasing rise in production costs. 

For example, average cost increased from £47,000 
in 1956 to £81,000 this year. 


That is average. Here are actual production 
costs. Last year, of the 117 films made, five 
cost over £300,000, 39 cost between £100,000 and 
£200,000, and 73 cost less than £100,000. 

It is also evident that TV is beginning to make 
itself felt in France, particularly in the north. 
Further, the severe economic crisis and the steep 
rise in the cost of living have made an impact 
and there is a real fear that the industry might 
come up against some knotty problems in the 
near future. 

But the most important problem is the cost 
of films and returns on investment. French pro- 
ducers, last year, invested some £11,300,000 in 
their productions. They received from exhibition 
in France some £4 million, some £34 million 
from exhibition abroad, and some £2 million from 
the development fund. This makes a total of £94 
million or a loss of about £14 million. 

This has never happened before andthe 
industry is determined that it must not happen 
again. No matter how difficult film production 


by HENRY KAHN 
KINE. 


Correspondent 


in Paris 


the industry cannot possibly survive if it is going 
to lose money constantly 


What is the answer? There are several; per 
haps the European Common Market is one, for 
this loss comes at a time when Europe is on the 
move and economic co-operation between the sis 

CM countries, and perhaps Great Britain, is 
now almost a reality. 

It is true that the common market exists on!y 
on paper at the moment, but the treaty has been 
ratified and the film industry is taking the market 
most seriously. 


In Sepiember a second meeting wi!l be held by 
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Reap your Golden Harvest 
from our AUTUMN RELEASE GROUP 


Charles Chaplin 


AKingin NewYork 


Dawn Addams - OLIVER JOHNSTON » HARRY GREEN - MAXINE AUDLEY 


eoeeeee3weseew#seeeeeeeeeeeeeee & @ @ 

LIGHT FINGERS, GUY ROLFE - EUNICE GAYSON anid ietiniieten 
(U)ROLAND CULVER + HY HAZEL LONNIE DONEGAN 

eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @ 


BLACK ICE ,, Paur carpenter - Gordon sAckson 


HOUSE IN THE WOOD Pairicia roc - michael cous 


RONALD HOWARD 


ARGHWAY FILM Ae ae DISTRIBUTORS LTD 


18 RUPERT STREET ie bei «=LONDON W.! GER S86! 


FARLEY GRANGER + ALIDA VALLI * JEAN GABIN + MARINA VLADY 


THE WANTON ‘COUNTESS... CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


French dialogue—English sub-titles (X) 
cthed eee whe ween onneeee eee ee Lee 


JOHN WITTIG + ASTRID VILLAUME 
SVEND METHLING 


A DAY CAME, ~ VICTORY AT SEA 


(A) 
Danish dialogue—English sub-titles = Thrill to the immortal music of RICHARD RODGERS 


* The Greatest Documentary Ever Filmed ! 
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FRENCH PRODUCTION LOSSES—contd. 


representatives of the big three, that is France. 
' 

ltaly and Germany. France will be represented 

hy 


iis MOst important syndicate of producers and 
exporters, which includes 75 producers and 25 
exporters 

Of course, there are independent producers, 
but S interesting to note that, out of the 100- 
odd films produced last year, the syndicate was 
responsible for 80 of them. 


This combined force hopes to reduce costs by 
means of this combination, as it were. Of course 
France wants Britain to come in, for the French 
consider that the one way of competing against 
the States is for Europe to form a strong cinema 
fron 


As far as France is concerned, the position is 
this: Consumption per year is around 250 films 
of which some 120 are French, not including co- 
productions. The Americans are given 110 per- 
mits tor dubbing. This does not leave much room 
for other films, so many films never see the light 
of day 

However, by 
that a 
meet 


combining forces, it is believed 
far greater number of European films can 
the requirements of the market. 


Reduction Prospect 


Further, I understand that the syndicate intends 
undertaking market research. This means that 
the number of French films might be reduced 
for it is generally agreed that France is making 
too many films for its market at the moment 


On top of this comes the creation of a con- 
Sumers’ co-operative. This is considered most 
important. French producers have combined their 
purchases and in this way they hope to be able 
to cut their costs, including the purchase of 
materials and the hiring of sets. 


The artists, of course, are responsible for some 


of the fabulous sums of money spent. For 
example, it is reported that Brigitte Bardot 
receives as much as £40,000 for a film and 


Fernandel as much as £60,000. 


While not wishing to belittle the talent of either 
of these artists, it is generally recognised that the 
industry simply cannot afford to pay sums at 
this level. 


The answer, therefore, is to find new 
and also to find new technicians for 
100, receive astronomic sums of money. 

Now the industry is looking for new talent. 
but contracts are being watched carefully and 
fabulous fees will no longer be paid. Once these 
problems are met, then the present threat to the 
production side will disappear. 

Another problem worrying the industry con- 
cerns rental percentages. The distributors’ feder- 
ation includes the syndicate of distributors, top 
flight French and American distributors (who also 
contribute financially to the production of films), 
the Chambre Syndicale, which makes no financial 
contribution to production, and also a group of 
independents. 

The Americans started the trouble when, for 
“War and Peace’ they asked for 70 per cent. 
The law lays down that percentages may vary 
between 20 per cent. and 50 per cent., but may 
not exceed that figure. 


talent 
directors 


The Americans added 20 per cent., calling it 
an extra publicity percentage. The exhibitors 
maintained that this was illegal and they are 


being supported not only by the French distri- 
butors inside the federation but also by the pro- 
ducers’ syndicate. 

For a time the exhibitors were a little afraid 
hat the French producers would join their 
\merican colleagues and that a series of so-called 
extraordinary ™ films would be produced (of no 
« to small exhibitors anyhow) at 70 per cent. 
his, at least, is avoided. The exhibitors won 

showing a strong front and also by being 
pported by the rest of the industry. 

But the exhibitors, if they have 

year to have won—on this front, 
fi hting a series of controls. 

he French industry is 


won—or 
are still 


controlled by the 


Nation Film Cer No on n the indust 
Kes contro id the general opinion is that filn 
nakers a sufficiently adult to b eated like 
vy oth ndustry that S to say to De given 
f dom within the law and administered by thi 
sponsible ministry (in this case the Ministry of 
C ommerce) 
he fact is th 1 film industry is considered 
sO important tha he government feels cannot 
“ive the indusiry us head. It is watched by the 
National Film Cent under the control of 
Jacques Flaud, but s only fair to write that 
t iS a benevolent and liberal control. particularly 
as M. Flaud is himself in favour of a maximum 
ot freedom 
The cen uns the censorship which passes 


Once passed, in theory, thes 


¢ free from further control. This is not a fact 
however, for local authorities may decide tha 
any film passed might cause a riot and ban 
film within its area as a danger to the public 
peace 

That has nothing to do with the centre, but 

i weakness within the law 

The centre undertakes all foreign negotiations 


There are no limits to the impor 
just the 


of foreign films 


usual customs duties. 

On the other hand, it is responsible for the 
screen quota, which is not strictly followed, and 
for the issuing of licences for dubbing 

Each country receives a specific number of 
permits, but it is fair to say that the French take 

liberal view. For example, all countries making 

He NCH films continue to gain ground 

abroad. Last year, rece pis were eight 
million francs more than in 1955 Returns 
from America. at 150 million francs, were 
over 70 per cent. up 
Best foreign customers 1956 were 
Million 
Frances 
West Germa S98 
Belgium S44 
Swiizerland 229 
Japan 189 
Italy 155 
United States 150 
Britain 130 
Latin America 117 
Sweden 116 
Netherlands 105 
Gross receipts from the home market 
totalled approximately 50,000,000,000 francs 

an improvement of about two per cent. on 

the previous year 


special effort for French films are granted extra 
permits. The French are never difficult about this 
and it seems, at the moment and in the face of 
present market conditions, that most countries 
are satisfied. 


Naturally the exhibitors would like to see even 
more liberalism, since they want as wide a choice 
of French and foreign films as they can possibly 


“f 
get. 


All sides of the industry, production, exhibition 
and technical, receive aid from what is known as 
the development fund. This fund is made up of 
an additional tax on the price of seats and the 
tax de sortie paid by the producers, 


Producers receive varying sums according to 
the quality of their films, exhibitors are able to 
redecorate their theatres and the technical indus- 
tries are helped to modernise their studios, The 
National Film Centre administers this develop- 
ment fund 


It also controls the prices of seats which are, 
at the moment, blocked, not by a special law 
but under a blanket law blocking all prices in 
France. Needless to say, the exhibitors are 


85 
| | 
itely opposed to th d 
demanding the right to charge wh k 
Purth he centre contro pro | 
Laumple with the exception of sm provin 
lemmas all cinemas in the importan own nd 
res are allowed to show only one { 
m and may not change their programm 
kan Once weekly 
loday this control proving dangerou | 
essential that the industry be provided with 
irms to fight TV This cannot be done, j 
maintained, unless exhibitors are free to chang 
programmes when they lik ind show many 
films as they like 
] iS gu possibk ot ourse h vith } 
on of the European market some of 
clions will be dropped 
ye _ 
Own Films Top 
There are ipproximately $300 cinen 
brance showing 35-mm. films. Altogethe hey 
comprise 2,600,000 seats There ilso my) 
5.000 16-mm. projectors used in the out-of-th 
way corners of the country 
In 1956, the cinemas showing 35-mm_ films 


old some 387,769,000 seats for 
48 .506,547,000 francs or around 


a BOSS TeCE pt ot 
$48 S06 000 

French films topped the list 
wokings for a 


sum of 
Fhe Americans 

bookings for 
t 16,220,000 
hookings for gross receipts 
3,104,000 and Great Britain 
14,912,000 bookings and gross 
to £1.805,000 


with 188.271.0000 
$74 407.000 


LTOSSs 
came 
gZTOss 


Then came 


next 
receipts 
Italy 


with 130.481.0000 
amount) 
with 27 
amounting to 
came next with 
imounting 


receipts 


This is considered a very 
Britain, which has never 
1 brane 


satisfactory 


making 


figure fo 


ceased progress 


It should be remembered that films co-produced 


1 France are treated as French films. France 
has a senes of bilateral agreements with several 
yuuntries, although it is correct to write that 
shape of these co-produced films has changed 
Whereas al one time actors and technicians 
mixed, today the co-production is mainly 
financial, it having been found that mixed nation 
alities do not always make satisfactory films 
With the growth of the common market ex 
change, financial interests between the countr 
concerned may be expected to grow 
Finally there are the chnical industries f 
which France is very proud 
he Lumiére Brothers were, of course, pion 
of the cinema and the tradition being kept up 


As early as 1902 both Gaumont and Pathe we 


producing apparatus and making film stock 
Since then the industry has grown considerably 

Neither Gaumont nor Pathe produce technical 
material now for the industry, but there are 
many important manufacturers like d Brie, 
Eclaire, Cameca and Philips 

. ‘ 
Vew Techniques 

France has also introduced its new technique 
quite apart from CinemaScope, which was a 
French invention anyway. Franscope and Dyali 
scope are widely used in France. The latter is 


also having considerable success behind the Iron 
Curtain, Since 1950 France has had its own 
colour processing studios. Before that date colour 
was Tare ere. 


About 53 stages are enough to make 110 films 
per year, but some more are being built both 
in Paris and the South of France. Cost is, of 
course, a serious problem. The stages will have 
the latest modern and technical equipment and 
it is estimated that cost will amount to about 
£75 per square yard. 
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From the very earliest days 
of the Film industry... 


Crapo Cole 


NETHERFIELD + NOTTINGHAM 


Lithographic and Photo- offset Printers 


LONDON OFFICE : 62 OXFORD STREET, S.W.I * PHONE MUS 6155 


finest 


Sound System 
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JUBILEE GREETINGS TO — KINE 


from 


PLATO FILMS LTD 


and thanks for the following “quotes” 


BORIS GODUNOV (U) Colour, with the soloists, chorus and 
orchestra of the BOLSHOI THEATRE, Moscow. 


“Musically and dramatically excellent, with sumptuous 

settings and costumes colour photography superb 

singing of high quality. High visual and production values 
a rare treat for opera fans.” 


SAFETY MATCH (A) Colour. Chekhov comedy. 


Pleasant Sovcolour .. . lively .. . neat construction allied 


to delightful quiet humour. Period authenticity, first ra'e 
acting and handy footage.” 


Write, ‘phone or call for full details of these and many other titles 


PLATO FILMS LTD 


18 GREEK STREET LONDON W_ 


GERrard 4753 
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Visible edge 
film numbering 
machine 


Microphone boom 


li TELEGRAMS : 
LOND. 


ERNEST F. MOY LTD.. payuaw srrReer. CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W.1 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH - CLASS 
CINEMATOGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
OVER 60 YEARS 


TELEPHONES : 
GULLIVER 5451-2-3 


MOVEDOR, NORWEST, 


16" geared camera head 


Dark room film jointer 


GALA FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

The Company that COVERS THE WORLD 
WISH CONTINUED SUCCESS TO KINE WEEKLY 
The Film Journal that COVERS THE WORLD 


GALA FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. - 


SEE 


—— 


MUSeum 2425/3e36 LANgham 


30 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - 


W 
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and Cinematograph Export Ltd. 
join in heartiest congratulations to 


Kinematograph Weekly. 


the Mark II version of the 
ion Power-Operated 


Camera Crane Truck 


0s 
CINEMATOGRAPH EXPORT LIMITED 


(SOLE EXPORTING AGENCY FOR W. VINTEN LIMITED, LONDON) 
a ee a ee r Road. Crickle d \ Cable Address: CINEXPORT, LONDON 


TOWA FILM 


CORPORATION LTD. 
TOKYO 


President: \. KAWAKITA 


Importers and Distributors of the Most 
Popular and Artistic European Films 
Exporters of Outstanding Japanese Films 


SINCE 1928 


Cable Address: “TOWAFILM TOKYO” 
Mailing Address: Central P. 0. Box 78, Tokyo, Japan 


PLAY GUIDE BUILDING =* = =No2 + «2 CHOME =* ~— GINZA CHUO-KU) + ~~) TOKYO) = ~—sJAPAN 
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Re 
SOUL THAMPTON 
LIVERPOOL 
CHERBOURG 


NEW YORK 
VMIONTREAI 
OU FBEC 
LE HAVRE % Direct ailing 
GREENOCK rom Cobhto U.S.A 


COBH 


Cunard 


Full information is available at the Company's 


offices and from travel agencies in cities and 


towns throughout the world 


the year in which Rescued From An Eagle’s Nest came to Britain and was advertised 
in the newly '!aunched 


Kinematograph Weekly 


The National Film Archive 


preserves a copy of the film in conditions unrivalled by any otter 
film museum in the world 

The Information Dept. 
preserves the original reviews: a copy of the first KINE is among 


the thousands of bcos and mazazines stored for 
film historians and the film trade 


Stills Library 


seventy thousand different st |ls covering the whole of film history 
are available and, subject to permission, may be copied and used 


National Film Theatre 


offers an opportunity unique in the wor'd for seeing t 
of other famous films faithfully presented with piano 
and programme notes 


eference by journal sts, 


his and hundreds 
accompaniment 


Film Appreciation Dept. 


takes films and discussion of films into hundreds of schools a 
clubs every year to help create a new generation of filmgoers 


nd yout! 


ALL THESE EXPANDING SERVICES depend on the goodwill of our friends in the trade 
IN THIS JUBILEE YEAR 


The British Film Institute 


THANKS THE INDUSTRY FOR ITS CONTINUING SUPPORT 


FILM AND FIL™ INFORMATION 


BRITAIN’S 


SAFE 
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Fly B.O.A.C. 


express 
services to 


the U.S.A. 
and CANADA 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
__ BOSTON, DETROIT, 
CHICAGO, MONTREAL 


DC-7C de Luxe, First Class and Tourist ser- 
vices to U.S.A. and Canada. 
Stratocruiser ““ Monarch”’ super-luxury ser- 
vices London-New York direct; de Luxe, 
First and Tourist Class to Canada, Bermuda, 
Bahamas and the Caribbean. 


PAY YOUR FARE IN STERLING— 
SPEND YOUR £100 DOLLAR 
ALLOWANCE OVER THERE 


___ Remember—it costs no more 
____ to fly by B.0.A.C. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent 
or any B.O.A.C. office. 


World leader in air travel 


5 BOAL 


y 
“takes good care of you 


nee et 
i 


a 


— | 
aa. a 
4 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Congua fu b tions 


on the occasion of the Kine’s Golden Jubilee. Last year 
we celebrated our Silver Jubilee—25 years devoted to the 
perfection of sound recording. chiefly on lomm. We 


now offer 
A comprehensive m Film 
si Producer 


Everything needed to convert your camera original into a finished 


service for the 


film: editing. commentary. music and effects. re-recording. titling 


to the supply of married prints. 


Alternatively. our facilities are entirely at your disposal: a modern 
recording studio well-equipped cutting rooms—a_ projection 
theatre—a music library of over 1500 dises—together with a staff 


of specialists. all ready to give you the benefit of their experience, 


You shoot —We record 
the film— the sound 


UNITED MOTION PICTURES (LONDON) LTD 
24 DENMARK STREET, LONDON. W.C.2 TEMple Bar 2025/6 
PP POPPI 


| 
CONGRATULATIONS 


to the 


“KINE. WEEKLY” 


on their 


50th ANNIVERSARY | 


(We share their belief that films 


still provide the best entertainment) 


PAUL BARRALET PRODUCTIONS 


LTD. 


M.A. HOUSE * FLAXMAN TERRACE 
LONDON, WC 


Telephone: EUSton 2168 


tee 


sa iain nantes 
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| The Premier Costumiers since 1790 | ; 5 ee we 
‘ o 
ear 


«IL. & H. NATHAN 


All COSTUMES | of 

for 
‘id ‘The Prince and the Showgirl’ 
hel ‘Saint Joan’ 5 


=i Also COSTUMES 


lern for 


| am 
wat || J Aceuse’ ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ | q re 


‘Dangerous Exile’ ‘Barnacle Bill, ete. 


and for FREE. EXPERT ADVICE will be given at any time by * Pyrene’ 


MANY HUNDRED TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS Service Engineers who are qualified to check your fire safety 


equipment and ensure that it is up-to-date and efficient 


st If it is not, they will advise you on how it can be improved 


and what measures you need take to establish complete 


TD ee ee eee te fire protection. We manufacture fire appliances and in- 
12 PANTON STREET, S.W.1. WHItehall 5245 6 | : 

5/6 stallations to cover every possible risk. This range of 

atid prams ——{ ¢quipment includes fire extinguishers using every proved 


fire extinguishing medium, available on outright purchase 


or under the unique * Pyrene’ Hire Maintenance Plan 
Telephone, or write for more information to Dept. I.K.9 


PRODUCERS!! 


LET OUR MANY YEARS’ MUSICAL EXPERIENCE ASSIST 
YOU IN MAKING YOUR CHOICE OF FILM MUSIC 


LIGHT MUSIC 
MARCHES 
TITLE MUSIC 
ATMOSPHERE MUSIC 
CHARACTERISTIC 

MUSIC we 


FIDELITY 
* Pom 


* 1 typical installa 


tion in a_ cinema, 
comprising a **Pyrene 
Every way Hose Reei and be 
“Conquest” Fire Extin- 
guisher 


Qenchlyy Framavribed tor ; 
Ramo -Mowonse: - Teearet - Fam - Draiea- Er 


Write now for our new catalogue 
of recorded music suitable for 


DOCUMENTARIES 
NEWSREELS - SHORTS 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER LTD. 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. GER 8275/6 


Enquiries to BRIAN BRADLEY 


intuer Comceas OncnesTRa 


FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


An investment in peace of mind 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED 


9 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON S.W.1 Victoria 3401 


Full technical facilities available Producers’ enquiries are invited 


Heai Officeland Work BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX Canadian Plant » TORON' 


9570 KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY. cepren 
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1. The Kine Weekly 
on its 50th Birthday 
from J i T A J Ox »..29 years young 
VITAVOX LIMITED « WESTMORELAND ROAD 
LONDON © N.W.9 TELEPHONE COL 867! 
7 Soe for 
» pee taltsts in the apply 6} a ia OT OG RA p wt : ¢ 
THEATRICAL and HISTORICAL FACILITIES 
On hire irom ‘Stock or made new to hire or purchase ; with 
Seah antaaheeicloantaapaniptensein:imgiticcaieahwiga, Experienced Technicians and First-Class Equipment 
; HUGE ‘STOCK OF COSTUMES AVAILABLE 7 | 
: . Cameras modified to accept all Anamorphic 
\ IN OUR SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS AS UNDER ) 
; Period and Historical Costumes ; Lenses in current use 
\ 25 SHELTON SURESY, COVENT GARDEN / 
; t to Stage Door, Cambridge The ; Experts in TV Motion Picture Technique 
\ Revue and Light Entertainment Costumes y 
/ FLORAL STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 
< Opposite Strand Ele ; Enquiries to: .. D. ONIONS Cinematographer 
> PERSONAL INSPECTION ARRANGED BY APPOINTMENT ; ee 
eiatetetaiaaababebindaiiii:\ibetasiaidaatantaaaletiatciaa Office and Maintenance Department : 
25 — STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 262 WATFORD WAY - HENDON - NW¢ 
rEMple Bar 5568 (5 line Telephone: Sunnyhill 0131 
le $s - - History, Lesquare, London — 
‘The a Gada ane aciialiial he Sheneen! EQUIPMENT AND CREWS ORGANISED FOR HOME AND FOREIGN LOCATION 
am 
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CAPT. J. CREWDSON 
: MOTION PICTURE AVIATION CONSULTAN 
I flev ines “To Catch a Thief” 
lo Spain for “Am Eve For An Evye"— aes 
lo bay Paree for “Funny Face,” Ww 
| “Man in the Shy” £ 
E 
“Paris Holidays” e aud go— 
1 chang od 1 rest ae 
My aircraft fly, the imeras turn é hi 
Bate 
bor “Stella” and “Bonjour Tristesse ” ! 4} 4 
Lopters and cam the Sky 
New Vistas open wide 
Think of the not you could gel 
With YOUR cameraman inside!! 
FILM AVIATION SERVICES LTH. 
Phone: HORLEY 31 STONE COURT, SMALLFIELD ROAD, HORLEY, SURREY 
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HARLEQUIN PRODUCTIONS 


producers of 


~ TIME WITHOUT PITY” 


send 
their best wishes 


to 


THE KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 
on their Golden Jubilee 


in preparation 


“The Optimists of Nine Elms” 
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by EITEL MONACO. 
President. Associazione Nazionale Industrie 
Cinematografiche ed Affini 

N several Italian towns cinemas have i number of medium-sized and small firms 

} { to close down one day a week which ire faced with difficulties of al kinds 

in June this year. After the ten-year n finding the required capital and the tn- 
post-war revival of the cinema industry, du dispensable long-term credit 
ng which there had been an increase of be Such firms. moreover. have to bear the 
tween 10 and 12 per cent. in the number ol surden of high overhead expenses fo . 


nemagocrs, even the cinema owners feel the 
ire tWo 
too-high 


CTISIS The causes of this new factor 
competition with and 
taxation 


television 

Production ts emerging now from a 
period of serious difficulties seemed 
to be caused by the fact that the law concern 
ing the cinema industry was not passed early 
enough, but they were basically caused by 
too-high taxation and by the problems arising 
from the competition of different 
entertainment 


juSI 


These 


forms of 


At present the 
dec dedly improved 


production situation has 

The number of motion 
pictures being produced is on the increase, all 
the best directors are at work on moton pic 
mportant both from an artist ind 
point of view and the organisa- 
economic and financial problems are 
solved 


tures 
“a spectac ular 


tiona 


All this does not detract 
fact that all 
in Italy are 
he ing | i\ ed ry) I ite . nema 
7 j 


however, trom th 
producers and cinema owner! 
the same problems as those 


c 


facing 


ndustry all over 


ne WOT 
«jf. > » 
Market Problems 
The problems of the Italian cinema indus 
ry, like those of the other European cinema 
industric are felt all the more because of 
the conditions of inferiority in which these 


ndust v ire 
tional compet 
industry This 
ence eXisling Detween the 
European market 
by he ivy tures 


the plane of 
tion in relation to the 
§ due mainly 


placed on interna 
American 
to the great differ- 
size of each sir gle 
burdened furthermore 
and the market of the Amer 


can cinema industry which its free from taxa 
tion, except for those tickets which cost more 
than YO cents 

Another handicap of the Italian cinema in 
dustry (and jn this case of all the other Euro- 
pean cinema industries) derives from the fact 
that its organisation ts very different from that 


0 ve American industry The American 
cinema industry is all in the hands of a few 

up iving at their disposal enormous 
capit while ours is constituted of too great 


nited number of motion pictures 

lo the organisation problems common to 
many industries must be added the basic ones 
of motion picture production. There is no 
standard in the motion picture industry. The 
motion picture is a commodity about which 
no reliable estimate can be made as to the 
number of its purchasers; motion pictures, 
furthermore, need a long period of exploita- 


tion to cover the costs of production 


Technique Revised 


The advent of television, this new form 
entertainment which is brought to the public 
in their own homes, free in some countries o1 
it negligible cost in others, has compelled the 
cinema industry all over the world to face the 
problem of quality Today the public pre 
cinema to other forms of entertain- 
ment, such as television and the ever-increas- 
ng passion for motoring, only if and when the 


motion pictures are really first-class 


fers the 


The cinema industry has therefore had to 
evise its technique of shooting and showing 


well as 
| of which has 


improving thei 


motion pictures as 
| considerably in- 


quality, a 
creased production costs 

What are the prospects of the Italian cinema 
ndustry in connection 


with these new prob- 

lems? 
For the reasons which I have briefly out 
ned, the Italian industry has for several vears 
been following a policy of co-production 


which has brought into being a number of co- 
production agreements with the other Euro- 


pean motion picture producing industries 
Since 1949 as many as 220 motion pictures 


have been made as co-productions, 180 wita 
France 

What precisely is the aim of these co-pro- 
duction agreements? The chief aim is to en- 
able the industry to rely, from the very begin- 
ning. on two national markets for the 
exploitation of motion pictures, so allowing 
the producers to begin production with a 
reasonable certainty of being able to cover 


the costs of production. It has. in fact, been 


SEPTEMBER 5, 195) 


staustically proved that it js quite imp ble. 
generally speaking, to cover the costs pro 
duction on the home market alone 

Starting from the successful exper it of 
co-production between two countries, We are 
now well on the way to preparing a European 
motion picture market, within the sphere 
though with its own characteristics, of the 
European Common Market 

This should be able to enlarge the field of 


co-production. If every co-production could 
count on at least two national markets, a film 
produced by a country which ts a member of 
the European Common Market could count 
on a national market of about 2,500 million 
which would be only slightly less 
S market 


ememaLkoers, 


than the l 


Aeeping Good Relations 


This comparison must not lead to the error 
however, of thinking that the European cinema 
market is being created with the intention of 
competing with the U.S industry. The good 
and friendly relations between the European 
and the American cinema industries ought 
not to be altered. The European cinema mar- 
ket could still absorb the best motion pictures 
produced in the U.S; while the various Euro- 
pean industries, revived by a more extensive 
home market, could supply motion pictures 


suitable to the large cinema circuits of the 
U.S 

The reasons which have prompted the 
tallan cinema industry to try to create 4 


common European cinema market are to be 
found in the present situation of the interna- 
tional cinema industry which | pointed out 
above; that is to say that, to hold 
against television, the cinema industry must 
best to keep its public by presenting 
motion pictures which are really good in all 
aspects: story, actors and production 


do tts 


Films of this kind can only be produced \ 
industries which are healthy, self-sutlicient 


and economically sound, which are ¢ lo 
prepare large-scale production plans eX 
periment and adopt new techniques, and to 
irrange for long-term production plan 
Outlet Wanted 
But for an industry to be econ illy 


sound it is necessary that the products of ths 
industry have a certain and profitable tlet 
As things are at present. the European ¢ nema 
industry has no alternative but the u ol 
its markets, at least until governments and 
parliaments put an end to the unfair dificrence 
in taxation between cinema and other  nter 
tainments, television included. 

The Italian cinema industry has made ever) 
effort in the last few years to overcom> this 
problem, certain that in doing so it is m king 
a Valid contribution towards the succes» and 
future of the cinema. 


ee um ei 


mar- 
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, S$. 4 TREATMENT! 


Ask Warner Bros! Ask M-G:M! 
Ask 20th Century-Fox ! 


HENDERSON FILM LABORATORIES, 18-20 ST. DUNSTAN’S RD., S.E.25 


PHOTOGRAPHIC i 
ELECTRICAL CoE? |" soca ome 


FOR ALL YOUR 
FILM EDITING 
REQUIREMENTS 


NEW, RECONDITIONED OR 
ON HIRE — 35 and 16 mm. 


CINIOLAS - EDITOLAS 
REWINDERS - JOINERS 
MEASURERS - SPOOLS 
SYNCHRONISERS - BINS 
MAG. TRACK READERS 
MAGNETIC SOUND 


CONVERSIONS NOW 
BEING UNDERTAKEN 


Brighton Studios 


Se 


tl 


She above studios 
have been reorganised and are low 


| controlled by 
CREST FILM PRODUCTIONS LTD 


im associalton with 


WYNNE FILM PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ESTABLISHED 71 DEAN ST., WA fHoNe.. 171 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


PROMPT SERVICE TO ALL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT TEM, 3982/4 


| 
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ACMADE 
l6-m.m. l-diting and 


Svnchronising Table 


* 


Projected Picture 8”—6”. 


a 


Film runs continuously, thus ideal for nega- 
tive editing. 

Optical, and magnetic sound reproduction. 
Combined picture and sound. 

Separate sound (magnetic). 


Instantaneous stop in either direction. 


+ + + + 


Footage and programme running time 
indicators. 


oa 


Removable unit Synchronisers (optional). 


* 


Hand Control for inching. 


AG MADE LTD. *% Right hand take-up declutchable. 
Votion Picture Engineers and Manufacturers of all Cutting Room Equipment 


COLNESIDE WORKS, OXFORD ROAD, NEW DENHAM, Nr. UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX Tel.: Uxbridge 6313/4/5 


50 years of Motion Picture History 


are recorded in the volumes of the Kine. For 
the whole of this period, the house of Eclair 
has made a major contribution to the technical 
progress of the Industry. 


Today, its most popular product, the Cameflex 
Camera, is used throughout the world for location work, 
for special effects, for television filming, for industrial, 
scientific and research films, for instrumentation: for any 
purpose, in fact, where something different from the 
ordinary run of cameras is needed. 


° ( a The only camera 
~ 
STANDARD ©, that will run 
Crutort Mather Lome Manufactured under Coutant-Mathot patents by 
a 


35m m. or y | 6mm. Etablissements Cinematographiques Eclair, Pa 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR HIRE: 35mm. and I6mm., complete with lenses from 18.5 to 500mm. 


Illustrated catalogue upon application from Distributors: 


W. F. DORMER LIMITED, FLORENCE STREET, LONDON, N.\W.4. 9 +) — SUNnyhill 0221 


uw 
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World View from Italy 


see ©1ee 2442444444 - 
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Better Films Must 
Come At Less Cost 


by Dr. LIDIO BOZZINI. 


Director General. Unitalia 


PTIMISM and good financial re- 

O turns were always the prelude to 

a crisis in the cinema industry: an 

ever-increasing public and the profits which 

quite an ordinary film could achieve in the 

good old days helped to increase production, 

but, unfortunately, to the detriment of quality 

until finally the public grew tired of insipid 

productions and producers began to lose finan 
cially. 

The word “crisis” is constantly heard: the 
film industry pulls in its oars, raises its stand- 
ard of production and, after a short period o. 
trial, everything returns to normal. This cycle 
of events has been repeated many times in 
practically every country and has always re 
sulted in better cinema both technically and 
artistically. 

The latest crisis which has reared its ugly 
head in most of the leading film-producing 
countries, however, has been of a greate! 
length than usual because most people have 
thought that, in order to overcome it. the 
new technical discoveries would be sufficient 
But all the latest gimmicks and all the latest 
colour devices have not been able to achieve 
what sound achieved in its time. 

The public knows that a bad film is a bad 
film on whatever kind of screen it is shown 
Every producer now agrees that there can 
no longer possibly be room for boring. stupid 
vr badly made films, that the qualitative level 
vf production must rise, that there is a greater 
vecessity to look for better subjects and bet- 
*r actors. 

Recently we have had good films from pro 
ducers who, a few years ago, had no reputa- 
tion at all; this is a very good sign. for it 
reans that an industry which can get on its 
feet again is undoubtedly full of life. 


Common Difficulties 


The situation is not dissimilar from one 
country to another because the problems are 
12mon to each. In Italy, there is slightly 
&s production, less films are being made, but 
those that are being made are of a much 
lgher standard than before. The same thing 
‘ happening in other countries and the work 
 rsorientation has had good results. 

The most urgent problem facing producers 


both in Italy and in other countries is the 
problem of high costs—costs which have risen 
fantastically and dangerously over the last 50 
years. It is now almost the duty of every 
producer to make better films at less cost. 

That this is not impossible can be seen 
from the following films chosen at random 
from many others produced at low cost: 
“ Marty” from the U.S, “Il Ferroviere,” 
* Poveri, Ma Belli” from Italy and ‘* Les Dia 
boliques ” from France. 


Life-Giving Force 


It is now almost the duty of every European 
producer to understand the life-giving force 
which a common or international market 
can give to the cinema industry: this com 
mon market is essential to every European 
producer 

The system of co-production, which, of 
course, has been very successful in many 
cases, 1s limited and has been used only 
because nothing better has been offered. Big- 
ger and better markets is the answer—for first 
rate films, of course—and a bigger market 
for first-rate films will produce more first-rate 
films. 


TV as an Ally 


As regards relations between the cinema 
and television, all that can be said has already 
been said; at first the cinema industry con 
sidered television as a formidable competitor 
and accused it of being the cause of all its 
difficulties: much the same attitude as the 
weavers at the introduction of mechanical 
looms. Today, of course, weavers earn 
more and work less. Similarly, the cinema is 
beginning to realise that television can be a 
useful ally instead of a competitor. 

Television is a technical discovery and, as 
such, its novelty has tended to fade fairly 
rapidly. As the habit grows, the public 
becomes more and more demanding and 
learns that not all television programmes are 
interesting, and that staying at home watching 
moving pictures on a small screen is not 
always as peaceful as it sounds. 

Those people who liked going to the cinema 
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and turned to television for a few months 
return to the cinema where the film is a new 
one, where viewing is incomparably better 
and where the presence and the reaction of 
a public can be felt, giving an added sense 
to the entertainment 


Already good films are bringing in more 
money at the box-office than their equivalents 
did before television became popular and 
even a year or sO ago when everybody sat 
down in front of their sets looking at any 
thing that was shown them. 


Television has come up against the same 
problem as the cinema in that it now has to 
offer good programmes, something at whict 


' 


it IS not always as successful as the cinema 


Blame for Crisis 


In Italy, it must not be forgotten that tele 
vision began to expand at the very moment 
when the film industry was in difficulties and 
sO jt was quite easy to blame television for 
the cinema crisis. Today, in spite of the fact 
that the television audience has grown con 
siderably and continues to grow, a serious 
inquiry into the film situation has indicated 
that the causes of the crisis lie in the quality 
and high cost of film production, in the exces 
sive number of cinema houses and in the high 
taxes for all concerned 


The same thing goes for television The 
trouble is that the two things have two quite 
different potentials and there is ample room 
for co-existence. However, when the day 
comes when television has a better screen 
when it is in colour, with up-to-date films 
then it will need the cinema which might well! 
become its greatest help 


Fundamental Problem 


Ihe cinema, in fact, has only one funda 
mental problem: to make good films. Any 
thing else is by the way—reduction of costs, 
tax decreases, extension of markets, all these 
are, undoubtedly, useful. What is indispens 
able is to limit production, eliminating all the 
bad films and raising the tone of every film 
Not an easy task. 
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PROSPECTS 


ORE han worth of 
MoOvVic tickets was sold by Wes 
Germany's 6,200 cinemas last year 
Motion picture attendances, at the same time 
eached a new annual record total of 828,400,000 
The growth rate. in both cases, was around 10 per 
cent. and German cinema owners were more than 


satistied with results 


£70.000.000 


In 12 months. about 600 new houses started 
operations, more than 80 per cent. of them 
having anamorphic projection equipment (the 
anamorphic satu on pon n Germany S 
now about S50 per cent.) 

Prospects for the rest of 1957. as well as for 
he year of 1958. according to local trade esti- 
nates, are encouraging, although many observers 
beheve th the upward trend may level off 
Showy 

There < severa asons for the astonishing 
growth of the German movie industry. One of 
them hat television has not yet caught on 
As this is written, the total number of registered 
rV sets is well below 900,000 and the growth 
ate is going down. Reason is believed to lic 
nh poor programme quality 


It will take sever. vears, according to German 
stimates, to reach a TV coverage comparable to 
that of Great Britain Meantime, the German 
film industry is making the best of the situation 


Anoth« factor is the relatively low enter- 
tainments tax in Germany. Unlike Britain, the 
German tax is collected locally and rates differ 


om community to community. The 
at now 15.9 per cent. and the trend points 
downward. Compared with the excessive rates in 
Britain, th should be no reason for tax cam- 
paigns, but they a stuged anyhow and 
mpargns have showed significant 


average 


some 


Dubbing Expenditure 
quota in Germany American 
companies are free to bring any amount of 
pictures into Germany. They have voluntarily 
igreed to keep the aumber of Hollywood features 
down to littl more than 200 annually. Under 
hese provisions, Hollywood pictures occupy 
iround 31 per cent. out of the total West German 
screen time and gross a total of $24,000,000 
innually at distribution level 


There is no 


However, a large share out of that total is 
being spent right on the spot for dubbing Holly- 
wood pictures into the German language (no 
originals are exhibited), This leaves American 
companies with a net sum of $17,000,000. All of 
t is allowed to be transferred to New York 
there are no restrictions 

A verv large percentage ol the total grosses 
S7.8 per cent. n fact, is credited to domestic 
German pictures and to German-language films 


imported from Austria. There is a strong pre- 
ference for domestic product among German 
sudiences, which may be one of the reasons for 
he Nigh share of grosses 


nations, including 
of about 11.5 per 
about 30 admitted 
nu v) grossed a little less than £500,000 Dist 
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TELE-CHALLENGE: 


ARE GOOD 


< PULIE \ I} presents 1.8 p 
} | over-all figure 
Howeve wre is a strong chance that British 
gross in th warding German market will 
go up considerably A recent survey showed thi: 


the British share in total German screen tim 
went up within a few months from around two 
to more than six per cent. This must be credited 


to recent strong British box-office fare. as, for 


example. * The B: ce of the River Plate.”” The 
Ladykillers” was another hit with German 
audiences. “ Woman in Dressing Gown,” 
which won top honours at the recent Berlin 
festival. is up for wide booking. The Rank 
Orgamsation’s “The One that Got Away, 
which stars top German actor Hardy Kruger. 


iS quile certainly 


Germany 


heading for top grosses in 


Thus. the over-all outlook for British product 
in the German market is bright, although com- 
pevuion is getting tougher 


Common Market Effects 


Film trade between Britain and Germany is 
likely to be influenced deeply by the European 
Common Market. The concept of this calls for 
elimination of trade barriers between — six 
European countries (France, Italy, Germany. 
Belgium. the Netherlands and Luxembourg) and 
for the introduction of uniform trade barriers 
towards “ outside ~ countries. Britain. of cours¢ 
would be an “ outside ” country 


to supplement the market by 
Britain. the Scan- 
countries would belong. At 
the present time it looks as if British film exports 
to Germany would depend largely upon the 
outcome of these free trade discussions 


There are plans 
a free trade area to which 
dinavian and other: 


German feature film production started in 1949 
with a total of 62. Last year it reached 145, but 
there is only chance that the production 
pace will increase further. There are now ten 
studios, which have an annual capacity of 13 
features. Every feature beyond that numbe 
must depend largely on co-production. location 
shooting or improvised studio facilities The 
average German feature film (no second features 
are made) costs the equivalent of litthe more than 
£80,000, but there are many pictures costing 
considerably more than that sum. 


lial 
Hitlie 


To illustrate that point. figures of ‘ The 
Captain of Koepenick,”’ the most successful fea- 
ture of the recent season, are these: This colour 
film was 41 days in shooting (14 out of it on 
location) and cost about £120,000; five months 
after the premiere. 10,000,000 tickets were sold: 
after 10 months it was 18,000.000; re-runs will 
add another 2.000.000; all told, the picture will 
have grossed close to £1.700,000 in the domestic 
field; add to this an unknown amount from 
exports (the picture has peen sold in 53 forcign 
territories, from the U.S to Rumania to Hong 
Kong). : 


Total German export earnings are now close to 
£600,000 annually and the different companies 
are, now that they have a sound basis at home 
more rapidly invading foreign markets. Export 
Union, 4 promotional set-un comparable to Uni- 
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by 
GUSTAV GENSCHOW., 
ALNE. 


Correspondent 


in W. Germany 


os. 


ance or Unitalia, is handling foreign publicity 

on a joint budget of its member companies which 
neans greater efficiency and more publicity for 
very deutschmark invested in it 


The corporate structure of the German market 
14s) «6been) «changing rapidly during the past 
nonths, but by now there are only few shifts 
nong leading companies. There are two 
*majors.”” UFA and Bavaria. Both of them are 
successors to the older UFA monopoly which 
now 


UFA has the largest German theatre circuit 
(about 70 situations), its own studio, its own dis- 

ibution, its own TV film department and a row 
of supplementary operations 


is split up 


Bavaria operates the largest studio lot (annua 
capacity 35 features), at Munich-Geiselgaste'g 
and has a strong distribution branch. 


Gloria, CCC, Deutsche Film Hansa (a suc- 
company to London Films’ German 
branch). Real Films and Europa are some more 
financially strong organisations. And. of course 


there is a large number of independents. 


Bul these last compamies are obviously head 
ng for some struggle. Some of the weakest wen 
bankrupt during this year and those yet aliv 
have, in many instances, to fight for short-term 
loans from picture to picture. 


cessor 


Prospects for the near future in the Germar 
market are bright. not only in respect of domestic 
German product, but in respect of British export 
as well 

Uncertain factors are the further developmen 
of TV. the question of how much the “* majors 
are going to dominate the market and gener 
economic developments in Germany. 


In the equipment field the German industry ha 
carefully avoided any costly experiments. Abou 
SO per cent. of the country’s theatres are equippe 
for anamorphic presentation, but only less thar 
10 per cent. have installed four-ckanne!l magnet 
sound 


Limited Anamorphotics 


Only a negligible number of pictures is pre 
duced in anamorphic systems. German pre 
ducers are convinced it does not pay off in the 
relatively small domestic market. They do mak 
however, a ‘arge percentage of their features 
colour, especially in Eastman Color. althoug 
they have the German Agfacolor process 


unknown in Germany age 
only one Todd-AO equipped 


operalion 


Cinerama is yet 
there is as yel 
theatre in 


The German cinema owners’ interest in nev 
processes has been levelling off steadily since th 
3-D craze some years ago. 

A remarkable development is, however. th 
rapid acceptance of Xenon (short arc) lamps fo 
projectors in smaller and medium houses. 


There is one drive-in cinema being planned 6 
MGM. That company is currently build ng 
circuit of its own in Germany with large show 
case theatres in key cities. This activity 
believed in Germany to reflect the confidence | 
the American company in a bright future «|! 
German market, 


An interesting sideline is that The Ra” 
Organisation, too. has started a circu yi 
own houses in Germany, the first being pm 
tion in Hamburg. the country’s largest 
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The drinkon a stick’ 


Enquiries please to J. LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED - CADBY HALL - LONDON W.14 


CVS-173 
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CHIMAPR 


U.S FILM BLOCKADE 


on ‘ 
by BORGE SLOT. | 
AINE. correspondent } 

‘ 


in Copenhagen 


otalled 12 to 18 a year but will, as 


he American blockade is in force, reach ] 
of up to 20 films a year, 
Among last season's productions sho 
ntioned the Greenland film in ir, 
* Quitog.”” which was among the five best t m 
\ films in this vear’s U.S Oscar awards. Oth« 1S 
of quality were * No Time for Tenderne d 
} b h * Young Game.’ 
In 1956 318 features were released done 
mark, 91 from the U.S (40 of these fro t 
American branch offices, all booked bef; 1e 
INMARK { nN pcoy ciner : now juipped with anamorphic start of the blockade), 54 from England, ‘ m 
(Ss Conct men) ! ons and if naining theatres brance, 49 from Germany (now gaining d 
1) ‘ i ’ ceipts f ! ( in Denmark after having been banned fo 
) | a c ( } tho ‘ Ippe« Dar > film produc! on post-Wa years) 24 from ltaly and 1 m 
Denmark introduced Coy I e licensed to Sweden 
{ shibite dill produc comp s which — are Formerly about two-thirds of all films sed 
| , il t an ‘ d from f : film fund duty. Danish ’ U.S. Thirteen Danish fi vere 
é 1) j nert d | n. Ww cor f the | I leas in colour. No Danish ¢ 
’ I ) j ce d nd odramas Scope tilm has been produced yet 
M n mad 
. ' > et ERIE ee - 
\ WW | 
: oo land 
, xed at 7/17 of the gross pric SJtottanc 
' cent on 
} j 
\ j 1 ! l 
D x-off r 5% e | (| 2 
h I er ¢ riving 
fund d ‘ in 
a y u Ne y ? 
d | \ doubttu bed bd 
XJ Db en 
Ih tht. J nic diff 
rit 1\ ching 
j \ j con 
ly I first glance xhibition in Holland is Labour expenditure has grown sinc var 
I , pidly 1 now cove A a booming. affair Attendances, on things such as old age pensions for < ma 
| © popu About 35,000 gross revenues. number of cinemas emplovees 
? zr, against 25,00 ve ago. | open—all show an increas¢ but behind the Dutch production has its problems, too. Most 
| f ( “ t Suical se Lowlands exhibitors sull of the 20 production companies whos k 
} p ve U mou It troubles was seen last year specialised in advertis d 
! } d hu Attendanc ve totalled about 70 millions. sponsored documentary — pictures Th ue 
“ c d by This ts nearly four n ons more than in 1955 occasional features, such as the children iim 
j ju \ t dvertising At the beginning of sy S31 permanent “John and His Friend.” 
The government and the Nederlandsche 
- ( Bioscoop-Bond, in which the whole Dut m 
** No to 40 per cent, bh ‘ W di ] KORTEK 1 { ‘ industry is represented, have now co-ope 1 on 
A sks 4 . ‘ a national production subsidy scheme. Planned to 
| \ filn kade was d on ’ operate for at least five years, this ou to 
May 19 f n which d niv such new AINE. correspondent result in a minimum of three features if 
\ ve been ” “ already Holland now imports around 485 film un 
1 D . , ee ag . - in The Hague Featu es from France, Italy and , Weste cll 
F n many are gaining ground, and the U.S g 
4 I 1 ad y } nd ; , some 
ductic However. from July - > ee 32322232, 2! Brita : ' = = i 
19 ke out of their organ tain seems to be holding her own ¢ 
vig ee per. ; nen 4 op ng, with a seat capacity of ng to statistics. But the position is eC 
; vy Am product at the d 252.000. This compares with 449 theatres, seating bette! than that—for some British imp« d 
“ar al D exh 212,000 in 1948, when 32 war-destroved houses to be classified under the heading v 
161) ae oares wi sull not in use. Additionally, 17 travelling States because of currency regulations 
depend d i which cinemas are regis d by the national association, America sull holds a big lead in 0- 
# ions xed at 30 p Nederlandsche Bioscoop-Bond. There are 38 vision Of anamorphic films, but the pe 2 
DD , i nern d : = ng offices” and 28 production companies. of colour films imported from European ces 
d ; kaway s promise a G oss box-office revenues re now about IS growing: it was 43 per cent. Jast yea ie 
j f Furopean £7.500,000 a y pared with 35.1 per cent. in 1955. 
d lepend \ ' producers Those mountains that exhibitors face, however, Even so, the Dutch market still want ore 
th é sa eae tl include th loss of SO per cent. of gross revenue films from outside sources. The peak f of 
A a vere on film hire and taxation. In some smaller towns. 497 in 1946 has yet to be passed, in s ol 
here is a communal entertainments higher the fact that the population has incre DY 
for cinemas thgn for other amusements such as a million since then 
I ' po vering tim circuses, variety. football and fashion parades Government regulations do not pres 
I n forc The war left a large and unwelcome legacy. difficulties for film imports to Holland 
wary W ished five Some houses had to be totally restored. Better The growth of imports from |! n 
I Oo d in or safety measures had to be introduced and countries is being encouraged by the ex ofs 
' X SI interiors improved in other cases. Anamorphic — themselves. Last year, through the NBB was 
} 10 projection syst ms and Stercophonic sound have agreed that cinemas should show picture oni 
‘ \ of D been installed in 252 theatres non-dollar areas for at least 12 weeks 
-_--_ ———— el _ —— —_ -_ al 
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Every sale you make 
means 


OUBLE the TAK 


with 


shilling Hostess 


ee ee 
ree. 


sa Per PPS: 


Lyons are first again with a line that 
will revolutionise your ice cream takings. Put 

Hostess Ripple on the tray and watch your takings leap. 
In an elegant carton Hostess Ripple at a shilling has 

real dairy cream added, giving it an extra richness and 
smoothness. Hostess Ripple is vanilla ice cream enhanced 
by Ripple chocolate sauce. Patrons who have tried 
Hostess Ripple once ask for it again and again, and find 
the extra quality well worth the extra cost. 


HOSTESS 


* RIPPLE * 


"HE ice CREAM WITH appen cren™ 


LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED + CADBY HALL + LONDON W. 4 
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A Small Land, But 
Cinema-Conscious 


miles and with less than two million in- 

habitants, occupies fourth place after 
Great Britain, New Zealand and Canada for the 
number of cinema visits per head of population. 
The record figure of more than 27 million paid 
admission which was reached in 1956 is the best 
proof of this. 

Tel Aviv-Jaffa, which is by far the biggest city 
in the country, with a population of 400,000, 
heads the list with nearly 10 million admissions. 
Next comes Haifa (population 160,000) with five 
million and then the capital, Jerusalem (popula- 
tion 150,000) with two and a half million. 

There are 165 cinemas in Israel with a total 
of 100,000 seats. The biggest concentration is, 
of course, in the three main cities, where there 
are 60 cinemas with nearly 46,000 seats divided as 
follows: Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 31 cinemas (23,000 


| SRAEL, a small country of 8,000 square 


seats): Haifa, 18 (14,000 seats); Jerusalem, 11 
(9,000 seats). 
The remaining houses are chiefly in the 


smaller towns like Ramat Gan, which immediately 
adjoins Tel Aviv and has ten cinemas, or in rural 
towns, a good example of which is Rishon le 
Zion. This township, one of the first established 
here (its name means “ First in Zion’”’), with a 
population of 21,500, boasts six cinemas, 

The Isracli visits his cinema on an average 
about 17 times in the year, although this figure 
is not the same for the whole country. In 
Jerusalem the average of 17 holds good, whereas 
in Tel Aviv it rises to 254, reaching a top figure 
of 32 visits annually in Haifa. 

Isracli cinemas may be divided into two groups: 
indoor houses, giving all-the-year-round perform- 
ances, and outdoor shows open in the summer 
only. The latter are a product of Israel's cimmate: 
for six months of the year there is no rain what- 
soever. 


Three Shows a Day 


Ihe indoor cinemas generally give three per- 
formances, at 4, 7.30 and 9.30 p.m. daily except 
Friday, when only one matinee is given, and 
Saturdays when the Sabbath rest permits of only 
one or two evening shows. The open air cinemas 
can, of course, give no matinees and thus can 
have no Friday performance. 

Cinema owners are organised in the Cinema 
Owners’ Association of Israel, with headquarters 
at 38, Geulah Street, Tel Aviv. The chief 
purposes of this body are organisational and the 
rendering of assistance in the numerous difficulties 
which cinema owners have to face due to the 
economic conditions prevailing in this country. 

Up to now no foreign producer has owned any 
Isracli cinema. At present, however, 20th 
Century-Fox is building a large cinema in Tel 
Aviv, which will be one of the finest in the 
Middle East. 

The governing body of the association 1s a 

ommittee elected at its annual general meeting 
nd its officers are in charge of a general secre- 
ry whose position is permanent and who is 
rectly responsible to the chairman of the com- 
ittee. The committee represents the cinema 
yners in their relations with government depart- 
rents and local authorities. It remains in the 


closest touch with the Association of Independent 
Film Distributors in Israel and with the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 

fhe association is also affihated to the Inter- 
nauonal Union of Cinema Exhibitors. 

Many international festivals have been 
organised by the association, some of them with 
great success, and a Continental festival is 
planned for the near future. 


Apart from the officially recognised cinemas, 
there are numerous performances given on 16 mm. 
These are especially used by the cultural depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Labour in 
Israel for instructional purposes. This instrument 
of culture and propaganda is being used by the 
Ministry of Information, the Jewish Agency, and 
the Jewish National Fund, especially in settle- 
ments housing new immigrants where cinemas do 
not yet exist. 


Distribution Set-up 


Now we come to the question of film trade and 
distribution. As mentioned above, distributors 
are organised either within the Association of 
Independent Film Distributors in Israel or are 
directly affiliated to the MPAA. Some of these 
distributors are veterans in the industry, dating 
back to 1920. 

In the year 1956, 200 American pictures were 
imported into Israel, whereas the import from 


other countries, especially Continental ones, 
amounted to only 165. Of these England and 
Italy each contributed 50 and France 40. The 


remaining 25 came from Mexico, South America, 


other European countries and even Persia and 
India. Pictures from these last-named countries 
have generally been brought by newcomers 


(called in Hebrew “ olim hadashim ” 


: ) as a means 
of personal capital transfer. 


A characteristic example of a picture brought 
in under special licence by a 


a new immigrant 
is the Austrian film “Dunja” (“The Post- 
master "’), a filmed theatre perfomance based on 


a novel by Pushkin. This picture, 
German-speaking film to be allowed into the 
country since the foundation of the State of 
Israel, is, at the time of writing, in its tenth 
week at a Tel-Aviv first-run house. It may be 
the cause of breaking down the prejudice held 
up to now against German-speaking films 

Up to April 1, 1957, the import of films was 
governed by a special financial regulation which 
allowed the owners of the picture to have thei: 
incomes blocked in special registered accounts. 
These accounts could be used for investment in 
Israeli trade or industry. 

For the current financial year (1957/8), film 
imports against hard currency will be allowed 
at a special exchange rate of IL.3.150 per dollar 
instead of the official rate of IL.1.800 to the 
dollar. 

Each distributor represents generally one or 
more foreign producers and applies directly to 
the government for his import licence. The above 
quoted figures of film imports correspond 
approximately to the quota allowed by the 
government for each country. In 1957, 94 pictures 
have so far been imported from countries other 


the first 
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General Secretary of 
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of Israel 


than the U.S and it is probable that th 
figure will be nearly the same as last year 


Import regulations apply not only to films 
but also to the importation of equipment. Import 
licences are needed for all equipment and spar 
parts. For this purpose, Cinema Owners’ Asso 
ciation has a special import and supply depart 
ment 


Equipment has come up to now principally 
from England and is mostly of Kalee manufac 
ture. This is due to the fact that the great 
majority of Isracli cinemas were built during 
the days of the British mandate and equipment 
was purchased in England. 


Now, however, spare parts and new 
ment, especially various types of anamorphic 
lenses, come from America Western Germany 
has also become a source of supply under the 
pecial reparations regulations France is 
naturally, not only one of our best friends, but 
also one of our biggest suppliers 


equip 


When speaking of foreign pictures, and even 
of the particular problem mentioned earlier of 
German-speaking ones, the question arises of in 
what language the Israeli hears pictures imported 
from abroad. Films are generally screened in 
Israel in their original language, which is under- 
stood by a large number of cinemagoers 

Although Hebrew is the universal languag 
there 1s no country in the world where so many 
languages are spoken or understood as herc 
Notwithstanding this, pictures are subtitled with 
Hebrew translations and carry in addition a 
second translation, generally French or English 
depending on the original language of the film 


Translation Methods 


These translations are processed by Israel] Film 
Technic, Ltd., a laboratory for translating and 
printing subtitles. This firm possesses excellent 
equipment and processes almost all the trans 
lations of the films shown here. Even MGM 
which used to import its films already captioned 
in Hebrew and French, now entrusts the sub- 
titling to the local firm. Subtitling of 16-mm 
films is soon to be started and a new technique 
introduced of using go!d lettered captions instead 
of white. 

The question of dubbing into Hebrew ha 
often been raised, but owing to the comparatively 
small number of performances per picture in 
Israel, this would prove too expensive. 

Prices of tickets vary from 400 pruta (ls. 7d.) 
to IL.2.525 (10s. 2d.). These prices include taxes 
government as well as municipal. Government 
taxes vary from 45 per cent. to SO per cent 
in the cities, plus a special defence tax of from 
10 per cent. to 20 per cent. established last 
year when the Egyptian arms agreement with 
the Soviet bloc was disclosed. 

In the smaller towns these taxes amount to 
about 40 per cent. of the price of the tick 
These taxes are on the high side compared with 
those abroad where taxes generally range between 
10 per cent. and 35 per cent. | 

In order to have a clearer picture of the re: 
income of the cinema owner, one has to add to th 


Turn to page 106 —»> 
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The British Kinematograph Society. 
founded in 1930, is the only organisation 
in Britain devoted to the technica! 
| a * advancement of cinematography. 
Th e B rit l sh Special grades of membe rship are 
available to those who are not in 


» - nn 9° 
Ki i ra mM atogra D h the “* Film Trade ~ but use 
it 


cinematography in Industry. Scientific 


Research. Medicine. Education ete. 


s 
Soc i ety Courses of Study and weekly lectures are held 


in the Autumn and Winter of each year. 


The Society's monthly technical journal | 


* British Kinematography ~ is sent free 
to every member. 
A Brochure and full details of membership 


may be obtained from: 


The Secretary, 
The British Kinematograph Society, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2. 


This space was kindly donated by 
Gevaert Limited, Great West Road. 
Brentford, Middlesex. 
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HELL BELOW ZERO 


THE TRADING POST LTD 
EAL. 8295 


Pioneers in Electro-Hydraulic 
remote controlled Rocking 
Rostrums for Ship and Aircraft 
Sets. 


Electronically controlled Fire 
Conflagrations. 


Remote controlled Hydraulic 
Lorry and Car Cliff Top Ejection 
Ramps. 


Electronically controlled Wave 
Making Machines giving waves 
of different lengths and speeds 
to the immediate requirements 
of the Film Director, remote 
controlled. 


Specialists in all Electro-mech- 
anical Special Effects. 

Enquiries invited for all types 
of Special Effects. 


 e Sarane” 40 SOUTH EALING ROAD, W.5 SOUND BARRIER 


“SEVEN WAVES AWAY” “ MANUELA "’ 
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BROUGHT ADVANTAGES 


OR such a small country—9,778,000 
population in 1953—Belgium boasts 
an amazingly high number of cinemas 


Currently there are 1,568 theatres using 35-mm 
and offering 821,996 seats, plus 570 cinemas and 
several hundred 16-mm. travelling theatres. 
The Flemish Economic League calculates 
that Belgium’s complicated film organisation 
centred on Brussels’ Rue Royale employs more 
than 20,000 Each week nearly 24 million 
picturegoers spend their francs at the box-office 
which Belgium claims to be a European record 
Theatres at Brussels, Antwerp, Liege and 
Ghent attract most of the visitors—indeed the 
80 theatres of Antwerp Town (pop. 795,000) are 
said to hold an average world record 
Why this happy position? One major cause, 
as I see it, was Belgium’s favourable economic 
position during the austerity years when other 
countries were recovering from war wounds 
Belgium was a military hinterland with dollar- 
spending American troops. And it has still kept 
its wealthy colonies. Many people forsook their 
existing trade to establish themselves in 
cinema exhibition—but the first results were badly- 
chosen films and wrong publicity, lasting during 
the years 1945-47 
Now, with 115 visitors and 


million yearly 


gross of 1,670 million Belgian francs for the 
1.547 35 mm. theatres registered last year, the 
situation seems more or less stabilised. 

Box-office revenues for the first quarter of this 
year, according to the Belgische Syndicale Kamer 
voor Kinematographie, are given in Table 

Belgium receives between 450 and 600 films a 
year The once-flourishing U.S imports are at 
the moment on the decline, while British films 
have nearly doubled their small percentage as 
shown in Table 2. 


Import of films is unrestricted. This has caused 
a group of enthusiasts to ask for some sort of 
protection for national production. 

The country has some well-equipped studios 
There are about 10 feature-film producers plus 
a group specialising in documentaries. 

Belgium's film world proudly boasts mames 
such as Charles Spaak, Jacques Feyder, Georges 
Simenon, Leon Mathot, Charles Dekeukeleire and 
H. Storck 

The Flemish industry has certain valuable 
assets—the Government returns 80 per cent. of 
the 20 to 25 per cent. taxation for national pro- 
ductions; weather conditions are almost the same 
as in England, Germany and Denmark; and pro- 
ducers can take advantage of the scenery of art- 


rABLE 1 


AVERAGE WEEKLY BOX-OFFICE REVENUES 
(CinemaScope and other specials not included) 


Weekly Net (Francs) Theatres Per cent. of Total 
Up to 5,000 386 (24.62) 
5 10,000 408 (26.02) 
10 15,000 248 (15.82) 
1s 20,000 123 ( 7.84) 
20 40,000 209 (13.33) 
40 80,000 123 ( 7.85) 
80 100,000 27 ( 1.72) 
100,000 and more 44 ( 2.80) 


WEEKLY GROSS BOX-OFFICE REVENUES, GEOGRAPHICAL 
(CinemaScope and other specials not included) 


Gross 
Box-Office Per cent. of Total Average 
1,277,189 ( 4.04) 3,317 


2,907,397 ( 9.21) 7,108 
3,029,468 ( 9.59) 12,216 
2,095,042 ( 6.63) 17.033 
5,902,682 (18.69) 28,242 
6.935.634 (21.96) 56,387 
2.410.081 ( 7.63) 89,262 
7,026,360 (22.85) 159.690 


Total Box-Office 


Theatres (Francs) 
Antwerp 80 4,252,161 
Antwerp — Province 141 1,815,277 
Brussels 128 7.794.698 
Brabant 145 1,847,386 
Liege 239 4,495,835 
Hainaut 301 4,115,469 
Namur 64 863,157 
Luxembourg $2 378,876 
Limbourg 77 893,371 
West Flanders 154 2,365,654 
East Flanders 187 2,761,969 
TOTALS 1,568 31,583,853 
TABLE 2 
ORIGIN OF FILMS (percentages) 
1957 figures refer to first quarter of year 
U.S British French Italian German Others 
1954 1957 1954 1957 1954 1957 1954 1957 1954 1957 1954 1957 
Brussels agglomeration  (bi- 
lingual) 64.15 62.76 2.00 289 24.30 7.90 2.22 1.28 0.61 7.34 24.56 
Flemish speaking country 78.14 71.90 1.82 393 971 380 3.59 2.39 2.36 6.74 15.62 
French speaking country 63.33 63.13 1.55 221 2451 8.58 484 227 0.81 5.77 22.00 
TOTALS 70.71 67.08 1.72 3.04 17.17 636 415 225 — 1.590 635 19.77 
(Flemish speaking provinces are: Antwerp, Limbourg, East and West Flanders and a part of Brabant. French 


speaking (Walloon) provinces are: Brabant (partly), Liege, Hainaut, Namur and Luxembourg.) 
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towns and of African colonies Congo and Ru. ado. 
Urundi. 

But despite this, production still amounts no 
more than three or four Flemish and the -ame 
number of French films a year. 


There are several obstacles in the w of 
national production—the influence of foreign dis- 
tributing companies, the indifference of filn rs, 
the bilingual character of the country and the 
two completely different mentalities of Fronch 


and Flemish speaking people 

The situation is such that recently prox 
Charles Dekeukeleire asked for a place in H 
wood for Belgian equipment and filmw 
elevision is expected to be a valuable s! us 
for keeping national studios and labor es 
going 

In this country of free enterprise there 
regulations. Film rentals, for instance, n 
exceed these percentages of the week 
receipts : 


30 per cent. —below 5,000 francs 
32 =n 


between 5,001 and 10,000 francs 
3: “ ‘ 10,001 15,000 
35 - ; 15,001 20,000 
37 - os 20,001 30,000 ey 
38 . : ¥),001 40,000 francs 
40 " : 40,001 60.000 
42 . ~ 60,001 80,000 
43 = os 80,001 ., 100,000 
45 : over 100,000 francs 

W.K 
Israel—contd. 


above taxes an amount of about 40 per cent. of 
the net income, which is paid to the distributor 
as film rental in the big cities. This percentage 
rises up to SO per cent. or even more when out- 
standing films like ** War and Peace” are pre- 
sented. In smali localities where films are third- 
or fourth-run, there is a fixed rental which varies 
from 1L.28400 to 1L.200.000, and 
about 25 per cent of the net income. 

Last, but not least, wages account for 40 per 
cent. of the net income in the big cities, and 30 
per cent. in small areas. This is out of all pro 
portion to conditions prevailing in other countries 
where these figures do not exceed 12 per cen! 

Here I should add that the cinema working 
personnel is organised within one of the profes- 
sional sections of the General Federation of 
Labour in Israel. A collective labour agreement 
between the Cinema Owners’ Association and the 
Federation of Labour regulates all the conditions 
of salaries, work hours and social benefits for all 
employees 

Censorship in Israel is under the jurisdiction of 
a government censorship board, which has to pass 
for screening all imported films. 

It is impossible to conclude this survey without 
devoting a few words to our own Israelj film pro- 
duction. The history of this goes as far back as 
1927, when Carmel Films started with the produc- 
tion of the first Eretz Israe! Newsreel. In 1936 
this newsreel had a sound track added. A second 
company, Geva Films, was founded in 1950 In 
the short period of its existence Geva has pro- 
duced about 60 shorts and over 150 newsreels. 


represents 


Government Protection 


The Israeli film industry enjoys government pro- 


tection, and a special law passed in 1954 kes 
it compulsory for all cinema owners to scr in 
Isracli newsreel at every performance. Th 0- 
tection was enforced anew by a decree dated July 
5, 1957, which reads: “ Every person wh e- 
sents a performance the duration of which, d- 
ing the interval, is not less than 90 minutes ill 
present during the period July 15, 1957 to (» \0- 
ber 18, 1957, one of the Israeli newsreels ch 


will be announced in an official publicati 

As regards a real Israeli film production we 
are still only at the beginning of things. lL ‘0 
now only three full-length productions hav n 
the light. The most successful of these was ul 
24 Does Not Answer.” 


A second film, “* Story of a Taxi,”’ whic as 
shown a short while ago in Israel, is also ng 
to be sent abroad. A new Israeli prod n 
“Dan and Saadia,” is now being screened h 

With almost perfect climatic condition ul 
local film industry, if given the opportuni! is 


a very bright future. 


Turn to page 118 > 
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EQUIPMENT LTD. 


C2 WV, Pathe Equipment are proud to 
Gor a Y/, tithes Ve 


announce that they have — been 


V\AV VV V\\\AAVS AV 


awarded the contract for the suppl 


( / 
Za bheis Gihho 


of Ross Expandascope Anamorphic 


C Lenses for cinemascope presentation 
hold J pe | 


on ships of the Roval Navi 


PATHE EQUIPMENT LTD. 


177, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone—GERRARD 1544 Telegrams—* Pathequip, Wesdo, London.” 
Branches at CARDIFF. GLASGOW, LEEDS and MANCHESTER 
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We wish to extend our 


congratulations to the “Kine Weekly” 


on the occasion of their Golden Jubilee. 


TEMPLE BAR HOUSE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, €.C.4. TEL: FLEET STREET 3244 (10 LINES) 
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wee ees 
. MODERN SANITATION 
centine l — 
MODERN CINEMA 
Your Patrons DEMAND and 4 wi Wal ii -Galchsespepe ua ana ITA, : 
APPRECIATE Cleanliness | CHROMIUM PLATED | 
and these Scentinel Products Insure It. 7 PNEUMATIC SPRAYER . 
Scentinel Scentinel | 
AIR FRESHENER PINAGENA | FR EE ¥ | 
Means good-bye to stuffy cloak- A real antiseptic cleanser more | 
rooms and other confined spaces. powerful than carbolic but non- | to Scentinel Users. | 
- polsonous. | | 
——, Scentinel | The ideal w ay to | 
Tt pr CLEANAGENA spray Scentinel Air | 
1e airborne’ disinfectant ‘The soapless cleanser for carpets | ae | 
specially recommended for the walla. floors. seate. , | Purifiers. Regular | 
Cinema. , ‘ Sal 
, rice £3, but it’s FREE 
P Scentinel Segenan 
Scentinel SWISH | with your order for | 
CHANNEL BLOCKS cenchabecknbiek eases © Mecniind soles. | 
The most effective way to deo- Every swish of the water cleans 
dorize Men’s Cloakrooms. and deodorizes. | si cn ate ial in <a “able diy <i aati, i ll a 
Scentinel Sales—NeWw HYGIENE LTD., 266-268 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. Tel: NORth 5041-2-3 


SE. 


PRENDERGAST-TURNER > 


PERFORATED 
SILVER WHITE 


SOUND SCREEN 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS OF | 
| 
| 


WIDE PICTURE PRESENTATION 


THE WIDEST ANGLE SCREEN OF ALL TIME 


THE PERFORATED FRONT PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD., TRUE VUE (YORK) LTD. 
43-9 HIGHAM STREET, FULFORD HOUSE, 
WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.1’. 45 FULFORD, YORK 
i ELEPHONE : LARKSWOOD 1061-. ELI YORK 
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---e- in the industry 


since 1920) 


and proud of 


kkk 

advertising it! * 
* 

REX PUBLICITY 
SERVICE LTD * 

AT LONDON, NOTTINGHAM >. 4 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH * 


-advancing with the industry 
in display, poster 
and 


silk screen techniques 


ART DISPLAY SERVICE 


LIMITED 


+ + + + + HH F FH 


KKK aKKa Kk 


AT LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW 
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BROCKLISS 
has supplied 
the world’s 


finest projectors 


...and continues to do so. 


167-169 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1. GERrard 2911 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER 
Agents for Eire: Allied Cinema Supplies Ltd, 97 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin 


She = of Distinctive 
CINEMA DISPLAY SERVICE 


Undoubtedly the best—FRAMES AND PUBLICITY 
SUPPLY AT A REASONABLE ‘ALL-IN' WEEKLY CHARGE 


All frames are manufactured in finest selected Veneers and coloured Plastics 


CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD 
NOW AT NEW PREMISES 
305-7, UPPER STREET, LONDON, N.! 


PHONE - CANONBURY 9401-2 
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L. B. LOCKWOOD & CO. LTD. 


Cinema Furnishers 


SEATINGS 
CARPETS 


DRAPERIES 
Supplied and Fitted 


66 YEARS’ SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 


) , , 
(Vi offer our heartiest congratulations to the 


KINE WEEKLY 


on tls soth anniversary and best wishes for 


continued success in the future 


us 


NEWALL STREET WORKS 
TELEPHONE: BRADFORD 27811/2 and Night - PUDSEY 


3873 
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Enrich your sound track with music from 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 


RECORDED MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We maintain an ever-growing library of 


music specially selected and recorded 


for 


DOCUMENTARIES - SHORTS 
NEWSREELS ° TV * ETC 
Classified Catalogue sent on request 

e 


Call, write or telephone 


BOOSEY A&A HAWKES. LTD 
295 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. =LANgham 2060 (17 lines) 
Enquiries: A. F. L. Bassett Silver 


SSweet Sixteen is the personification of the 
modern commercial documentary film. As the 
largest producers of L6mm. films. we welcome 


enquiries on this valuable production medium. 


STANLEY SCHOFIELD PRODUCTIONS 
LIMITED 


Specialist Producers of t6mm. Films in Colour 
6-7-8 OLD BOND STREET + LONDON «+ W.1 
MAY fair 4612/3 
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Theatre at London A’rport 


REPLIN is a hard wearing and easy-to-clean worsted upholstery material. 


It is woven to order in contemporary and traditional designs and stripes. 


BRITISH REPLIN LIMITED 
Sales Office: 2 South Audley Street, W.1. GRO 6692 
Mill: Ayr, Scotland. Ayr 63275 


Plain material is now available from stock in over thirty colours 
including House & Garden and British Colour Council shades. 


A limited number of designs is available for early delivery. 


The quality of your picture is vital today 


Presentation must be| CLEAR & BRILLIANT | 


ee rae “; PICTURE GREYNESS BANISHED IN THE SIDE SEATS 


In unretouched | TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 


photograph of : 


aconventional §- Harkness Replacement Scheme 


screen (left) 
aids bp sick 
ipo Arte Your old screen exchanged for the 


- rose modern ‘PERLUX’ screen 


THE LATEST IN SCREEN SURFACES 


—_  »* | i Everyone can enjoy a perfect picture. Write NOW direct. 
or contact vour local distributor who will demonstrate the Superior quality of the 


NEW Perlux surface against your present screen 


ANDREW SMITH HARKNESS LTD 


STATION ROAD:-BOREHAM WOOD-HERTS-TELEPHONE: ELSTREE 36]! 


\\\\\ (a 
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-_ 
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KINE WEEKLY 


ON 50 YEARS’ SERVICE TO THE CINEMA TRADE 


We are proud that for 28 years of that half have been 
privileged also ti 


century we 
serve the industry including :— 


ADELPHI FILMS LTD. (PART) 

ASTORIA FILMS (LONDON) LTD. 

ASSOCIATED BRITISH PATHE LTD. (PART) 
CAPITOL AND PROVINCIAL CINEMAS LTD. 
CARLTON & MAJESTIC CINEMAS & DANCE HALL LTD 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION LTD. (PART) 
CLAVERING & ROSE (VICTORIA) LTD 
COURTWOOD CINEMAS LTD 

EROS FILMS LTD. 

ESSOLDO CIRCUIT (CONTROL) LTD 

EXCLUSIVE FILMS LTD. (PART) 

FAMOUS FILMS LTD. 

FREDERICK ELECTRIC THEATRES LTD 

FILMS DE FRANCE LTD. (PART) 

GALA FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

GAUMONT SUPER CINEMAS LTD. (PART) 
GENERAL FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. (PART) 
GRAND NATIONAL PICTURES LTD. (PART) 


GLOBE ELECTRIC THEATRI 
H. & G. KINEMAS LTD. 
HYDE PARK CINEMAS LTD. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD 
MONARCH FILM CORPORATION LTD 
MIRACLE FILMS LTD. (PART) 
ODEON THEATRES LTD. (PART) 
PARAMOUNT FILM SERVICE LTD. (PART) 
PLL. Lae 

RANK ORGANISATION LTD 
REGAL (EDMONTON) LTD. 
REGAL (NORWOOD) LTD. 
REGAL (UXBRIDGE) LTD. 
REGENT FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD. (PART) 

RENOWN PICTURES CORPORATION LTD. (PART) 
REPUBLIC PICTURES INTERNATIONAL INC. (GT. BRITAIN) 
RIALTO CINEMAS LTD. 

RIALTO (RAYNES PARK) LTD. 

SELECTIVE CINEMAS LTD. 

SHIPMAN & KING CINEMAS LTD 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION LTD." (PART) 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING CORPORATION LTD. 


52 PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 2050 (10 lines) 


(PART) 
(PART) 


(PART) 


Telephone 


er wie 
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JOINING MAGNETIC? 


, Then Use The 
AUTOMATIC TAPE SPLICER 


@ NON-MAGNETIC. PERFECT 
BUTT JOIN 


@ USES 3M OR PERMACEL 
ADHESIVE TAPE 


@ ESSENTIAL FOR MODERN 
SOUND RECORDING 


Sed _ = @ CUTTER INCORPORATED 
Details from IN SPLICER 


ROBERT RIGBY LTD. 
my PREMIER WORKS, Northington St., London. W.C.1 


ios os 
rcbitects and Interior Decorator 


the world over 
PREFER PLUSHIONPILE 


a because 
GEST-— tests prove 


'PLUSHIONPILE LASTS LOM appearance 
«¢ DAMP RESISTANT 


is FULLY MOTHPROOFED 

PLUSHIONPILE is SPECIALLY TREATED TO 
PREVENT FRAYIN y HALF 
is APPROXIMATEL - 

NORMAL COST ot tor 9 


ng carpetin AS AN ALL 
“| ONLY PLUSKIONPILE H 

Uo wool WOVEN PILE BONDED TO ITS 
ae OWN —- The Plushpile Carpet Co. Ltd. is on the approved list of suppliers to H.M 


aed ILABLE IN PLAIN OR 
ek, PATTERNED STYLES H Ministry of Works 
“4 41 Charming | colours, 8 Crown Agents for Overseas Governments and administrations throughout 
} two-tone designs and 6 the world choose Plushionpile for Official Residences and Government 


” Hundreds of miled of 


PLUSHIONPILE 


Carpeting in use in British 


and Continental Cinemas 
PLUSHIONPILE 


is a natural first choice because 
TRADE AND LABORATORY TESTS 
SHOW THAT IT HAS EXCEPTIONAL 
WEARING QUALITIES a very sound reason 


why it pays to specify Plushionpile 


“4 Cinema Owners, A 


\} 
Gaesacewgeing, Ay “no 7 es CLOSE ALL WOOL PILE Department buildings 
ro WOVEN BASE with SPECIALLY : 
(Nylon re- -inforce TREATED RUBBER BACK Agents in 21 Countries 
Names and addresses gladly supplied on request 


CARPET & UNDERFELT RUBBER ivisi 
BONDED FOR EXTRA STRENGTH Foreign enquiries to: PLUSHPILE CARPET CO. LTD. (Export Division) 
Sole Manufacturers 


SUPER QUALITY FELT 


or do husetoam endorioy beck THE PLUSHPILE CARPET CO. LTD. 
UBLECUSHIONTREAD WHARF MILL, MILL LANE, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
EASY TO CUT— EASY TO LAY— LANCASHIRE. ENGLAND 


NEEDS N INDI _ 
7 Telegraphic Address: PLUSHPILEX, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 


Supplied with 
UNDERLAY OF 
STANDARD FELT OR 
HEAVY DUTY RUBBER 
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DRIVE IS 


BEING STEPPED UP 


by NAGAMASA KAWAKITA 


LTHOUGH the Japanese people, 
A within their means, keep up with 
anything that is new and modern, 
at the same time they like to cling to tradi- 
tions. Therefore, while films about present- 
day Japan are popular, Japanese movie fans 
are still fond of seeing those with a historical 
background, sword play and stories based on 
medieval times. The showing of such pictures 
has continued uninterrupted along with con- 
temporary subjects ever since the motion pic- 
ture industry began in Japan 60 years ago. 

However, Japan took a plunge inthe 
making of films in colour in 1951 and this 
began a new era in the field of motion picture 
entertainment The gorgeous costumes worn 
in the old days can now be seen on the screen 
in beautiful colours and films of historical 
dramas are thus enjoying even greater 
popularity than before 

Encouraged by success, the production com 
panies are making films of modern dramas and 
historical dramas, as well as documentaries 
and educational short subjects in colour, and 
colour productions continue to increase. 

It was in April of this year that Toei made 
the first wide-screen picture, but since then 
several other major production companies 
have followed suit, with more than satisfactory 


results 


Festival Prizes 


Even @efore Japan had made colour o1 
wide-scréen films people abroad began to 
show interest in Japanese films This was 
due, of course, to the publicity given to them 
after being awarded prizes at several inter 
national film festivals. But today, more than 
ever before, Japanese films are getting wide- 
spread attention in the world’s press, not only 
for the stories, but for fine acting, colour, 
photography and direction 

The Japanese film industry has naturally 
suffered a certain setback as television pro- 
grammes are steadily improving and gaining 
yOpularity 

At present there are in Japan about 500,000 
owners of television sets. As until last year 
only the people in the csies of Tokyo and 
Osaka could see television, the Japanese movie 
business was hardly affected, but now that 
other cities and towns are enjoving television. 
competition from TV is becoming noticeable 

Most of the six major production companies 
do not permit their films to be televised. 
However, a few American and British TV 
films are shown 


Other programmes, in spite of the fact that 


they are improving, are still not considered 
first-class entertainment. The greatest TV 
competition threat to the film exhibitors is 
televised sports events. On days wher majo: 
sports events are televised, such as baseball 
or Japanese wrestling, moviegoers vrefer to 
stay at home and watch TV instead. It has 
also been noted that teenage boys and girls 
who were formerly movie enthusiasts have a 
tendency to become sports enthusiasts instead 
after seeing the games on TV. 

Nevertheless, despite growing competition 
from TV, I doubt if the motion picture in- 
dustry will ever be defeated. 

The number of movie theatres throughout 
Japan at the present count is 6.500. Now that 
the population is about 80,000,000, this is a 
ratio of about 13,000 people to each theatre. 

Toei has started to specialise in films suit- 
able for children, lasting about one hour. It 
is Not unusual for some theatres to show three 
such pictures in one programme. 

Japanese theatres have always shown two 
feature films in one programme and there is 
no indication that this will be changed. The 
pictures are usually shown for a week. so with 
two new films being released every week. the 
production companies have a hard time keep- 
ing pace. [he annual number of feature 
films produced by the six major production 
companies 1s about 500. 


Japanese films are at present in good demand 
10 South East Asia, but they are also exported 
to Europe, the United States. Hawaii and 
South America 

That Japanese films are now enjoving 
popularity overseas and that westerners are 
beginning to appreciate Japanese art and 
culture is of great satisfaction to our film pro- 
ducers. 


In order more effectively to publicise 
Japanese films, an organisation was formed 
this spring for the purpose of disseminating all 
kinds of information in connection with the 
film industry. 


rhis organisation has for its members only 
men who are expert in the film business. ready 
at all times to give any information to in- 
terested people abroad about films for export 
or on any new development or current trend 
in the industry. 

As managing director of this organisation, 
known as the Association for the Diffusion of 
Japanese Films Abroad, Inc., at Shochiku 
Kaikan, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku. Tokyo, I welcome 
inquiries from readers of Kine. 

This organisation is subsidised by the 
government, which gives its full support to 
the determination of the film jndustry leaders 
to push the export of Japanese films and to 
make films of the finest quality. 


YAGAMASA KAWAKITA established 
. Towa Film Corporation, Ltd. in 
Tokyo in 1928 to import and distribute 
European films as well as to export Japanese 
productions. 

At that time very few European films had 
been shown in Japan. When Mr, Kav a 
introduced German films such as 
* Metropolis.” “ Faust” and “ Siegfried ” 
they turned out to be successes with critics 
and students. They became more or less thx 
foundation stone for European film business 
in Japan. 

Until the end of the last war, Towa 
represented UFA and Tobis and also intro- 
duced outstanding French films 

As for British films, Towa started in 1931 
and imported an almost continuous flow of 
Gaumont-British and British Internationa 
pictures until the war. After the war th 
took most London Film productions. 

Mr. Kawakita was a close friend of 5 
Alexander Korda 

Since Sir Alexander’s death, Towa has 
come to an agreement with BCFC, w 1 
represents all the outstanding British 
ducers, and has started releasing “* Check- 
point,” “* The House of Secrets,” “ Ill Met 
by Moonlight,” ‘ The Curse of Franken- 
Stein,” ** Yangtse Incident ”’ and ** Manu 

In 1935, Towa produced the first Ge 
Japanese co-production, * The New | 
This had a great success in Japan and 
German-speaking countries. In 1938 Towa 
made a co-production with China < d 
“Li Ming.” In that year Mr. Kaw 
presented “ The Five Patrouilles * at \ 

This was the first Japanese film to 
prize at an international festival. 


After the war he represented the Japanese 


rd 


industry at various festivals. The priz n 
helped Japanese films to be reco d 
abroad, 

In 1954, Mr. Kawakita presenied 
“Madame Butterfly,” co-produced 1 
Italy 

“Rashomon.” “The Gate of | 
“ Tora-no-o ” and “ Seven Samurai ve 
ben introduced in Britain by Mr. Kav 
He has plans to show more Japanes ns 
abroad. 

Nagamasa Kawakita holds sever: n- 


portant positions in the Japanese ind v. 
such as directorship of Toho Co.. Lid K 
of the biggest film concerns of Japa nd 
the executive position in UniJapan Fil ue 
export promotion organisation. 
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within their means, keep up with 
invthing that is new and modern. 

it the same time they like to cling to tradi 
trons Therefore. while films about present 
dav Japan are popular, Japanese movie fans 


ire still fond of seeing those with a historical 
background, sword play and stories based on 
medieval times. The showing of such pictures 


has continued uninterrupted along with con 


temporary subjects ever since the motion pic 


ture industry began in Japan 60 years ago 

However Japan took plunge in’ the 
making of films in colour in 19ST and this 
heean a new era in the field of motion picture 
en iunment [he gorgeous costumes worn 
n the old davs can now be seen on the screen 
in b itiful colours and films of historical 
dram thus enjoving even reat 
py tlaritv. than betore 

Encouraged by success, the product on com 
pant ire making films of modern dramas and 
nistor il d ] well iS documentaries 
nd educational she ubjects in colour, and 

lour production ontinue to merease 

It was in April of this vear that Toei made 
the first wide-screen picture, but since then 
SCV | other major production compan 
have to wed suit. with more than tistauctory 


Festival Prizes 


| het Japan had made colou 
vide-ScC n films people ibroad began to 
\ ite n Japanese film This w 
d of course. to the publicity given to them 
{te being awarded prizes at several inter 
! nal ! ni tivals But today more than 
het Japanese films are getting wid 
d att 1 the world’s press, not only 
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Japanese films are at present in good demand 


i South East Asia. but thev are also exported 
to Europe. the United States. Hawai and 
South America 

Phat Japanese films are now enpoving 
popularity overseas and that westerners are 
Heginning to appreciate Japanese art and 


culture is of great satisfaction to our film pro 


ducers 
In order more. effectively to publiciss 
re ' 
Japanese hims, an organ iuon was ftormed 
this spring tor the purpose of disseminating all 
kinds of information in connection with the 


film industry 


This org sation has for its members only 
Men Who are expert in the film business. ready 
it all t vive anv information to in 
terested people abroad about films for export 
or on any new development or current trend 
n the industry 

As managing director of this organisation. 
Known as the Association for the Diffusion of 
Japanese Films Abroad, Inc.. at Shochiku 
Kaikan, Tsukiji. Chuo-ku, Tokyo. | welcome 
inquiries from readers of Kine, 

This organisation is subsidised by the 
government, which its full support to 
the determination of the film industry leaders 
to push the export of Japanese films and to 
make films of the finest quality. 
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WORLD FEDERATION IS 
DOING VITAL WORK 


by ERNEST LINDGREN. 


Curator of the National Film Archive 
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N 1926, the progress committee of the 

Society of Motion Picture Engineers 

reported: “ A study of the progress in 
the motion picture industry for the past six 
months reveals no outstanding developments 
of a revolutionary nature...” A few para 
graphs later the same report stated: “A 
number of patents have been taken out for 
talking motion pictures.” 


We are apt to chuckle at our naivety in 
failing to sense that a revolution was even 
then taking place in the motion picture world 
Today we are prone to feel we are more 
alert to recognise among the many techno- 
logical developments of our time, those which 
may be expected to have important impact on 
our future. But, perhaps, only through the 
vista of time can we truly view our achieve 
ments in proper perspective. 


Nevertheless. 1, with some temerity, have 
already exposed myself to the gentle laughter 
of the twenty-first century by making a few 
firm predictions in an address before the 
spring convention of the SMPTE wherein | 
called attention to certain signposts marking 
our road to the future. 


Bold Signpost 


One of these signposts is printed in bold 
letters: VTR—video-tape recording. It seems 
safe to say that within our field of endea 
vour 1956 will be remembered most as mark- 
ng the first practical commercial employment 
{ black and white video-tape recording. 


In 1956 it is estimated that in the United 
States, usage of magnetic tape amounted to 
nore than seven billion feet of one-fourth- 
nch tape, chiefly for sound recording pur- 
poses. The prediction: by 1961, it is estimated 
ideo-tape usage alone, gauged by square feet 
area of tape, may account for an increase 
) tape consumption of 70 per cent. 


Each discovery, invention or development 
) our field has its impact on the world ol 
ntertainment, on the world of commerce and 
yn the whole area of communication. In 
iis respect, the increasing use of video-tape 
cems to promise notable changes in the 
tape of the future. Its apparent effect ot 
rasing time zones can make possible the view 


1g of the same event at the same local time 


roughout the world. 


Another significant development has bee! 
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declares BARTON KREUZER, 


President, Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers 


the increasing use of transistors. Their small 
size and weight, low power consumption and 
long life will, undoubtedly, find many new 
applications. Side by side with this develop 
ment has been the creation of electronic 
modules for our equipment, so tiny that 
engineers have invented the term “micro 
miniature ~ to describe them. 

There is today on the market a tiny TV 
camera, scarcely larger than the pistol-grip 
by which it is held. It is not too daring to 
predict that in the future such light-weight 
portable cameras may be linked by cable or 
nicrowave circuit to magnetic recording 
equipment thousands of miles away 


Colour Progress 


We recognise that colour television has 
advanced far beyond the experimental stage 
Now it has proved feasible to record colour 
information on magnetic tape, thus extending 
our capability of providing for the retrans 
mission of programmes in colour. 


This means that current programmes in 
colour can be made available to persons in 
remote areas which at present lack network 
facilities. As colour video-tape recording 1s 
integrated in our daily television operations, 
it will do much to augment and facilitate 
our handling of colour programmes and so 
materially contribute to overall progress in 
this rapidly growing medium. 


Another signpost which points the direc 
tion in which the industry is advancing ts 
labelled closed-circuit TV. Educators are 
already talking of the revolution brought 
about by the use of closed-circuit television 
in high schools, colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. In the world 
of the not very distant future. one highly 
specialised, highly trained, highly paid edu 
cator will impart knowledge to far larger 
groups of students than can now be reached 
by a single instructor 


Astonishing Developments 


Other applications of closed-circuit TV with 
far-reaching implications are found within 
the medical field. Astonishing developments 
are being made in medical research, training 
ind diagnosis as the technician places this 
new too! in the hands of physicians 


New applications of closed-circuit TV con 


tinue to be made daily in research develop- 
ment and production. Wherever we have need 
to stretch our sight, we may use the electronic 
elasticity of closed-circuit TV 


In the field of motion pictures, techno 
logical emphasis in 1956 seems to have been 
placed on perfecting existing systems and 
equipment and on the development and appli 
cation of automation techniques, particularly 
in the film laboratory 


The report of the SMPTE progress commit 
tee (published in the SMPTE Jeurnal, May 
1957, pp. 241-277) covers developments in 
motion picture and television techniques, 
equipment and systems throughout the world 
If we examine it carefully we may note 
certain indications pointing the direction of 
our future. We are not so rash as to declare 
that some development or invention is about 
to revolutionise the motion picture industry, 
but there are trends which it may be worth 
while to note. 


For example. the report indicates that the 
field of non-theatrical movon pictures which 
has been growing at a steady pace for years 
is now making rapid progress. ‘This growth 
is evident not only in the educational, train 
ing and documentary categories but also in 
the use of film for time and motion study, 
involving many scientific applications of high- 
speed and time-lapse photography 


Specialised Needs 


Equipment manufacturers are devoting 
much time and effort to the development of 
cameras to meet the specialised requirements 
of research, notably in the field of aircraft 
and guided-missile photography. New appli- 
cations of motion-picture photography con 
tinue, as technology seeks to supply the cap 
ability of obtaining and recording pictoria! 
data not directly accessible to the human eye 


The overall effect of our continuing tech 
nical developments in the fields of television 
ind motion pictures is to shorten our lines 
of communication around the world and in 
so doing to broaden the horizons of all man 
kind. 


The significance of these developments can, 
perhaps, be predicted with more certainty in 
terms of the technician than in the language of 
the sociologist or politician, for, in the last 
inalysis, the laboratory is the egg from which 
the world of the future will be hatched 


H 


HE occasion of the golden 

of the Kine. WEEKLY 

Opportunity to review the past 
achievements and future prospects of the 
equipment industry, achievements which over 
the last few years represent no mean record 
and prospects which on balance offer a good 
deal of encouragement to the equipment 
makers 


jubilee 
presents an 


The major challenge to the industry 
the war has, of course, 


since 
been the introduction 
of CinemaScope and the wide-screen systems, 
a challenge which was not only met success- 
fully in the home market by the rapid 
development of the necessary equipment and 
adjustment of manufacturing programmes but 
which the industry was able to turn to advant 
age in the export markets. 


Expansion of production was, in fact, so 
rapid that the equipment makers were able 
not only to meet the extremely heavy home 
demand but also at the same time to ship 
substantial quantities of apparatus abroad in 
partial fulfilment of the demand there 


A special word may perhaps be said here 
about exports. The export trade in cine. 
equipment from the United Kingdom is 
yirtually a post-war development and prob 
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Export Is Biggest Query 


by E. E. BLAKE, 


Chairman, Kinematograph Manufacturers’ Association 


ably no better testimonial to the excellence 
and reliability of British equipment can be 
given than to say that at the present time, 
despite the fierce competition of foreign 
manufacturers, exports are running at an 
annual rate of nearly £3,000,000 


In common with the other sections of the 
cinema industry the equipment makers have 
felt the effects of the heavy drain on the 
industry of entertainments duty and for this 
reason the KMA has lent its full support to 
the approaches which have been made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in recent years 
for a substantial reduction in the rates of ET, 
particularly in view of the effect that the lack 
of an adequate home market is likely to have 
on the future export trade. Unfortunately 
these efforts have met with a disappointing 
response from the Chancellor 


Another factor which jis affecting home 
trade at the present time is the “‘ credit 
squeeze,” which was imposed on industry be- 
fore the re-equipment of cinemas for wide- 
screen was completed and = which is 
now holding up not only the _ re-equip- 
ment of many of these cinemas but is also 
preventing many other cinemas from keep- 
ing their equipment right up to date—seating 


LE A 


by DR. F. S. HAWKINS, 


President, British Kinematograph Society 


ISTORY will show that one of the 
H eristanding features of this century 
is the speed with which discoveries 
and inventions have revolutionised industry 
and everyday life During this period, the 
cinematograph industry has undergone a 
period of transformation at least as broad and 
deep as any other industry 
KINE., now very deservedly celebrating half 
a century of service to the British film indus- 
try, has, for the whole of this time, been a 
most potent influence in the improvement of 
techniques and their application In the 
early years it was almost a lone voice in the 
technical field, but circumstances changed and 
during the second half of the period the 
British Kinematograph Society has taken an 
increasingly greater share in this task, 
The enormous acceleration of advances in 
technique in recent years has quietened the 
criticisms of those who thought that both the 


periodical and the society took too advanced 
and rarified a view of cinematograph tech- 
nology. 

The BKS during these years has expanded 
its efforts, as has been shown by the successive 
creation of new divisions within the society. 

It is a feature nowadays of the film industry 
that it ranges far and wide in its technical in- 
terests. The BKS has always endeavoured to 
cover this range and for this reason has formed 
these divisions so that specialised jnterests are 
served and yet has remained a strong and 
united society bringing together members of 
all divisions to pursue their common jnterests 
and learn a little of what the other man has 
to do. 

The recent and rapid developments in tech- 
nique have been of prime interest to the 
society which, as befits a technical society, has 
always striven to maintain an advanced and 
progressive outlook. This is reflected in the 


and furnishings as well as projection equi 
ment, 

there is still plenty of scope for the equi; 
ment supplier, not only in the home mark¢ 
where several hundred cinemas have still to b« 
converted for showing wide-screen films bi 
also abroad, provided the various imped 
ments in the way of trade can be eliminated 
or at any rate reduced. 

Probably the biggest query so far as the 
British equipment makers are concerned is in 
regard to the effect the proposed European 
free trade area is likely to have. 

The main danger in the view of the KMA 
of the European free trade area scheme (as 
it is now propounded) that affects the British 
equipment industry adversely, lies in the fact 
that it may be possible for a Continental 
maker to purchase components from non-free 
trade area sources at excessively low prices 
and build them into apparatus which would 
then, on account of its unbalanced cost ratios, 
qualify for preferential customs treatment 
under the scheme. 

The KMA, speaking on behalf of the British 
equipment industry, has drawn the attention 
of the Board of Trade to this danger quite 
specifically. It is a matter on which we will 
keep a very close waich. 


lecture programme for the _ forthcon 
session which is expected to cover sub 
ranging from the recording of colour 
vision to the present problems in 35-mm 
lease prints and 16-mm, production and 
sentation, 

An increasing proportion of the pape 
sented to the society is concerned with 
tronic devices whose use is spreading | 
throughout the industry. 

Many young technicians join the B 
Kinematograph Society in order to imp 
their technical knowledge, and many 
technicians do so to keep up to date. S 

Turn to page 138 —- 
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To celebrate this Jubilee 


WA LT U H i AW bring you 
PROJECTION WITHOUT CARBONS 
aa diiaiiiiiiaiaiaiaiaaaandinal with the IKOSOL il 

ZEISS 
: _ CARBONLESS LAMP 


with revolutionary 
new Xenon light source 


Full particulars from sole agents 
WALTURDAW 
CINEMA SUPPLIES (1952) LTD. 


22 High Street, 


Kingston - on - Thames 
Kingston 6958-0394 


ZEISS MAGNASOL IV/2 


The most powerful 
mirror arc-lamp yet 
designed for large 
cinemas. 


=>. 
~ 


ae 


The British-made WALTURDAW V The new ERNEMAN VII/B pro- 
‘ projector with the famous jector incorporating all the 
: water-cooled gate and adapt- latest Zeiss refinements for 
' able lens system for all screen absolute perfection in cinema 
ratios. projection i 
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HIS Company is better 
placed than ever to serve 
the Cinema Industry in the 


light of modern trends and de- 
velopment. 


In addition to a wide range of 
equipment specially designed 
for the business, the research 
and technical resources of the 
parent Company are available 
in full measure to the progres- 
sive theatre proprietor in all 
such matters as acoustics, 
sound-reproduction, and the 
many problems associated with 
first-class presentation. 


BTH SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REYNOLDS HOUSE, 5, GREAT NEWPORT ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Member of the AEI Group of Companies 


A 5097 


— — 
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The World’s Finest 
Telecine Equipment 


Now in production, this new ‘ Cintel’ 16 mm 


Flying-Spot Telecine Equipment is designed 


 aeet 


to give Television pictures of the highest 


\ 


quality from standard 16 mm film. 


\\\ 


ae; 
a ee nd er cE NTE Ee 


. 
~~ 
VV N 


Wi 


ons, 


When required, the equipment can be 


supplied adapted for colour working or can be am 


multiplexed with 35 mm telecine. 


The equipment is eminently suitable for Rak, 
both studio broadcasting and closed circuit - 


or private film transmission. 


Full information including price and 


delivery is available on request. 


16 mm Flying-Spot 
Telecine Equipment photographed 


during course of construction, 


CINEMA 


ihe ve 


' A COMPANY Wives THE RAN K ORGANISATION LIMITED 


WORSLEY BRIDGE ROAD : LONDON ° S.E.26 
HITHER GREEN 4600 | 
' 
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AIR 
FRANCE 


congratulates 


KINE WEEKLY 


on 50 years of progress 
and is pleased to offer 
its many friends in the 


film industry 


le meilleur service du monde 


| And still that 


| 
“We've been together now for 40 years, 


and tt don’t seem a day too much 


SLICK... 
SPEEDY... 
SERVICE. . . 


32 HERMES — 


STREET. 
LONDON. N.1. JA 


Plone TERsaiwus 25367 I" | 
S_—. i 


from rag wm 13 


MORGAN'S SLIDES LTD. 


32, Hermes Street, King’s Cross, London, N.| | 
Phone: TERminus 2536/7 


YL 


Managing Director: Henry M. Morgan, M. Inst. P. I. 


Exhibitors 
Exploitation Aids 


Display Frames + Cabinets 


Cut-outs * Category Boards 


Seating Indicators * Queue Signs | 


Linen Banners * Displays 


Oi and Art Posters | 


Sik Screen Printing 


CINEMA SIGNS LYD. 


36 NORTH ROAD, YORK WAY, LONDON, W.7 


Telephone: NORth 3327/8 


a 
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I'm Sitting Pretty 


THANKS TO 


@ LUXURY COMFORT 
@ INCREASED PATRONAGE 
@ REDUCED REPLACEMENT COSTS 


REBUILT MODERN SEATING — AS NEW 


Planned to your requirements and colour schemes 
Installations — Maintenance — Replacement Service — New & Used Stage Curtains & Carpets 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE & STOCK LISTS 


Economise with the largest renovation specialists in Great Britain ! 


14-18 NEVILL ROAD, LONDON, N16 © CLissold 2988 
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Consult Cinemetals for 
that new Canopy! 


KIOSKS » COUNTER GRILLES 
BALUSTRADES * HANDRAILS 
IRON STAIRCASES + GATES 
RAILINGS * METAL LETTERS 
DOOR FURNITURE * ETC. 


can also be fabricated to 


CONTEMPORARY OR CLASSICAL DESIGNS 


CINEMETALS 


LIMITED 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 


y—~* 


25 SPRING HILL, LONDON, E.5 


Telephone: UPPer Clapton 1175 


= 3ORDONS wane 
\SSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


As specialists, for over twenty-five 
years, in publicity of distinction 
for the Cinema, we are pleased to 


be identified with the 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


of the 


KINEMATOGRAPK 


| 
| WEEKLY 


74 GT. BRIDGEWATER STREET MANCHESTER 1 


Central 6971 
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DING © 
GENERAL BUILYT UTD. 


4 T 
THEATRE ee CARLES PICKET! 


|. Manager: i Suppliers of 


Vl inufacturers ane : pETS 
Mie S e CAR ‘4 


Generé 
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A buzz of applause for 
this Golden Jubilee Number 
and resounding applause 


for 


_JOBLERONE 


the creamy milk chocolate 
with almonds and honey 


CHOCOLAT TOBLER LTD - 


MALKF A CENTURY 


---and More! 


For over 
eighty years 


THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


| have been part of the show! 


Suppliers during six reigns of 
SEATING - DRAPERIES 
CARPETS - STAGE EQUIPMENT, etc. 


Re-covering of existing seating unuertaken 


Detailed estimates without obligation 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
CLEMENT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 


Let the 


PUBLIC 
know 
WHAT'S ON 


Zs 


Consult 


GIROSIGN LTD. 


for full details 


66-8 WARDOUR STREET. W.! 


Telephone 


37 


20 SOHO SQUARE - LONDON WI! 


: GERrard 3526/7. 2336 
Telephone : CENtral 3834 Telegrams : CARPETS, BIRMINGHAM -ER §26/7, 2336 
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MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY 
MSS RECORDING CO. LTD., Colnbrook, Bucks. 
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ROM the time when = motion 
pictures were invented there has 


been a steady and persistent endea- 


vour to attain technical perfection. Through- 
out the branch of the industry 
has added its quota and the technical quality 
of the films made today is very high. 


years every 


Because of the wide usage of film, both 
nationally and internationally, it was recog- 
nised many years ago that the adoption ot 
dimensional standards for the film material 
was essential. Without generally agreed stan- 
dards for the width of the film stock, size and 
position of sprocket perforations, size of pic- 
ture image and so on, there could be no 
interchangeability of films 


Nearly all the technical developments that 
have taken place have been within the dimen- 
sional limitations imposed by international 
standards, of which the 35mm. film has been 
used predominantly for commercial purposes 


Within the recent past, however, there has 
been an influx of new techniques which break 
away from these standards. The tendency is 
to use films of widths in excess of 35mm. or 
to use standard film in a_ non-standard 
manner Such departures from accepted 
standards can be extremely costly to everyone 
concerned but especially to the film exhibitors. 


Evaluation 


It is, therefore, of importance (particularly 
at this present time when business is not 
booming and one is apt to seize too readily 
any new, supposed remedy) carefully to weigh 
and evaluate the advantages offered by these 
costly and non-standard techniques. 


The first radical departure was made by 
Cinerama. The object of the system was to 
“engulf” the audience by a lifelike picture, 


using a mammoth screen 
four films, requires 
separate sound 


The system employs 
three projectors and 
equipment 


Cinerama, however, gave the lead to 
Twentieth Century-Fox, who made an im- 
portant forward step by the introduction of 
CinemaScope. Spyros P. Skouras aptly called 
this system “the poor man’s Cinerama.” It 
provided a large and wide screen picture, but 
made the minimum departures from the stan- 
dard 35mm. film. Notwithstanding these small 
departures, producers and exhibitors were in- 
volved together in the expenditure of several 
hundreds of thousand pounds. 

\ large, 


treater 


wide-screen picture demands a 
magnification of the photographic 
nage on the film and, consequently, the de- 
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Research ls Our 
Key to Progress 


by LESLIE KNOPP, MB, PhD, MSc. Hon. FBKS, FRPs 


fects and photographic limitations of the film 
stock are similarly magnified. This was evi- 
dent from the comparatively excessive graini- 
ness and lack of resolution of the earliet 
CinemaScope products. The defects lay prin- 
cipally with the negative photographic 
emulsion 

Recently the picture quality has been 
greatly improved by the use of a larger nega- 
tive—made on a non-standard film of 55mm. 
width. This further departure from standard 
financially affects directly only the film pro- 
ducer, because, by a reduction process, the 
picture is printed on to a 35mm. film for re- 
lease purposes. 

One of the latest developments is Techni- 
rama. With this system a large negative image 
is produced, but with 1.5:1 compression 
instead of 2: | as used with CinemaScope. By 
reduction printing on to 35mm. release stock 
the maximum utilisation is made of the film 
material. The resultant screen picture 1s of 
very high quality; resolution is excellent and, 
to the observer's eye, the picture is grainless. 


In other words, at the magnifications 
normally used in cinemas the photographic 
quality of the picture cannot be improved 
upon when judged by the human eye. 


If this is so, it is apparent that no material 
advantage is to be gained by the use of larger 
positive films. 

It is true to say that, in general terms, the 
sizes of screens in cinemas have reached their 
maximum. The limitations are largely econo- 
mic and structural: economic, because further 
enlargement of the screen will involve reduc- 
tion in seating capacity, increase in power of 
the ares or other illuminants, etc., and struc- 
turally, because all the cinemas in this country. 
and most throughout the world, were designed 
around a screen picture of 3:4 format. The 
equivalent use of, say, a 70mm. film, would 
involve the use of a screen four times the area 
of that in use today. This is out of the 
question 

These wide films have their uses in drive-in 
cinemas, where the seating density is sparse 
compared with a normal cinema and conse- 
quently, extraordinarily large screens must be 
employed; but such films serve no useful 
purpose in the ordinary cinema 


Electronic Systems 


No healthy industry can remain static: it 
must progress. If the Technirama system js 
the zenith of 35mm. film quality, what further 
developments are to take place? 


There is, of course, room for minor im- 
provements—for instance, the general adop- 
tion of magnetic recording and reproduction 
of sound, but these will not have any great 
impact on the public. 


If the shadow of coming events can be dis- 
cerned, it seems that electronic systems are 
likely to replace the film camera. Magnetic 


tape will replace the photographic material, 
Phis in itself would offer considerable scope 
to both producer and exhibitor in a changed 
form of public entertainment provided. of 
course, that the resultant picture was not 
merely an enlarged television screen. 

It seems, therefore, that the improved visual 
presentation must, as nearly as possible, be 
lifelike. This immediately demands a stereo- 
scopic picture, free from spatial distortion and 
viewed without the use of polarising glasses 

Ideally, the visual field of the observers 
should be embraced by the picture. It should 
provide both binocular and monocular view- 
ing, that is to Say, an observer should sce the 
central portion of the screen stereoscopically 
and the peripheral areas in a two-dimensional 


form, 

Whether this result is obtained by suy 
imposing vertically scanned pictures upon 
suitably lenticulated screens, or by projection 
upon various fixed planes will best be deter- 
mined experimentally. 


Ver- 


Sub-threshold Levels 


The presentation of a lifelike picture ac 
companied by sound of the highest quality 
will not, however, be enough. These affect 
only two senses. There may be many prac- 
tical difficulties to be surmounted before our 
other senses can be affected by any form of 
mass entertainment, but the effect could be 
achieved by the utilisation of sub-threshold 
consciousness. 

It is possible to provide stimuli at sub- 
threshold levels that, under suitable condi- 
tions, will give rise to, or excite both the emo- 
tions and the sensory nervous system. Such 
stimuli could be provided in conjunction with 
an electronically produced picture, | hese 


could be employed to control and, indeed, to 
create an emotional and sensory respon \ 
the audience and such responses could be used 
to enhance the reactions of the audience to 
the entertainment being given. A wide d 
is open for research and development g 
these lines, 

Hitherto, research has been spasmod d 


desultory. Throughout the history of 
dustry, innovation and development hav: 
largely that of the individual: but, like 
industries, we must realise that the fut 
in successful, concentrated action. 

The energy and capital of tne in 
should not be squandered by a multipli 
film formats and sizes which in the u C 
have little or nothing to offer that su: s 
the present forms of motion picture ent 
ment but which, by breaking away from 
national standards, merely dissipate vas s 
of money. 

It is important that our future 
should be properly directed towards a p 
lar goal. This should be the first con 
tion in our steps towards the new era 
gress and prosperity. 
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PHYSICAL TECHNIQUES 
MEET ALL DEMANDS 


by 1. D. WRATTEN, 


HE one factor common to all the 
T new screen presentation techniques 
introduced during the last few years 
has been the use of ever-larger screens. With 
large screens and conventional negative 
formats, the film materials available a few 
years ago were marginal for graininess and 
definition. In order to improve this situation 
the industry has been developing the use ol 
large negatives, such as 65mm., 55mm., and 
“iLaay §.” 

These processes, with negative areas ol 
around four times those of conventional 
35mm. negatives, result in considerable im 
provements in screen grain and sharpness 

Simultaneously with this trend to larger nega- 
tives marked improvements in the graininess 
and definition of black and white negative 
films have been made. Allied improvement 
in colour materials will probably follow, and 
if this occurs the trend in presentation may be 
to revert to the use of a standard 35mm 
format, or to the use of still larger screens 


Impetus 


It should be remarked, however, that all 
current large-screen techniques make use ol 
integral tri-pack colour negative films, such 
as Eastman Color negative, in the cameras 
and many of them also rely on prints made on 
Eastman Color print film. From this it might 
perhaps be argued that, without such pro 
cesses, colour wide-screen films would not 
have been possible four years ago, wher * The 
Robe ™ started the screen revolution. 

In the field of black and white photography 
the general use of large-screen techniques has 
undoubtedly given much impetus to the intro 
duction of modern negative films, which, while 
retaining adequate speed, now have graininess 
and definition characteristics equal or superio! 
to those exhibited only by low-speed process 
photography materials a few years ago. 


Trend Preceded 


In the field of colour, the introduction of 
Exstman Color negative film type 5247, 
b.ilanced for daylight, preceded the main trend 
to wide-screen presentation by a few months 
The change in studio lighting techniques to! 
colour photography from are to tungsten 
coused a change in negative material to type 
18, balanced for tungsten, which has re 
nm iined the standard material for colour cine 
n itography. 
he influence of wide screen has encouraged 
development of Colour Intermediate film 

5253, which permits the preparation o! 
cals and dupe negatives without the regis 
on problems inseparable from the use ol 
‘ration positives. The demands of the 
m. market have probably had equal in 
ce here, however, because of the obvious 


CBE, Hon. F RPS, Hon. FBKS 


difficulties of optically printing a l6mm. colour 
negative from 35mm. separation positives 

The influence of wide-screen on print films 
has been chiefly in terms of improved screen 
Steadiness resulting from greater perforation 
accuracy. The use of the * fox-hole ” 
hole perforations to increase the 
film area is also noteworthy. 


small- 
available 


Better Print Materials 


As with colour negative, some improvement 
in the graininess and resolution of colour posi- 
tive stocks would be of value to the industry 
This requirement is demonstrated by the im- 
proved quality of VistaVision contact prints in 
the Lazy-8 format over the more usual 35mm 
reduction prints. The need for improved print 
materials has also been reflected in the intro- 
duction of new matrix and imbibition print 
films for the Technicolor process. 

Wide-screen techniques have not only had a 
direct influence on film characteristics, but, in 
some cases, have also had an indirect influence 
through the requirements of associated tech- 
niques. For example, new designs of printers 
have been introduced to the laboratories in 
recent years to give improved image sharpness, 
to anamorphize negatives or to rotate the 
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images through 90 deg. for the VistaVision and 
lechnirama processes. 

Both these last functions involve the use of 
specular light. This, in turn, has necessitated 
the use, through modified processing tech- 
niques, of films having very smooth emulsion 
surfaces. Such materials have raised a further 
problem when used for contact printing, as 
the very smoothness of the emulsion surfaces 
has allowed such intimate contact between 
negative and print that Newton ring inter 
ference patterns have resulted This has been 
met by the liquid gate printing technique 


More Speed 


A considerable demand exists for colour 
negative materials of even higher speed, This 
is partly to counter the high costs of lighting, 
due to the current vogue for working at 
latively 


re- 
small camera apertures to improve 
depth of field, and also because the wide film 
techniques require a reduced aperture relative 
to that required with a standard 35-mm. nega 
tive format to obtain the same depth of field 
Anamorphotic processes expand tne width 
of scratches, whether on the negative, on inte 


Turn to page 116 —>» 


This effort to give a better and more 
stirring entertainment to the public, in 
my opinion, will also require in the 
future a return to a wider use of true 

, stereophonic sound 

Wide screens require more than a single 


« 


| Stereophonic Sound 
An Essential 


says F. A. UNGRO 
i 
Wipe screens are here to stay 
Stereophonic sound also is here to stay. 
Studios have spent large sums of money 
on new techniques to fill your big 
screens with sharp-focus, spectacular 
nictures. The exhibitor must now do 
his part by modernising equipment to 
attract more customers to the box-office 
) by giving the paying public the best 
, in performance 


source of sound to be 


convincing ‘ 
Stereophonic sound is not only more 


natural 
convincing. 


sound, but also more 


exhibition is improved, business at the 
box-office should — inevitably also 
improve. , 
The challenge is before all of us. Never 
before has the exhibition industry had 
such an opportunity with so little extra 
expenditure to benefit itself so much 


KINE, in its fifty years of service to the | 
industry, has always stood for better | 


exhibition and imvroved techniques 


Congratulations on your golden jubilee 
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RETROSPECT 
AND PREDICTION 


by R. HOW {RD CRICKS. FBKS, FRPS 
KINE. Technical Consultant 


K INE. 


years 


N its 50 of publication, 
| has spanned the whole period of tech- 
nical development in the film industry, 

from the studio which was simply an open-air 


stage lit by the sun to the 
plants of today; from the laboratory with 
rack-and-tank development. controlled by 
sheer judgment. to the modern laboratory with 
its scientific control instruments; from the port- 
able fit-up show in the fairground to the 
superbly equipped super cinema 

Fifty 
laboratory 


enormous studio 


years ago, the camera, the projector, 
equipment. were little different 
from Paul’s early models and still for many 
vears both camera and projector were 
cranked Thirty vears ago came sound—not 
merely a technical development, but a revolu- 
tion in the world of entertainment and a re- 
volution which immediately made every exist- 
ing studio obsvlescent 

Twenty KINE. reported the first 
development of large-screen television. Five 
years ago came 3-D, quickly followed by the 
variety of new formats which have raised the 
standard of perfection demanded in the studio 
ind laboratory, and have 
ance of the 


hand 


years azo 


altered the appear 
picture in the cinema 


What of the Future ? 


What dees the future hold” 


Can we assume 
that the industry 


has settled down to its final 
form or will there still be continued change? 

In the studio, recent developments we have 
seen demonstrated are capable of results 
which it would be difficult, and indeed quite 
unnecessary, to surpass. We can now project 
a picture in superb colour and of the highest 
definition upon the largest 
likely to need 

For some years to 
technical 


screen we are 


come, the only line of 
progress in the studio will be the 
increasing adoption of these new techniques 

But in the more remote future the position 
is different. I will risk unpopularity by my 
first forecast. Before many years are past. the 
enormous manufacturing plants which are to- 
day thought necessary for the production of 
feature films will have become =. an 
anachronism. And the cause of this will be. 
in one word, telerecording. 

Over a number of years we have watched 
the system of electronic production developed 
by High-Definition Films—most of us with 
some degree of scepticism until producers of 
television films seized upon jts possibilities. 
We have seen it steadily progress, until today 
results are almost comparable with those of 
direct photography, except for the absence of 
colour 

Development to a stage where results can 
be fully eaual to those of present photographic 
techniques is only a matter of time, What will 
be the advantages? 

First of all, as a BKS lecturer pointed out 


recently. an electronic system can be up to 
100 times more sensitive than the silver 
nitrate system. Not only will this mean that 
studio lights will be smaller and fewer, it 
will mean that lighting will be easier and more 
realistic. since for studio exteriors it will be 
easier to simulate natural sunlight. 


Set design and construction is the one 
section of production that remains unaltered 
since the early days, except of course for the 
greater size and realism of Electronic 
filming will eliminate a large part of the 
enormous expenditure on set construction, 
electronic special effects will become so simple 
that they will be used as a matter of course. 


sets. 


No longer will vast sets be built in the 
studio: all the variety of special effects which 
have today become a specialised and expen- 
sive craft will be within the reach of every 
director, at a cost far less than that of set 
building. In place of studio sets we shall see 
on the screen actual buildings and locations; 
model sets will be far more widely used. 


Such advances will undoubtedly enhance the 
reality of films. It will of course be argued 
(as in the case of the ill-fated Independent 
Frame system) that technical development of 
this nature will destroy the creative artistry of 
film making. But in fact the new methods of 
film making will be little more artificial than 
those to which we have grown accustomed to- 
day; it is simply a matter of letting the tech- 
nician come into his own in the studio. 


Coming now to the cinema, automation, 
that catch-word of industry. has already 
reached us in the form of Projectomatic and 
in my view it will spread—more rapidly as 
theatres are re-equipped. Time will show the 


advantage of an even higher degree of auto- 
mation. dispensing with even more of the 
human element, but there will be a tendency 
to take advantage of constructional and re- 
wiring work to install it, because, after all, if 
the control circuits were built into an instaila- 
tion during construction, the additional cost 
would not be great. 

Automation will of course have an effect on 
the design of equipment. Obviously one of 
these days the carbon arc will be superseded 
by some form of discharge lamp—but I have 
been prophesying this for so long that I stead- 
fastly refuse to be more precise as to when 
the carbon manufacturers may consider 
culting production. 

The non-syne. disc is old-fashioned. It will 
be replaced by the tape. so that the control 
of the programme may be almost completely 
automatic. 


Nearing Perfection 

One might argue that the cinema, at its 
best, is approaching perfection so far as pre- 
sentation is concerned. In the modern picture 
format, originated in the form of Cinema- 
Scope. we can, thanks to VistaVision and 
echnirama, now present a picture equal in 
sharpness and definition to that on the 4 x 3 
screen, with considerably improved colout 
quality during recent years. 

New screen surfaces such as Perlux per 
this picture to be seen equally well from any 
part of the auditorium. Multiple speakers give 
directional sound, at least in the best seat 

But it would he sheer complacency to sus- 
gest that technical development can call a ! 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


for 


CINEMA and FILM STUDIOS 
| RRB 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Special Purpose Equipment designed and made to order 


R. R. BEARD, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
10 TRAFALGAR AVE., LONDON, S.E.15 Tel.: RODney 3136 
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are proud to announce 
the near completion 
of a new laboratory 
which has been 
equipped with the most 
modern plant for 


lomn. 
EAST 


COLOUK 


printing and processing 


— 

tanner al. 
a t 
awe 


16mm. release prints from 
your 35 mm. productions 


22 25 PORTMAN CLOSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel: HUNter 0408-9 
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Achievements of 
which to be proud... 


HYLA 


METAL WORKS London, S.E.27 


LIMITED 


The “Kine. Weekly” has served the 
industry for fifty years, and we are 
proud to have served the industry 
for more than half its life-time as the 
leading manufacturers of Metal Film 
Transit Cases and Containers. 


Waylett Place 
West Norwood 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
HYLASMETAL, GIPSY HILL 
WESTNOR, LONDON 0029/0020 


PEPPINO LEONI'S 


Ouo Vadis 


Restaurant 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
Open daily 


Sundays — Dinners only 


1926 — APPRECIATIONS — 1957 
“Leoni! | know of no better place in the world to dine 
or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 
“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.” 
ALICE DELYSIA 
“A Peppino Leoni, Grazie di cuore. Fa sempre piacere 
trovare un caro amica a Londra Cordialmente.” 
ALIDA VALLI, Londra-Gennaio, 1949 
** At Leoni's Quo Vadis you are always cordially welcomed. 
The cuisine is excellent and the wines and spirits are well 
stocked and wisely chosen. The service is superb and 
last but not least you are always assured of Leoni's per- 
sonal attention. This is my happy experience for the last 
twenty-three years of Quo Vadis.” 
Lt.-Col. SANTOS CASANI 


A Recipe Book of “* Quo Vadis ” Specialities will be 
sent free on application 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 9585 and 4809 


Exhibition of Paintings by Famous Artists 


LEON! RECOMMENDS QUO VADIS, NEW YORK 
26 East 23rd Street. Proprietors: Bruno and Gino 
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DANCE-KAUFMANN LTD. 


FILMS 
PRE-RECORDED TAPES 


FILMSTRIPS 
(Stripslides) 


All of us | wish 
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11-13 VICTORIA STREET + LIVERPOOL 
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SUPER SHOPS! 


Yes! Every Cinema is a Shop today—as well as a place of entertainment. 


And many Cinemas have other Shops within that shop—plus teashops, 
restaurants, automatic dispensing machines, etc. 
We have served the front-of-the-house Display side of the Cinema industry 


for many years and have, through that experience, developed specialised 


techniques for appealing to cinema patrons. 


We believe that these special techniques when allied to our Point of Sale 


experience in Industry and Commerce could be of immense service to 


manufacturers who use Cinemas as additional Retail outlets. It costs no 


more than a telephone call to get in touch with us and arrange a pre- 


liminary consultation. So why not ring EUSton 5351 before the Post 


Office charges go up! 


Leon Goodman Displays Ltd. 


119-125 WHITFIELD STREET - TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.1 
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RETROSPECT AND PREDICTION—continued 


it this stage The ultimate cinema was fore- 
cast by Aldous Huxley in “Brave New 
World a cinema where the actors are not 
mere figures on a distant screen, but appear 
to be living persons quite near to one where 
not only the senses of sight and hearing are 
stimulated, but also those of touch and smell 

Ihe first essential of Huxley’s cinema ts 
Slereoscopy Is 3-D really dead? 1 should 
be sorry to think so, for to me the third 
dimension adds enormously to the realism 
and characterisation of a film. I have always 
been convinced that if the producers of 3-0) 
films had made a thorough study of the sub 
ject and had filmed their productions with 
properly engineered cameras (and had those 
films been projected on properly designed 
projectors by well-trained proyectionists), the 
flaws of 3-D would never have brought about 
its demise 

I am equally convinced that stereoscopy 
will one day become possible without the aid 
of individual viewers, but it will need a 
specially constructed theatre, with mathe- 
matically arranged seating 


S lereoph ony 


And four-track sound js that really 
stereophony? A year ago I described in 
Kine. a demonstration | had heard in the 
Philips factory at Eindhoven, a demonstration 
so perfect in its illusion that one could hear 
people talking a few feet away and follow the 
movements of speakers just through thet 
vores 

Io perfect this system in the cinema would 
of course, Mean much research and practical 
experiment But | cannot believe it 1s im- 
possible, and it is an essential corollary to 
stereoscopy 

A quite fanciful idea which Huxley didn't 
think of occurs to me One of these days. 
telepathy will become an accepted fact; al- 
ready experiments have been made on tele- 
vision in conveying ideas direct to the sub- 
conscious by means of brief flashes which, it 
is suggested, are invisible to the physical eye 
but observable by the unconscious mind. Is 
something of the sort possible in the cinema? 

What will be the technical relation between 
television and the cinema’? (Their commercial 
relationship is something outside my pro- 
vince.) 

Well, in 1939, when a boxing championship 
was reproduced simultaneously on the screens 
of three West End cinemas by means of tele- 
vision, | predicted that the future of the news 
theatre lay in a combination of films and tele- 
vision Ihe newsreel as such is being killed 
by television; a theatre that shows films of 
last week's events can hardly be called a news 


KEEPING PACE WITH PROC 


a fact that the foremost hghting cameramen 
in the country, the finest trick photographers 
or special effects men in the world, the fore- 
most laboratory men and film stock experts 
are all members of the society. 

Ihe open forum type of meeting. devoted to 
questions and answers, has proved tremend- 
ously popular and helpful. 

From such meetings have sprung many 
noteworthy contributions to our work: the 
[-stopping of lenses, the mobile studio unit 
and many improvements in studio lighting and 
16mm. production methods have been aired 
it BKS meetings by individual members and 
have received their impetus from this source. 

We cannot sit back and wait for revolu- 
tionary changes to take place. The process 


theatre. A news theatre must be as up-to 
date as—or more up-to-date than—the daily 
newspapel 


Ihe answe is to Show events wh hile the \ 
are happe nine by means of la ge screen tele- 
vision, and simultaneously to record the mate 


il for showing at later performances. While 
we have to rely upon photographic film for 
ecording impracticable, but 
once video recording on tape is perfected it 


will become quite feasible 


this is rathel 


On-the-Spot Vews 


Ihe news theatre therefore. will show 
events of outstanding interest while they are 
ictually happening (probably at enhanced 
prices) and will fill in the time with records 
of recent events, and films. Or possibly by that 
time we shall have inter-continental television 
ransmissions and there will always be some 
event of interest somewhere in the world 

If it be objected that nobody will pay to 
see such events while they can see the same 
programme on their home receivers, the 
answer is to be found in an extension of the 
exclusive coverage system. 

There is litthe doubt that ultimately the 
photographic film will be completely super- 
seded by the video tape. In the United States, 
RCA and Ampex have, according to report. 
produced results completely acceptable fo 
television transmission and further improve- 
ment up to the standard of quality of the 
cinema is only a matter of time. At present 
the major difficulty is the excessive speed of 
the tape and its consequent bulk, besides the 
mechanical difficulties of accurate speed 
control 

I suggest these difficulties will one day be 
overcome by the use of an electrostatic 
instead of electromagnetic system—a system 
that will not be dependent for frequency 
response upon grains of iron oxide, but will 
use dipolar molecules. The scale of the 
modulations will be diminished to sub-micro- 
scopic proportions and probably a 4-in. tape 
running at normal speed will be able to carry 
a coloured Stereoscopic image and its accom 
panying stereophonic sound. 

Another possibility which is capable of 
earlier realisation is the replacement of a 
physical image carrier by television. In 1948 
the late A. G. D. West. of Cinema-Television, 
made a close study of the subject and prepared 
detailed schemes for the London area, in 
which programmes were to be beamed from 
the Crystal Palace and relayed from key 
points to all CMA theatres in the area. The 
projectionist would become an operator of a 
television receiver. 

There is no doubt from Capt. West's 


,RESS—contd. 


of change will be gradual, but its effects are 
always to be felt. 

The subsidiary use of electronics is already 
within our grasp, for the control of camera 
movement, for recording and repeating opera- 
tions in backgrounds, for travelling matte and 
many similar purposes. 

The control of operations and sequences of 
operations in the cinema, the laboratory and 
the studio can also be improved in ease and 
accuracy by the use of modern methods, 

The BKS has always fought for such pro- 
gress with the help of such widely read 
periodicals as KIN. and its supplements such 
as THE IDEAL KINE. and we are confident that 
the forthcoming era promises a rich future for 
the whole of the industry. 


researches that the idea is technically { ble. 
That it has not been lost sight of is lent 
from the reference made to it recen by 
John Davis, managing director of The Rank 
Organisation. What are its advantag ind 
disadvantages? 

First, the system should surely b uch 
cheaper than the use of photographic prints, 
but on the other hand, prints would he 
needed for theatres outside the area covered 
by the transmissions. The timing the 
programme could not be adjusted suit 
individual requirements of different theatres, 

The risk of the general public pick up 
signals intended for the cinema Is not great, 
The number of scanning lines would be higher 
than that of broadcasts, the picture would be 
in colours and would be of the modern 
format. so that even if an amateur enthusiast 


did manage to pick up the signals, the picture 
would be distorted like an anamorphic film 
frame. 

Of course. many of these ideas would be 
practicable today if we were content with 
black-and-white pictures. But it is simply not 
worth developing any new system for black- 
and-white only and colour is at the moment 
just beyond our grasp-——but not for long 


Laboratories 


If I have so far barely mentioned the labora- 
tory, it is because its future is so closely tied 
up with all these developments. The modern 
daylight laboratory. clean as a hospital and 
with none of the dank atmosphere of the 
early darkrooms, might overnight become 
obsolete if the industry were to decide on the 
adoption of these new systems. 

In practice, of course—in spite of the text- 
books on economics—things don’t happen that 
way. Laboratory managers, more than most 
of us, keep abreast of modern developments 
and if progress dictates that the silver emul- 
sion shall be replaced by a magnetic emulsion 
their equipment will in due course be con- 
verted to new techniques. 

The one thing the future will demand of us 
if the film industry is to survive is that we 
shall welcome new developments. and keep 
the cinema always a step ahead of competing 
en‘ertainments. 
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Send Greetings to 
KINE WEEKLY 


on the occasion of 
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IN ALL LANGUAGES 


On Colour and Black and White 
35-mm. and 16-mm. Positive Prints 


Preparation of Complete Foreign 


Versions. 
. . 
Ideal Film Laboratories Ltd. 
89, WARDOUR ST, LONDON, Wit. Tel.» Gerrard 0731 (2/3 
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| Congratulations from 
MANUFACTURING 


P NETRA 


ON THE KINE'S 
For a quarter of a century Cinetra has catered for the 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


| exacting needs of the film industry in producing engin- 
eering products of the highest precision: sprocket and 
gear drives 
made tothefin- 
est tolerances 
—specially de- 
signed equipment 
such as the Cinetra 


Oscillograph Record- 


1. Design 
381830 


12, OVAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Telephone: GULliver 2353/4085 


ing Cameraillustrated. 


“EVEREST Chairs 


are the acknowledged best for 


COMFORT, APPEARANCE, 
FINISH AND DURABILITY 


All models incorporate five star features 


(1) Completely new style armrest. 

(2) Full continuous sweep deep back. 

(3) 16-unit spring-edged seat or “Dunlopillo” unit. 

(4) Open or solid panel centre standard. 

(5) Clean curved section end standards in single 
or 2-colour enamelled finish, with concealed 
gangway illumination if required. 


Write for latest catalogue showing the 
full range with detailed specifications, 
from the actual manufacturers :— 


JARLS ES 
hd Mopstcartainna tm 
LONDON. E.C.2 

AGENTS:— 


London & Southern Counties: SOUND & SCENE SERVICES (LONDON) LTD., 
145 Wardour Street, London, W.1 

Wales: SOUND LTD., 46-48 Charles Street, Cardiff 

Scotland: E. GARNER, 121 Elder Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
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of 


COLTMAN’S| __ semis 


FRED A. FOSTER, F.1.B.D Telephone : 61047 


EX’ I E R | OR Managing Director Telegrams : CURDE< 
Illuminated Cabinets 


6' 0" HIGH Pioneers of 


HIPPODROME Jeni THEATRE & CINEMA 
; DECORATING & FURNISHING 


CONTEMPORARY 


BROOKLYN STORY FINISH 
KATHRYN GRANT 1927 TIVOLI, EDINBURGH 


° 
1957 — PALACE, UNION ST., SHEFFIELD 
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The MOST Congratulations to the KINE. 


ECONOMICAL which for 50 years has striven for better cinemas. 
Give your patrons better presentation—more 


oe on nd me comfortable seating—more luxurious carpets and 
SFFECTIVE surroundings, and attract them back to the 
FRONT OF HOUSE cinema. 

DISPLAY You must install screen equipment to handle 
IN THE films of all ratios, you must scrap those seats 
UNITED with broken springs and that worn length of 

ears ting. 

KINGDOM eee 
° INVEST IN COMFORT! 


Completely Serviced at May we survey your theatre and quote for everything 


very low rental necessary to bring your equipment and furnishings up t 
today’s standards? 


Service ~~ FLAT GLAZED CASES 
installations INTERIOR STILL BACKGROUNDS 
include FOYER and STAIRWAY DISPLAYS 


PULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST SOUND AND SCENE SERVICES 
(London) LTD. 


COLTMAN DISPLAYS LTD. SIDNEY GOLDWATER (Managing Director) 


145, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FAIRFIELD WORKS + HOUNSLOW +. MIDDX. Phone: GERrard 7238/9 


To g hoe . 2965.3 OAL. Sole agents for London and the South of England 
Telephone: HOUnslow 3265 z Sigs for “EVEREST” Tip-up Chairs made by H. LAZARUS & SON LTD 
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Krom Peephole 
To Panorama 


W. J. 


M. JANSEN, 


Cinema Dept., N. V. Philips’ Gloesilampen-Fabrieken 


HE cjnema engineer who knows his 

T ioe well will not shrink from 

answering any technical question, 

but predictions regarding the future course of 

the cinema will make him feel slightly uneasy, 

to say the least. Even for him these are diffi- 

cult to make, since history has shown time 

and again that technically excellent systems 

may be abandoned for non-technical reasons 
by the film production companies. 

It should, therefore, be borne in mind that 
the trend of events predicted in this article 
reflect my purely personal views. 

The strongest support for these views is 
the experience gained in recent years. The 
cinema world was stirred into activity by tele- 
vision and other adverse conditions which 
gnawed into that most sensitive part of the 
anatomy of the motion-picture house—the 
box-office. In a kind of panic it went in 
search of systems that had been rejected in 
the past, but that might add something to 
film presentation of which television was not, 
or not yet, capable. 


Torrent of ‘Scopes 


From the 


ensuing torrent of ‘scopes and 
‘ramas some conceptions have crystallised 
which represent definite improvements and 
which are, in all prebability, here to stay 


for some considerable time. 

At the root of all these conceptions is a 
more realistic reproduction of picture and 
sound. 

As regards projection, the tendency is to 
move the vertical edges of the picture s) wide 
apart that they no longer both come in the 
field of vision of the spectator, or cease to be 
consciously perceived. The widening of the 
screen can be regarded as an improvement, 
even if it was at the outset coupled with a 
certain loss of picture quality. The initial 
obj ction—blurring due to graininess—having 
been overcome, there seems to be no further 
Obsiacle in the way of the wider picture. 

major trend will be towards the re- 
on print of the larger negative, either 
zontally running 35mm. film (VistaVision, 
nirama) or wider-gauge film, such as 
n. (Cinemascope 55) or 65mm. (Cine- 

Camera 65). Anamorphic reduction of 
irge negative has the advantage that the 
ive image utilises the available area of 

Smm. film effectively. For a mask 

of approximately 18mm. _ both 
ous-efficiency and enlargement become 
avourable. 

hnically speaking, the anamorphic wide 

systems stand the best chances in the 

range. There is also little doubt about 


a further expansion of contact prints from 
wide-gauge negatives, since this undeniably 
leads to still better picture quality than can be 
obtained from print-downs. The bigger image 
area also permits extremely high luminous 
intensities to be applied without damage to 
the print. 2 

In the case of the enormous screen sizes 
required in drive-in theatres, a maximum for 
35mm. film exhibition has already bgen 
reached. As long as the luminous intensities 
are kept below the safety mark, the bright- 
ness of the outdoor picture will leave much to 
be desired. 

On smaller screens the advantages of the 
wide-gauge prints over anamorphic print-downs 
are not such that they amply make up for 
the higher costs of the prints and equipment 
conversion. It is, therefore, a matter of con- 


Power From 
Revolution | 


by R. S. LIDDLE, 


» Home Sales Manager, Ilford, Ltd. 


4 y® an occasion connected with fifty years 

of service it is perhaps appropriate to 
reflect more seriously than at other times, 
especially es the future of the industry has 
been the subject of greater speculation 
recently than at any time since the advent 
of sound films. 

It is true that we are 
period which I believe to be one of re- 
orientation—not disintegration—which is 
happening im all industries of this country, 


go'ng through a 


if not throughout Western civilisation 
This second industrial scveletian must 
unfortunately create hardsh'p and_heart- 
burning, but it is my confident belief that 
out of the present realignment we shall 
have a more efficent and close-knit 
Organisation W th greater power than it has 


ever had in the past, providing a form of 
entertainment that will compete 
fully with eny other, and at 
drawing upon the full 
by technical advances 

I am very happy to think that not only 
during this period of stress but also in the 
future, as in the past, we shall have the 
services of a paper. the cal bre of the 
* Kine. Weekly,” to provide an interchange 
of information from an entertainment and 
technical po‘nt of view, and to put forward 
the views of the ndustry as a whole. 


SUCCESS- 
the same tmme 
resources provided 
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whether 
wide-gauge contact prints is to be expected 


jecture large-scale introduction of 


soon. If so, 65mm. or 70mm, systems are the 
most likely bets, since projectors for these 
formats can more readily be designed for 
accommodating 35mm. films as well 

The large images of necessity require a 
higher luminous intensity and thus more 
powerful light sources than hitherto. The 
demand for bigger arc lamps is increasing 
and will, no doubt, continue to increase. This, 
of course, brings back the problem of cooling 
the projector and the film in the gate. Air 
and water cooling, for many years a feature 
of German and Dutch projectors, is now also 
being adopted by American manufacturers 
These methods of cooling will undergo 
improvements and the near future will see 
the end of projection equipment without cool 
ing. 

Although the carbon arc lamp still leads 
the field as the most efficient source of light, 
it remains associated with uneven light distri- 
bution and the generation of heat and smoke 
| foresee a rapid change-over to the gas dis 
charge iamp. 


Ambient Sound 


Sound reproduction, 100, 
changes. Stereophony, though to the average 
cinemagoer less noticeable than a wide pic- 
ture, substantia!ly enhances exhibition realism, 
still more if ambient sound is used. Alas, it 
must be said that in four-channel reproduc 
tion insufficient or even improper use of this 
ambient sound has been made. 

Only in the six-channel systems of Cine- 
rama and Todd-AO is it properly applied. 
One can only realise this to the full if, during 
such sound reproduction, the surround 
speakers are suddenly switched off. It then 
becomes clear that ambient sound is of greater 
importance than stereophonic reproduction 
from behind the screen. 

The possibilities of ambient sound are far 
from exhausted. Strong support for the action 
on the screen can be obtained from a well- 
considered choice of delay times and swiiching 
over of loudspeaker groups, e.g., by means of 
pilot frequencies. 

Ambient sound in this form can be used 
to extend stereo reproduction beyond the 
screen into the auditorium (panoramic effect) 
and also to adapt the acoustics of the audi- 
torium to the kind of scene being shown, for 


has undergone 


Turn to page 1412 —> 
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example by producing artificial reverberation 
for a church sequence. The application of 
pilot frequencies in magnetic sound technique 
is fairly simple and the method has proved 
to be sufficiently reliable in practice. 

The fact that magnetic sound reproduction 
has not taken a bigger share of the market 
is hard for an engineer to believe. Its quality 
far surpasses that of the photographic system. 
Initial fears about loss of quality due to in- 
expert handling of magnetic prints have 
proved to be greatly exaggerated 

The excellent quality of present-day phono- 
graphic techniques, FM radio and the ever- 
widening circle of Hi-Fi enthusiasts are mak- 
ing the general public more and more sound 
conscious. There will come a point where 
the patron will no longer put up with out- 


moded sound in a theatre. At the moment 
there may be a lull and even some retro- 
gression in the stormy development of recent 
vears. but | am sure that we shall witness 
further, though more gradual, development 
in the proper direction. 

Recording and reproduction of images on 
magnetic tape is a safe bet for the more distant 
future. As soon as teething troubles have 
been overcome, magnetic picture re-recording 
will probably be able to compete with conven- 
tional motion-picture systems. The technique 
is still in its early infancy, however. 

I would sum up this crystal-gazing (and, 
maybe, some wishful thinking) in the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Rapid expansion of wide-screen exhi- 
biting with the aid of anamorphic reduction 
prints. 


SEPTEMBER 5 957 
2. Slow gain of the large-sized ~ ontact 
prints. 
3. Rapid development of gas/d: charge 
lamps. . ce 
4. More judicious application of bient 
sound. 
5. Gradual conversion to magnetic sound 
reproduction. — 
All these cinematographic improvements, 
in conjunction with better and more varied 


service. luxuriously styled interiors, etc. will 
inevitably maintain and even widen gap 
between the peephole and the panoran 

This is about all the exhibitor can do, but 
his activities will only lead to success if the 
industry will stop hollering about depression 
in times of a mild boom and pay more atten- 
tion to good stories expertly handled. Because, 
ultimately, the prospect of seeing good films 
is what keeps people going to the movies. 


WORLD FEDERATION’S VITAL WORK-—contd. 


850 films, 16,000 stills and a library of 650 books. 
Its chief activity is the supply of films to Swiss 
film societies 

In Milan the Cineteca Italiana, founded in 
1947, is an independent film archive financed by 
the government It has a considerable number 
of films (especially silent) as well as book's, stills, 
scripts, posters, set designs. It gives perform- 
ances regularly in a theatre of S00 seats and lends 
films to film societies, universities and schools. 

In Rome, the Italian film archive, the 
Cineteca Nazionale, was formed as part of the 
Centro Sperimentale in 1946, It holds 3,000 films, 
4,000 books and 2,000 stills. Regular historical 
film performances are given in a theatre of 75 
seats. It also has a lending service of films and 
maintains a film museum. 


Slate 


Py a law passed in December, 1949, Italian 
producers are obliged to give a copy of every 
film to the archive, 

The Cinemas Museum of Turin, a member of 


the International Federation since 1953, was 
founded in 1941. Although its chief activity is 
the building of a museum of early cinema appara- 
tus, it also possesses about 100 films, 2,000 books 
and 20,000 stills. It is an independent organisa- 
tion supported by government grant and private 
subscriptions It organises film shows, lectures 
and exhibitions. 

he Cinemateca Nacional of Lisbon’ was 
founded in 1948 It is a government film 
archive forming part of the National Information 
Office. Its collection includes 300 films, 3,000 
books, 5,000 stills and other production material. 
Regular film performances are given in an audi- 
torium scaling 490. A museum is being organised 


and the archive has an exceptionally fine air- 
conditioned film store. 
In Vienna the Austrian Film Archiye was 


founded in 1955 by the Austrian National Library 
to promote the latter's interest in the art and his- 
tory of the film and to co-ordinate the archive 
interests Of a number of cultural and educational 
film organisations. These support the archive by 
furnishing voluntary labour, film stores and other 
facilities. It possesses 350 films and gives regular 
performances in two lecture theatres of 225 and 
135 places. Many more films, however, are held 
by ils associate organisations, and its ultimate 
aim is to centralise the cataloguing and storage 
of all these films 

A German Institute for Film Studies was 
founded in Wiesbaden, W. Germany, as a private 
independent organisation. For a number of years 


it included a film archive within its functions. 
In May, 1956, it formally created the German 
Film Archive. 


This holds 3,000 films, a library of 10,000 film 
books, about 120,000 stills and a quantity of 
posters, scripts. designs and musical scores It 
does not organise its own film performances but 
lends films to universities and schools. 

By agreement with the German production in- 


mole 


dustry, producers are 
copy of every film. 

In 1955 in East Berlin, the State Film Archive 
of the German Democratic Republic was created. 
It is an independent organisation, financed by the 
government. and claims to hold the formidable 
number of 38,000 films. 

The film archive of the USSR, Gosfilmfond., 
has only just joined the International Federation 
and no details of its scope or activities are yet 
available. It has been able during the last few 
years to supply generously to the National Film 


required to deposit one 


Archive in London excellent copies of 

* Chapayev,” Alexander Nevsky” and Eisen- 

stein’s early and little-known “ Strike” (1924). 
The National Film Archive of Prague was 


created in 1945. It is part of the State film 
industry. It has 3.500 features and 10.000 docu- 
mentaries and shoris, 45.000 books, 120.000 stills, 
together with posters. scripts and set des'gns 
Film copies are lent for non-commerc‘al educa- 
tional showing, and illustrated lectures are given 
in the Film Academy and in the archive’s film 
club 

The Central Film Archives of Poland is an 
independent organisation financed by the govern- 
ment Since its foundation in 1949 it has 
collected some 4.000 films and a quantity of 
other material. {t has a book library, a lecture 
room and a theatre of 315 seats where regular 
film performances take place; it also lends films 
to Polish film societies. 


Government Finance 


The Jugoslovenska Kinoteka in Belgrade, 
created in 1949, 1s an independent film archive 
financed by the government. It possesses about 
7.000 films, 5.000 books and 40.000 stills, all well 


arranged and catalogued. It has a permanent 
museum comprising scripts. models. costumes. 
posters, apparatus, etc. Historical film shows 


are g'ven regularly in two auditoriums of 200 
and 240 seats respectively. 

The Hungarian Film Archive was created in 
Budapest in 1949 on the initiative of the Hun- 
garian Film Production Enterprise. In 1956 it 
comb'ned with the National Museum of Theatre 


History. In 1957, in_the course of the founda- 
tion of the Scientific Institute of Film and 


Theatre, it was attached to that institute. 

Its collection consists of 800 features. 1.600 
shorts, 1,600 mewsreels and a quantity of other 
film documents. In addition to a book library, 
the archive kas a 600-seat theatre where regular 
shows are given. 

The Brazilian Film Archive (Cinemateca 
Brasileira), a section of the Sao Paulo Museum 
of Modern Art, is a private independent body, 
but is in process of becoming a municipal in- 
stitution. Founded in 1946, it has since 


assembled a most varied collection. It gives 


WIRIiCAAATAPOAOW VaAstECriv 


regular performances in a theatre of 160 seats 
and organises a film loan service. It is. the 
headquarters of the Latin-American section of 
the International Federation. 

Unfortunately. ii suffered from a serous fire 
in January, 1957. The book library was reduced 
from 2.000 books to 300 and the film co!!ection 
from 4,500 reels to 3.000 reels. 

The Cinemateca Uruguaya in Montevideo was 
created in 1953. It is a private and independent 
archive, maintained by financial contr buttons 
from local film societies. It has 300 films and 
lends cop’es to fi'm societies in Uruguay 

The film archive of Argentine in Buenos Arres 


is a private institution founded in 1949. It has 
a collection of about 300 features and 8,000 
stills. It arranges cycles of illustrated lectures 


on the art of the film and organises similar 
courses in colleges. schools and film sec'etes 

In 1956. in Pekin, the Preparatory Committee 
of the Chinese Film Arch'ves was created by the 
Chinese Government. This is an independent 
body, which alreadv possesses 6,000 films, some 
6.000 books and 40.000 stills, as well as posters 
scripts, set designs, scores, costumes and 
apoaratus. Show'ngs of historical film c 
grammes are given regularly in a cinema of 350 
places. and a loan service of these films 1s in 
operation. 


Even this list does not comolete the o ire 
There are two further h'storical film collectons 
in the United States. One is in the Lib ol 
Congress (which has the statutory rg 0 
acquire a cony of any film released in the | d 
States) and the other at Eastman Hous 
Rochester, a foundation of the Eastman-k oda} 
company. 

There is a second Uruguavan film ve 


attached to the radio and television organ 
SODRE. 

A new South American archive has ju 
created in Bogota, Colombia. Anoth 
ex'sted for several years in Sofia, B 
although its collection is still very sma! 

An Australian national film archive has d 
been effectively created within the N n 
Library at Canberra, and movements ar ool 
to create archives in Canada and India 

All film archives are very much ir ‘hk 
infancy, but the spread of the movement not 
yet bv any means halted. It is to be % ec 
that they have often been treated by | n 
industry with great reserve, even suspic 

It is to be hoped that film industries y 
where will be far-sighted enough to help 
struggling new bodies. They can do m 10 
raise the prestige of cinematography, | P 
train technicians and to promote public ' st 
They are, in fact, the beginnings of th: 
national museums of the future—the gal! ’ 
the only new art form to have been crc ” 
the twentieth century. 
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Toffees, nougats, caramels and boiled 
sweets, the kind that cinema-goers 
really enjoy, are available for immediate 
despatch to cinemas everywhere —— at 
home or overseas. 


Makers of the biggest selection of packeted sweets 
in the country. 


For price and presentation, quality and 
variety there is nothing to compare 
with WELCH’S! Now you can get ail 
your sweets from one manufacturer and 
concentrate your buying. 


Congratulations and best wishes to 
“Kine Weekly” on the occasion of 
their Golden Jubilee! 


WELCH & SONS LTD. TYNEMOUTH, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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-Sun-Pat- 


the world’s finest Salted Nuts 


and other fine food products offer their 


sincere congratulations to 


KINE WEEKLY 


on fifty years of dynamic leadership 


in film industry publications 
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Looking Forward With Optimism 
To An Expanding Economy 


T is since the last war that refreshments 

‘| in cinemas have become an import- 
ant financial factor. But while the 

present scope of sales is something new, the 
idea of selling refreshments as an adiunct to 
the display of “ living pictures” is not new. 

The first issues of “ The Kinematograph and 
Lantern Weekly ~ in 1907 contained no men- 
tion at all of ancillary sales. 

Ten years or so later, however, a confec- 
tioner was offering to send 10s. worth of 
sweets, postage paid, to earn the cinema 
manager 15s. Quite a number of cinemas 
also were wooing their matinee patrons with 
cups of tea and biscuits—FREE! 

The fact that sales had a peripatetic career 
in those early days must be related to the fact 
that the cinema took several years to estab- 
lish itself as a form of entertainment jin its 
own right. Even when that had been 
achieved. the cinema was still tied to live 
theatre traditions 


Early Mainstay 


For many years chocolates were the main- 
stay of sales for eating in the auditorium. 
The appearance in the early twenties of | Ib 
packaging of sweetmeats, with pictures of film 
stars on the boxes, really saw the birth of audi- 
torium sales as we know them today. 

By 1921, too, the soda fountain had become 
popular. The live theatre tradition persisted 
of patrons going to the bar for coffee and ices 
It was not until 1925 that the revolutionary 
idea of employing special staff to take round 
trays of sweets, ices and other product first 
came into favour—and then only gradually, 
because many exhibitors were convinced that 
damage to upholstery and carpets would out- 
weigh the financial gain. 

Even today there are still a few cinemas 
that do not permit any auditorium sales of 
kee cream! 


Sound Check 


When sound films arrived auditorium sales 
were well settled in as an integral, though 
st'| a very minor, part of a visit to a cinema. 
Ticy suffered a severe check, however, be- 
“ause it was the custom for the sales girls to 
their wares. 
it the industry has never been reluctant 
to meet a challenge and turn difficulties to 
ac sntage. So sound actually led to the de- 
pment of sales aids in the modern pattern: 
an there was evolved the use of. slides, 


tr. crs, spotlights and definite sales intervals. 

¢ old cry of ‘“ chocolates, ices, cigarettes ” 
ha -one forever. Nowadays a cinema patron 
ex cts and gets a choice of those three, as well 
aS 4 great variety of sweets and nuts, many 
of ich have been specially designed and 
m 


f which are put up in special containers, 
application of the non-rustling plastic 


film bag to cinema packs has been a small 
revolution in itself; the relaxation after the 
war of controls on the import of nuts has 
created a new industry and a very popular 
Savoury rival to the public’s taste for sweets; 
the “lolly” has outgrown its name in dignity. 
size and quality: and the substitution of waxed 
containers for bottles has brought fruit 
squashes into the cinema. 


Statistical Evidence 


No official statistics on theatre sales have 
been published by the Board of Trade since 
1951. Then it was stated that 4,597 cinemas 
operated some sales, and total gross receipts 
for the second quarter of that year were 
£3,498.200. Of this figure ice cream, drinks 
and confectionery accounted for £2.827,500 
in 3,681 cinemas. 

Pence per patron were .8d. in small houses 
and 3.4d. in larger theatres—an 
2.8d 

Today, only 4,325 cinemas are operating. 
and it is estimated that 99.8 per cent. of these 
go in for refreshments sales, 

No official figures are available of gross 
receipts throughout the country for this year, 
but it is estimated that the average of pence 
per patron over the whole country has, in 


average of 


six years, leapt up to at least 8.5d. This may 
roughiy be divided up as follows: cigarettes, 
2.4d.; confectionery, 2.5d.; ice cream and 
water ices, 2.4d.; fruit drinks, .8d.; and nuts 
and popcorn, .4d. 

Parallel with the growth of auditorium 
sales has been the development of kiosks 
One of the most important advances has been 
the evolution of the kiosk as an architectural 
feature. Employment of new materials such 
as plastics and of new methods of applying 
old materials such as wood, metal and glass. 
combined with specially designed contem 
porary lighting, have transformed kiosks into 
an essential part of the appeal and welcome 
that every good cinema decor should present 


Catering Indecision 


Another side of cinema sales—catering 
has had a rather more chequered career 

Over the years, cinema restaurants have 
apparently fallen between two stools. Exhi 
bitors do not seem to have been able to 
decide whether they ought to provide a ser 
vice for cinema patrons only, or whether they 
should cater for the public generally. 

So it is not surprising that, particularly in 


Turn to page 116 —» 


Changes Call For 
Constructive Ideas 


by P. B. SANDFORD-JOHNSON 


HI industry, in the years since its 

T foundation, has been no stranger to 

temporary crises, and has at these 

umes found men of forethought and action to 
succour it. 

The situation today, with rising costs and 
closing cinemas hitting the headlines, should not 
be greeted with apathy: rather it is a state that 
demands positive and immediate action on the 
part of all concerned with the industry 

There are some today who, knowing that 
showmanship and salesmanship are still very 
much alive, have attacked their difficulties with 
courage and. as a result of constructive thinking 
and firm action, are now enjoying great pros- 
perity 

There are many, however, who are doubtful 
as to what the future will bring, and are just 
sitting on the fence waiting for something to 
happen. They will wake up one day to find 
that their lifelong surroundings have taken on 


a new form; a form in which they n 
have any part. 

We must all realise that the industry wil] not 
continue as at preseni—many changes wil 
and in these changes we shall see the closure of 
uneconomic houses. There are many 
which can make a cinema unprofitable to run 
but some of these factors will have arisen through 
uninformed management 

Co-operation between exhibitors on th 
exchange of ideas on amenity betterment 
salesmanship could make all the differenc: 
the future life of a cinema 

One way that the exhibitor can be really con 
structive is by devoting greater attention to 
comfort of the patron. This does not mear 
spending a lot of money that cannot be afforded 
but applying thoughts and ideas that have been 
used successfully elsewhere. 

Many cinemas have large blocks of seats whic! 
are more often than not very sparsely populated 


factor 


and 
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PHYSICAL TECHNIQUES MEET Looking Forward 
ALL DEMANDS—continued 


mediate film, or the print. All large screen 
techniques magnify any foreign matter on the 
films 

This has resulted in increased demands on 
the film manufacturers and on the processing 
laboratories for cleanliness and free- 
dom from film The incidence of 
minor surface defects on negatives has been 
vreatly reduced by the adoption of a lacquer 
ing technique, using a lacquer formula such 
that the protective layer can ‘be stripped off 
the film, together with any dirt and minor 
scratches incurred in handling, and replaced 
by a fresh lacquer coat. 

The ultimate in big screen presentation 1s 
found in the drive-in cinema, litthe known in 
Europe but widely popular in the USA 
Enormous screens and throws involving the 
use of arcs running at upwards of 200 amperes 
have produced ser ous heat problems in the 
film gate. Silver images on black and white 
prints absor’ heat, and trouble has been ex- 
perienced from burning of prints as a result 
Dyes do not absorb heat to an appreciable 


greater 


defects. 


extent, and as a result some experimental 
study is being devoted to the use of a neutral 
dye image for such prints 

It will be seen that the arrival of the wide- 
screen picture has already had considerable 
influence on the characteristics and handling 
of film materials. 

It seems undeniable that further develop- 
ments are required, particularly in the field 
of colour, if the full potentiality of wide screen 
is to be realised: many of the current tech- 
niques of wide screen have, 4n fact, been 
developed primarily to overcome the limita- 
tions of currently available films, 

Fortunately. these difficulties are appreci- 
ated in the research laboratories of photo- 
graphic manufacturers, and new films to meet 
modern requirements in full are in an ad- 
vanced stage of development. 

In the next few years, the physical tech- 
niques of the c’nema seem likely to be able 
to meet all the demands that may be put 
upon them, even by the most ambitious of 


producers. 


CHANGES CALLFORIDEAS-contd. 


These seats that are scldom, if ever, used are 
* dead,”” and the space that they take up can | 
far more profitably employed by using it to 
give the patron more room to sit at case. Nobody 
wants to have to stand up every time anvon, 
passes, yet all too frequently this is necessary 
due to lack of room between rows 

Recent Board of Trade figures show that 
houses with a seating capacity of 850 to 1.500 
are attracting, in proportion, less patrons than 
other houses: it is also from this group that 
the majority of closures are coming. The owners 
of such houses should consider the following 
Suggestions 

If the rows of seats are now, say, 2ft. 6in 
apart, uplift one row in every five, and spread 
out the remainder to give an extra six inches 
between rows; ‘this littl extra allows a far 
greater freedom of movement, and gives an 
impression of far more comfort. There is also 
the psychological factor that a house which 
previously appeared half empty, will now appear 
much fuller, and infuse a more friendly feeling 
to more frequent attendance 


conducive 


Two-Fold Advantage 


If your stalls seats are in one large block 
remove three seats from each row to form 
another aisle down the centre, This has a two- 
fold advantag firstly, there is less disturbance 
to other patrons when one leaves the auditorium: 
secondly, and this ts very important indeed, the 
sales staff can operate far more effectively, and 
give a far better service. 

A sales girl can only “sell-in’’ four seats 
from the aisle and, therefore, in a large block 
of seats the potential buyer is pinned in, and 
many sales are lost. The extra aisle will allow 
the sales staff to reach far more people, and 
experience has proved that sales will increase 

Alterations of this nature have already been 
made by several independent exhibitors, and 
the results have shown not only an increase in 
attendances, but also—and this is very important 
nowadays—sales have soared. 


An example of this is a cinema in the Midlands 


whose attendances have increased from 3.9 to 4.7 
capacities per week, and whose sales have 
increased from 2.8d. to 3.9d. per head of 
admission 

With more people for the sales staff to serve, 
more time will be taken up by this service; this 
can be dealt with in two ways: by the employ- 
ment of more staff, and by alteration § of 
prog amme, 

Sales in the auditorium are a service to the 
patron, and must not be considered to be more 
important than the film; the programme itself 
must not be lengthened (in country areas particu- 
larly, the patron has to catch his last ‘bus home) 
to allow long intervals for selling. 

No showman wants the first few minutes of the 
feature ruined for his patrons by the continu- 
ance of the sales service through the credits and 
into the opening stages of the feature; he must 
ensure, therefore, that the time available for 
selling is used to the best advantage, and this 
can only be done by putting the sales trailers 
on the screen immediately after the second 
feature and main feature 

The modern impulse sales trailer, with anima- 
tion and soundtrack, is the best salesman you 
have, and should be given pride of place. Its 
efficacy was clearly proved by a major circuit, 
when they promoted the sale of a new Is. ice 
cream tub; on the screening of a special trailer, 
sales of this line immediately increased to three 
times the previous level. The screening of sales 
trailers, coupled with the appearance at the front 
of the auditorium of the sales staff, neatly dressed, 
and clearly visible, will create a definite urge to 
buy. 

This feeling must be capitalised by the good 
showman, by his using his advertisements, both 
local and national, the news, and the forthcoming 
attraction trailers, to give two widely spaced and 
evenly balanced sales periods; the one containing 
perhaps the local advertisements and the news, 
and the other the national advertisements and the 
trailers; and each introduced by a different sales 
trailer. 

At first glance the employment of more sales 
staff may appear to be quite out of the question; 
just consider, however, the increase in sales that 


With Optimism—con:d, 


the vears following the war, a num of 
cinema restaurants closed down. = Reccatly, 
however, several managements have been 
taking a new and more enterprising low\ at 
the possibilities. Much has been ck in 


bringing existing restaurants up to date. and 
advantage has been taken of the fact that the 
cinema would seem to be an ideal site for 
that most modern of popular rendezvous. the 
coffee bar. 

Both in catering and in theatre sales the 
future appears to be full of promise. 

You will find it difficult to discover « sup- 
plier of sweets, ices, drinks or nuts who is 
not entirely confident that the revenue poten- 
tial in cinemas jis still capable of a very con- 
siderable increase; this in spite of the closing 
of so many cinemas within the last vear or 
two and the probable closure of many more 
in the next few years. 

In an apparently contracting market sup- 
pliers are looking forward to an expanding 
economy. 

There is no reason why the industry should 
not share their optimism and the benefits that 
should accrue. 


can result from the adoption of the above sug- 
gestions. Even where seating cannot be altered, 
there may still be a lot of room for improvement 
in sales, purely through the use of extra staff at 
peak periods. 

In cinemas where there are actual salesgirls, 
they should be reinforced by usherettes at sales 
intervals whenever circumstances demand it. 
When the usherette is both usherette and sales 
girl, then care should be taken to ensure that 
tea breaks and so on are arranged so that 
at sales intervals a maximum number of girls 
can be used. These reinforcements need only be 
used for a few minutes, after which the regular 
usherette/salesgirl can continue to cover the 
auditorium more thoroughly. 

This additional work by the ushereties must 
not go unrewarded;: a scale of commission must 
be calculated to ensure that there is a real 
tive for the girls to “ go all out” to attain tmaxi- 
mum sales in the few minutes available. Some 


exhibitors do not pay any commission a 1 to 
their staff, saying that a guaranteed wage is more 
acceptable—surely human nature is such that a 
salesgirl would work harder if there was a chance 
of earning more money by increasing the sles? 


Commission Incentive 


Those who do pay a commission, coul 
tute a sliding rate of commission, giving t! 
staff targets that are attainable. A circuit 
land has been experimenting in one sma!! 
on the following basis; four salesgirls 
ployed for about four hours each evenin 
are paid a guaranteed minimum wage in 
ance with the NATKE/CEA agreement 
from this they are paid a basic of 15s. ¢ 
the week, and share the commission on 4 
This commission is calculated as follows: 
up to £30 per week rank for commission 
in every pound; sales from £31 to £50 at 
and all sales over that figure at 2s. in the 
The first target is now passed most weeks, . 
£50 one is reached about once every seven 

Before this scheme was introduced, t 
averaged £28 per week! 

These points are just a few on which 
mentation, and the interchange of ideas c 
the future of the exhibitor very considerab 
can strengthen the industry as a whole. 
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Jack Palance in astonishing 

jailbreak thriller ~~ ROUSE 

OF NUMBERS” ; released 
Sept. 23 


Stewart Granger co-stars 

with Rhonda Fleming in 

rip-roaring “GUN GLORY” 
... and with 


Elizabeth Taylor, 

Montgomery Clift head 

here cast in the mighty 
RAINTREE COUNTY" 


a 


flys Presley im Avon's 


JAILHOUSE ROCK ” 


Yan Johnson co-stars with 

Martine Carol, Herbert Lom 

in Sept. 23 release hit, 
ACTION OF THE TIGER 


Ava. Gardner, David Niven 
in Herbson Production of 


THE LITTLE HUT,” Stage 
record-breaker 


Ealing brings great 

comedian-singer to screen 

stardom: Harry Secombe im 
‘DAVY’ 


Alec Guinness in Ealing’s 


“BARNACLE BILL” 


Eleanor Parker im * LIZZIE. 

and with Bill Travers, George 

Sanders, Jean Pierre Aumont 
im THE 7th SIN” 


The ‘X’plosive drama 

TEA AND SYMPATHY” Stars 

Deborah Kerr, John Kerr; 
released Oct. 21 


Jose Ferrer directs and co- 
stars with a host of famous 
names in| ACCUSE’ 


Danny Kaye in Sol Siegel's 


MERRY ANDREW” 


which is big on release 

now with Kirk Douglas 

and Anthony Quinn in 
LUST FOR LIFE" 


Robert Taylor, Dorothy 
Malone have sure bet 
for adventure fans 
TIP ON A DEAD JOCKEY 


Kay Kendall is sensational 
co-star of Gene Kelly, 
Mitzi Gaynor in Sol Siegel’s 


LES GIRLS’ 


Yul Brynner in Avon's 


BROTHERS KARAMAZOY" 


Arthur Freed’s ‘SILK 

STOCKINGS,”’ starring Fred 

Astaire, Cyd Charisse 
released Sept. 9 


Bing Croshy Soars to new 

high in his fabulous 

career with Sol C. Siegel's 
MAN ON FIRE 


Avon's DON'T GO NEAR 

THE WATER’ tSGlenn Ford 

successor to ‘Teahouse of 
August Moon’’ 


UNTIL THEY SAIL is 
emotional acting triumph 
for Jean Simmons, Joan 


Fontaine, Paul Newman 


THE RANK ORGANISATION PRESENTS 


JUNE LAVERICK * ISABELLE COREY * INGE SCHOENER 


it happened in ROM 


also starring Guest Stars 
GABRIELE MASSIMO ANTONIO VITTORIO ALBERTO 


FERZETTI * GIROTTI * CIFARIELLO tess cacrewro “cur DE SICA * SORDI 


FILMED In 


TECH NICO LOR Pirected oy avon PIETRANGEL! Pr2%ee# © comanno DONATI « wisi CARPENTIERI ior arnena cincwatocrrice TECH NIRAMA 


x RANK FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD 


-a.bmoféce ROMAN HOLIDAY 
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"The drink ona stick 


Rank Profits Top 
£7m. Again 


EQUIPMENT RESULTS CAUSE DROP 


A gross trading profit of £7,335,153 for the 53 weeks ended June 29, 
1957, has been made by the Rank Organisation, Ltd. Preliminary 
figures released on Tuesday show that this is £604,669 d 


previous 52 weeks. 


own on the 


The reduction in group profits before tax, it is stated. is almost 
entirely accounted for by the lower profits of Rank Precision Industries. 
Ltd. for the year ended December 29, 1956. 

The trading results of Rank Pre- ; 


cision Industries, Ltd., for the two 
previous years were exceptionally 
high due to the cinema re-equipment 
programme in connection with wide 
screens, etc. 

Depreciation and interest figures 
are £155,853 higher at £2,941,692, 
but taxation is £298,404 lower at 
£3,134,595. 

Special profits on disposal of fixed 
assets, surplus tax, provisions, etc., 


| 


Jess amounts written off as intangible | 


assets and expenses of increase in 
share capital, are £630,222 compared 
with £373,692. 

Dividends remain at 124 per cent. 


The sum of £1m, comparing with | 


£500,000, has 
general reserve, increasing the bal- 
ance at June 29, 1957, to £3m. 

Profits are also lower in the case 
of Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., at £3,449,650 compared 
with £3,928,401. Depreciation and 
interest take £1,058,815 compared 
with £1,091,049, and dividend is 
maintained at 15 per cent. 

The sum of £448,166 has been 
transferred from general reserve to 
the profit and loss account and used 
in writing off goodwill and intang- 
ible assets of subsidiaries. 

Cinema-Television, Lid., 
profit-earner—£ 1,064,107 compared 
with £1,006,840. Ordinary dividend 
has been increased from 45 per cent. 
to SO per cent. 


been 


was a 


transferred to | 


Odeon Properties, Ltd., made | 
£937,215 trading profit compared 
with £960,956, but the net amount 


absorbed by ordinary dividend is 


£10,742, free of income tax, instead | 


of £84,000. i 
Trading profits of Provincial Cine- 
mofograph Theatres, Ltd., increased 


tc '4 per cent. 
\nother increase was that recorded 
hy British and Dominions Film Cor- 


poration, Ltd.—£570,067 compared 
w £550,942. Dividend is kept at 
6} per cent. 


Odeon Associated Theatres, Lt 
proits were £684,170 compared with 
£6°8,336, and the ordinary share divi- 
dend increased from £26,000 to 


eral Theatre Corporation, Ltd., 


Ltd., | 


shows trading profits of £174,799 
compared with £198,632. 

The 15 per cent. participating pre- 
ferred ordinary shares remain at 15 
per cent. while the ordinary shares 
get nothing—as happened last time. 

Full reports and accounts for all 
these companies will be issued on 
September 18. 

The directors of 
vision, Ltd., propose, subject to the 


| 
| 
i 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cinema-Tele- | 


approval of the shareholders and | 
the Capital Issues Committee, to 
make a bonus issue of ordinary 


Cut-Price Experiment 


CMA has introduced a 
admission system at three London 
area cinemas for the benefit of 
patrons unable to attend the start of 
the last complete performance. 

The cinemas are the Odeon, 
Whitton: Odeon, Park Royal; and 
Odeon, East Sheen. From 8.30 p.m. 
daily—Saturdays and Sundays ex- 
cepted—patrons will be admitted to 
any part of the cinema for 2s. 


Board, Sir David told Kine., would 
cut-price | 


|} means of improving business and the | 


Griffiths Moots Plan 
For All-Trade Board 


TO ACT ON MAJOR POLICY ISSUES 


A PROPOSAL for the establishment of a Film Industry Board, 
representative of producer, distributor and exhibitor interests, to formu- 
late policy on all important trade matters, particularly concerning 


approaches to the government, to 
submitted by Sir David Griffiths, 


the press and to the public, is to be 
president of the KRS, to the next 


meeting of the Society’s council on Thursday, September 12. 
The scheme has the support of a number of members of the KRS and 


four trade associations. 

It is envisaged that the executive 
members of the board would include 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
BFPA, the CEA and the KRS and 
representatives of the FBFM, the 
ASFP, the MPAA, the major circuits, 
British distributors and the AIC 

It also makes provision for 
appointment of a permanent 
man—an influential person 
industry associations—a 


chair- 


public rela- 


tions officer, a general secretary and | 
}a small administrative staff. 
. | 
shares on the basis of one for one. | 


It is proposed that the Board 
should meet every month. 
The initial objectives of the 


be to secure the abolition of the 
cinema tax and the Sunday opening 
levy; to study the relationship be- 
tween the industry and television and 
the press: and to consider ways and 


industry’s public relations generally 

It also might consider the problem 
of redundancy of cinemas and the 
question of compensation for exhibi- 
tors who would be prepared to close 
uneconomic cinemas, on the 


20th-Fox Ban Clips for TV 


TWENTIETH-FOX has decided that it will not supply any clips from 
its pictures to BBC’s Picture Parade or ITV's Box Office, the television film 
plug features. In announcing this, managing director J. F. Pattinson says that 
the excerpts from the company’s CinemaScope colour productions in these 
programmes have often done more harm than good. 


“The 3:4 postage-stamp screen, 


| with its black and white picture, ts a 
from £782,433 to £817,755, and the | 
orioary dividend from 11 per cent. | 


| 
} 
| 


| convey 


negation of all that CinemaScope 
stands for,”’ says Mr. Pattinson. “* It 
cannot do justice to CinemaScope 
and colour as entertainment on the 
cinema screen. 

** With the best will in the world I 
was unable to find suitable clips to 
the remotest impression of 
Darryl Zanuck’s ‘ Island in the Sun’ 
on TV. We, therefore, withheld ex- 
cerpts of this picture from Box Office 
and Picture Parade 

“TI do not have to tell exhibitors 


that this did not affect their business, | 


because everywhere ‘Island in 
Sun’ is proving its stature as a box- 
office champion.” 


Mr. Pattinson points out that all the | 


company’s productions are in Cinema- 
Scope and mostly in colour. 
““Cinema-Scope lenses 


are being 


used more than ever by producers to | 


bring the great outdoor spectacles and 
the natural backgrounds to the screen, 


and TV cannot convey to the public 


the beauty and magnitude of these 
productions, which are being filmed 
on location for 20th Century-Fox all 
over the world.” 


the | 


with no |} 


lines | 


6d. | suggested by Clifford Barclay in his 


the | 


| is expected to go forward to the next meeting of the committee of the 


| paper delivered at the CEA Summer 
| Conference at Gleneagles. 
| But the Board would not deal 
with normal trading matters that are 
| the concern of the various joint com- 
| mittees. 
| Sir David proposes that the neces- 
| sary finance for the establishment and 
| maintenance of the administration of 
| the Board should be raised by a levy 
of jd. in the pound on net cinema 
| receipts. 

It is calculated that this would pro- 
duce approximately £75,000 per year. 
It would mean that exhibitors would 
contribute 65 per cent. of the total 
|}and the balance would be provided 
by the renter-producer organisations. 
| It is considered that there would be 
no difficulty in deducting the levy be 
fore the calculation of film hire 


PR Counsel For BFM 


THE Federation of British Film 
Makers has appointed Sydney Wynne 
as its public relations counsel 

Wynne already serves in a similar 
| capacity for Ealing Films, a member 
company of the Federation. 


WARNERS TO MAKE 
BRITISH FILM 


} KIN E. understands that 
Warners plan to produce a major 
British feature, starring Cary 
| @Grant and Ingrid Bergman, at 
ABPC Studios, Elstree, within 
the next few months. 

This will mean that all 
maior American companies, in- 
»cluding Paramount, 20th-Fox, 
Columbia and MGM, will be ac- 
tively engaged in British produc- 
tion, reports Kine. studio corre- 
spondent, 

The Warner film, based on a 
successful Broadway play, “ Kind 
Sir,” will be produced and directed 
| @ by Stanley Donen, whose pictures 
| include “ Seven Brides for Seven 
} Brothers ” and “ Funny Face.” 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ne Voice 
DAVID GRIFFITHS 


SIR 

. proposal for the establish- 
ment of a film industry board, 
to represent the trade im all 
important matter of policy 
affecting the trade’s relation- 
ship with outside interests 
including the government, 
the press and the public, 
merits the serious considera- 
tion of all sections of the 
business. The idea is inspired 
by the belief that there is no 
central body, fully represen- 
tative of the industry, that 
can act on vital issues. 

It is considered that the com- 
mittee of the four trade asso- 
ciations which deals with the 
major issues at the present 
time is not broad enough 
in its constitution effectively 
to tackle the task, and that in 
operation it lacks the con- 
tinuity of planning which is 
desirable. 

Sir David’s proposal recalls the 
suggestion put forward by 
John Davis at Gleneagles for 
the integration of the numer- 
ous trade associations into 
one governing trade body. 
This, perhaps, is the ideal, but 
difficult to achieve because 
the trade associations would 
losy their autonomy. 

At the time we suggested that 
the establishment of a council 
of trade associations, with an 
independent chairman, might 
be an acceptable alternative. 
Sir David's proposal, _ if 
agreed, would put this into 
practical effect. 

Whether Sir David’s proposal 
will materialise is a matter of 
conjecture. It is dependent 
upon the degree of agree- 
ment which can be reached 
between the associations 
whose interests, on many 
vital issues, are poles apart. 

Nevertheless, if the creation of 
the proposed body will lead 
to the expeditious co-ordina- 
tion of effort to achieve a 
greater prosperity for the in- 
dustry it is worthy of the 
fullest support. 


RANK ACCOUNTS 
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PATTINSON’S 


TV DECISION e EUROPEAN MARKET 


HE financial accounts of the 

i major groups in the industry 

reflect the trading conditions 
in the business and it is not surpris- 
ing that the preliminary figures of 
The Rank Organisation reveal a 
decline in profits. 

But what is surprising is that the 
decline is not so great as might 
have been anticipated. 

The total profits of the group 
are still bordering on the £8m. 
bracket. This, obviously, is due to 
sound management policy 

Although the profits on the ex- 
hibiting side have dropped, the 
biggest factor in the reduction of 
overall profits is the fall-off in the 
business of the equipment section 
of the group. 


This is the outcome of the 
dwindling of business in Britain 
and the hardening of markets 


overseas. 

But it is a sign of the times that 
the electronics division of the 
group, represented by Cinema Tele- 
vision, has increased its business. 

The increased profit of British 
and Dominions also reflects the 
healthy position of the film pro- 
duction end. 


i IS Not surprising to hear that 
20th Century-Fox has made an 
important policy decision on 
the supply of extracts of Cinema- 
Scope films to television. 

The aspect ratio of CinemaScope 
films is simply not compatible with 
TV's picture format. 

This was evident when extracts 
from anamorphic prints were first 
shown on television. The blank 
spaces at the top and bottom of 
the screen were disconcerting. 

It is true that devices have been 
developed to eliminate this effect ; 
but even so, the artistic composi- 
tion of a scene is lost when the 
aspect ratio of the CinemaScope 
film is lopped to the television pic- 
ture’s dimensions. There is also a 
substantial loss in the quality of 
reproduction and, of course, the 
absence of colour is another factor 
which seriously affects presentation. 


IMMY PATTINSON’S com- 
ments on the withholding 
of extracts of “ Island in the Sun ” 
from television are interesting and 
will, no doubt, provide ammunition 
in the current controversy about 
the extract programmes on both 
the BBC and ITA channels. 


I mentioned last week that the 
CEA’s finance and management 
committee was considering the 
analysis of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire on the = subject. 

I believe that the general con- 
clusion is that exhibitors find that 
some of the extracts do help to sell 


the picture, but others do immeasur- 
ably more harm than good. 


N view of the technical diffi- 

culties of effectively present- 

ing extracts of CinemaScope films 

I think that the 20th-Fox decision 
Is logical. 

However, the industry would be 
unwise to isolate itself from the 
opportunities for valuable publicity 
on television. The 20th-Fox deci- 
sion gives emphasis to the argu- 
ment that the industry must not 
only be more discriminating in the 
choice of material it offers to 
television, but that it would be far 
better if special material were shot 
during the production of a film 
specifically for TV use. 


YLAUDE DEGAND, of the 
/ French National Cinema 
Centie, has written in appreciation 
of our report and editorial com- 
meit (August 1) which referred to 
his observations, made at a press 
conference in Paris, on_ the 
European Common Market plan. 
The conference was called in 
connection with Degand’s 
paper on the unification of the film 
industries of the six European 
countries involved in the Common 
Market plan. 
it was prepared as a contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the 
understanding of the plan. 


M DEGAND wishes to 

underline the fact that 
he did not “* omit to consider the 
possibility of creating, around the 
film common market, a free trade 
area which will sooner or later— 
ard rather sooner than later— 
includ Great Britain.” 

-Referring to the general purpose 
of the Free Trade Area scheme 
which is now being studied by 
nember countries of OEEC, he 
mentions two of the major tech- 
nical difficulties that must be over- 
come before this proposal can be 
realised: the common tariff wall, 
which exists in the common market 
scheme but not in the FTA idea, 
and the question of the origin of 
the goods, which is a problem at 
the moment where a common tariff 


wall does not exist. 

However, it is M. Degand’s 
opinion that, so far as European 
film industry economy is concerned, 


the FTA idea should be welcomed. 


HE urges that all those who 
control the destinies of the 
film industries on both sides of 
the Channel should closely watch 
developments at OEEC and else- 
where which may decide the fate 
of the FTA. 

But nothing, he declares, should 
prevent the immediate start of a 
detailed study of the technical 
aspects of a film free trade area 
which, he adds, would bring into 
the spotlight the relationship 
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between the film side of the Co 
mon Market plan and Grea 
Britain. 

The Common Market plan 
now almost a certainty, he states 
whereas nobody can tell if ¢t 
experts will be ready with the F1 A 
scheme by January 1, 1958. 


YEVERTHELESS, he feels 

- that film people * ought to 
get ready, up to the last detail, for 
the possible and probable birth of 
the FTA.” For this reason, M 
Degand emphasises the need for 
the immediate establishment of a 


‘European film office "—one of 
the major conclusions of his 
paper. 

If the Common Market tariff 


wall is going to be the stumbling 
block in the way of OEEC experts, 
it should not bother film people, 
he states. Films are not goods in 
the ordinary sense, and tariffs do 
not play a prior role in film 
finances. 

But the opposite is the case with 
the problem of origin, he points 


out. 
M. ne plan, it may 
recalled, advocated 
that the 5. of films produced 
in France, Germany and _ Italy 
should be reduced so that the in- 


vestment bears some relation to 
the box-office potential of the 
market. 


If this is accepted by the Com- 
mon Market countries and domes- 
tic production and the import of 
films from countries outside the 
scheme are restricted, they could 
not tolerate the flooding of the 

market with “British” _ films, 
which in reality are U.S_ films, 
through Britain’s participation in 
the FTA scheme. 

Thus, concludes M. Degand, 
there is plenty of work for the 
experts, the planners, professionals, 
etc. 


1 NOTE that M. Degand is an 
assiduous reader of KINE. 
He is in accord with our views that 
the Observer survey cannot be 
conclusive. 

Surveys, he writes, have no value 
unless they are conducted on a 


scientific basis by specialised 
agencies, enjoying professional 
approval. 

In that respect he is of the 


opinion that England is better off 
than France. The Market Research 
Society, he points out, embraces 18 
organisations whereas France has 
only a half-dozen. : 
Furthermore, he takes the view 
that the film industry does not 
spend enough on market research. 


PICTURE has to be good to 

< stand the test of a midnight 

preview. At that hour few people 

are willing to be charitable towards 

a poor, average or even moderately 
good picture. 

The high number of worth-while 

pictures being handled by Colum- 
bia can be measured by the num- 
ber of midnight curtain-raisers the 
company holds. 

On Saturday, a specially invited 
show-business celebrity audience 
packed the Gaumont, Haymarket, 
for the midnight showing of 
* Jeanne Eagels.” 


HE film is based on the lif 

of the tempestuous Broad- 

way star of the ‘twenties 

Producer-director George Sidney 
(whose “ The Eddy Duchin Story 
was also midnight-previewed >) 
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Columbia) has managed to convey 
the raw-boned undercurrent of 
show business. The actor-packed 
audience responded magnificently 

—especially to the many references 
to Actors’ Equity. 

No wonder Mike Frankovich, 
Bill Levy and all the other Colum- 
bia executives at the show were 
looking so happy. The final 
applause was sure, sincere and 
sustained. 


HE Birmingham and Mid- 

- lands branch CEA’s annual 
banquet and ball, traditionally the 
first branch social funetion of the 
season, is to be held on Tuesday, 
November 19. : 

This year, of course, Miles Jervis, 
the West Bromwich exhibitor, is in 
the chair. 

Usually, the Birmingham branch 
banquet provides a platform for 
top trade personalities. This year’s 
event will, I imagine, be no excep- 
tion. 

For the diary: the venue is the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, and the 
reception is timed to start at 6 p.m. 


( NE outcome of the drive for 
better pictures is that pro- 
ducers are being more courageous 
in tackling adult subjects and more 
and more pictures with stories of 
social significance are being made. 
20th-Fox’s ““A Hatful of Rain,” 
the stark drama of an American 
dope addict, is of the genre. 
_ It is bound to start people talk- 
ing, and to set them asking: * Is 
the drug problem a serious one in 
this country? ” 


OX decided to try it out on 
an audience of police offi- 
cials, crime reporters and others at 
a special showing last week. Pre- 
sent were ex-Supt. Bob Fabian: Vic 
Hudson and Jerry Byrne of 
Sunday Empire News: Jack Green- 
slade, Daily Mail; Alan Sleath and 
Charles Wheeler, BBC: and John 
Rhodes of Associated Rediffusion. 
As far as the problem was con- 
cerned, opinions were divided. The 
police claimed that here it was not 
a serious one; the crime reporters 
were not so sure. 
So far as the film was concerned 
the guests were unanimous—first- 
rate entertainment. 


[' is of more than passing 

interest to the trade that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft, is to be one of 
the guests of honour at the Variety 
Club luncheon on Tuesday. 

His acceptance of the invitation, 
no doubt, is due to the persuasive- 
ness of Sir Tom O’Brien, who is 
King for the Day. 

But the luncheon is no place for 
trade politics, so we cannot expect 
any profound statement on tax. But 
I imagine there will be some 
amusing exchanges between the 
representatives of the Government 
and the Opposition. 

The other guests of honour arc 


Dame Edith Evans and Vivien 

Leigh. 

} OLIDAY-making in  Scot- 
land, Louis Mannix has 


found time to write to remind me 
that the next luncheon meeting of 
the Leeds branch of the Society of 
Cinematurians takes place on Sep- 
tember 10. 

The guest sneaker will be Roland 
Thornton of the London office of 
MPAA. Louis is looking forward 
to a good turn-out of members. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Leeds Victoria Hotel. Everyone 
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Among celebrities invited to see a special showing of Darryl F. Zanuck’s 

CinemaScope production THE SUN ALSO RISES, about which Fox 

executives are so enthusiastic, were the star of the film, Ava Gardner, 
Robert Rouark, the noted author, and Italian actor Walter Chiari 


assembles at 12.30 pm for 1 pm. 
Incidentally, Louis’ youngest 
boy, Damien, is making a name for 
himself as the member. of the trio, 
“The Top Hitters,’ which is 
appearing in a BBC television pro- 
gramme on Friday at 5 pm. 


\ THILE the various sections 
of the industry are con- 
templating the need for a national 
business-boosting campaign, the 
Rank Organisation has acted on its 
own account with a very effective 
tie-up with the Daily Express. 

In view of the paper's recent 
attackis on the business and on 
British production in particular, the 
tic-up 1s no mean achievement. 

The two-page spread in Friday's 
Express was impressive 


Qur apart from the pre- 
< liminary announcement of 
the film contest—with £2,500 and 
a cinema pass for life for the 
winner—the editorial gave generous, 
indeed lavish publicity. It drew 
attention to the Rank Organisa- 
tion’s overseas currency earning 
capacity, emphasising the important 
part it is playing tn the nation’s 
export drive: to the company’s con- 
tract artists; and to the production 
activities at Pinewood. 

This was supported by the Rank 
advertisement boosting current 
product and a soap company’s 
advertisement giving prominence to 
Belinda Lee. 

yur aim of the contest, it is 

interesting to note, is to 
obtain a consensus of opinion on 
various aspects of cinema operation 
and programme planning. 

Among the items which Express 
readers are jnvited to place in order 
of their importance, as they affect 
cinema-going, the most significant 
to the industry at the present time 
are those which refer to the single 
feature, with newsreel and short, 
programme; advance booking for 


separate performances; well- 
advertised showing times:  big- 
screen presentation ; and no 
smoking. 


( BVIOUSLY. the items have 
been deliberately chosen 
and carefully worded to guide 
opinion along well-defined lines. 
The limitations of such a survey 
must be recognised, but in view 
of the circulation and readership 
of the Express, the analysis of the 
entries should provide a reasonably 


accurate assessment of a represen- 
tative cross-section of public 
opinion from which useful con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

Although the Observer's readers 
are offered a greater freedom of 
expression, | have no doubt that 
the Express contest will be of more 
value to the industry. 


P VAR OLSBO, a Norwegian 
cinema manager, has just 
concluded a_ see-it-all fortnight, 


studying the film 
country. 

His visit was part of a scholar- 
ship sponsored by the Kommunale 
Kinematografers Landsforbund 

roughly equivalent to the CEA— 
and on Saturday he left for Ger- 
many on the second leg of his tour. 

His main concern here was to 
study the effect of TV on the indus- 
iry, for the Norwegian government 
is shortly to go into the television 
business. 


set-up in this 


SAID Ivar, manager of two 

» municipally-owned cinemas 
in the fishing town of Alesund: 
“So far, apart from a_ small 
experimental station, we haven't 
seen television in Norway and 
there is a great deal of excitement 
about its arrival.” 

Nearly all the Norwegian cine- 
mas are municipally owned, which 
looks like leading to an interesting 
situation when the government does 
set up its TV service. 


| URING his fortnight Ivar 
met distributors, exhrbitors, 
film and television producers. 

* As far as management is con- 
cerned,” he said, *“ perhaps life is 
a little different back home. We 
have three distinct houses, with 
programmes lasting around two 
hours. All seats are bookable and 
no one can come in when the pro- 
gramme has started. As a general 
rule, once the cinema has opened 
the manager can hand over to a 
deputy and need only return at 
the end of the last performance.” 

By law there is no smoking in 
the theatres. 

Most films shown are sub-titled 
imports and British productions are 
very popular. “ Just before I left.” 
said Ivar, “* The Dam _ Busters’ 
was doing exceedingly well.” 


HH was full of praise for 
hospitality he had received. 


When he inadvertently found him- 
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self without anywhere to stay dur- 
ing a visit to the Edinburgh Festi- 
val a local manager immediately 
found him accommodation. 

The money for the scholarships, 


incidentally, comes from grants 
made by local authorities. 
NV MONDAY night was party 
4 night. Both ABPC and 


Hammer held receptions to launch 
their respective new feature pro- 
ductions. 

The toast at the Ward Room was 
“The Snorkel.” This is the 
Hammer subject which Michael 
Carreras is producing with former 
Rank contract director Guy Green, 
directing. Peter Van Eyck, Con- 
tinental blond actor who shot to 
fame in “* The Wages of Fear,” co- 
stars with Betta St. John and Mandy 
Miller 

It is another Hammer picture 
which actually goes into production 
without a distributor. That is, it 
is being made on Jimmy Carreras’s 
theory that American renters can 
be persuaded to agree to more 
favourable terms if they have no 
claim on the picture through 
financial support in its production 


ROM the Ward Room to the 

Hungaria for Robert 

Clark’s cocktail party for “ Ice 

Cold in Alex.”’ This picture begins 

shooting in the Libyan Desert on 
September 12 

Producer is W. A. Whittaker, 
production supervisor on “* The 
Dam Busters” and producer of 
**Nw Time for Tears.” 

D rector and associate producer is 
J. Lee Thompson, the man who 
made the Berlin Film Festival 
award winner ** Woman in a Dress- 
ing Gown.” John Mills, Sylvia 
Syms, Anthony Quayle and Harry 
Andrews star. 


| OBERT CLARK has really 
/ excelled hinrself in assemb- 
ling this talented team of. film- 
makers. And, I think, the subject 
merits such attention. 

It is based on Christopher 
Landon’s book, serialised through- 
out the world in the Saturday 
Evening Post and Argosy. 1 under- 
stand ABPC acquired the property 
just ahead of several leading 
American companies, including 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster. 

When you beat that outfit to the 
draw you can be proud indeed. 
They not only bid quick, they bid 
big. They paid £135,000 for the 
screen rights to Agatha Christie’s 
“Witness for the Prosecution:” 
£110.000 for “Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll ;"’ and a rumoured 
£125,000 for ** Separate Tables.” 


I AM glad to be able to report 

that the Jatest news of Lord 
Westwood’s condition is encourag- 
ing. 

In spite of the very serious head 
injuries he received in a car acci- 
dent last Friday, he is, it seems, 
making good progress. Those of 
us who know him will not be sur- 
prised to hear that, from the 
moment of the accident, he has 
shown remarkable fortitude and 
courage. 

He is still, of course, under treat 
ment at the County Hospital, Ayr, 
though there are hopes that it will 
not be too long before he is dis- 
charged for convalescence. In the 
meantime, I know he will be 
delighted to receive letters from his 
many friends in the trade. 


THE STROLEER 
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FRANCIS KOVAL REPORTS FROM VENICE 


Italians Jeer at 'Costello' Casting; 


Personal Triumph for Heather Sears 


TO CALL the first week of this 
success would certainly be an 


year’s Venice Festival an unqualified 
exaggeration. Holidaymakers have | 


grumbled about the comparatively cool weather and photographers and | 
gossip-writers have deprecated the scarcity of big star names in no uncer- 


tain terms. 


And practically everybody has complained bitterly about the 


low artistic standards of the films shown. 


Under the new regulations enforced [ 


by the 
Federation, 


International Producers’ 
most of these pictures 


have been offered to the Festival on | 
basis and could | 


a take-it-or-leave-it 
not be refused without giving offence 
to the countries producing them. 
The Yugoslav entry “ Only Men” 
and the incredibly primitive Mexican 
melodrama “ The Savages” are ex- 
amples of complaint-arousing films. 
The latter has, however, such striking 
elements of un-bridied sex and 
sadism that. with the additional 
appeal of Pedro Armendariz’s star 
name, 
geared for X certificate business. 
Our own “The Story of Esther 
Costello’ has not fared well. While 
warmly praising Heather Sears’s out- 


standing performance, the Italians | 
condemn the picture as being too 
novelettish to be worthy of a 
Festival showing. Admirers of 


Nicholas Monsarrat’s novel object to 
the changes introduced by the script, 
and what is commonly 
“ Rossano Brazzi shock-treatment ” 
is the subject of innumerable jokes. 


Figure of Fun 


Whoever was responsible 
choice of this film as the British con- 
tribution might have taken into 
accoumt the fact that. in Italy, 
Rossano Brazzi on the screen is con- 
sidered almost a figure of fun—the 
*Halian seducer"’ as 
audiences abroad. 

However, the 
party for 600 journalists given by | 
Columbia in honour of Heather | 
Sears on the eve of the screening gave 
the film a big publicity boost and 


for the 


splendid cocktail 


brought Heather's picture into all the | 


papers. The absence of Joan Craw- | 
ford who had promised to come, but 
was unavoidably held-up in Nairobi, 
was generally regretted. 

Sir Henry French, representing the 
BFPA, reached Venice a day late, but | 
otherwise almost all the heads of 
foreign delegations were present and 
the British contingent was nearly 
complete. 

At the British table we 
Colville, Information Officer at 
Milan Embassy, Columbia's 
Frankovich, John Woolf = of 
Romulus and his father-in-law Victor 
Saville, and George Brown who is 
holidaying here with his wife. Also 
there was Steve Pallos, combining 
business with pleasure by negotiating 
two co-productions, one of which is 
Sabatini’s “ Venetian Mask.” 

Further London personalities 
present were David Kingsley, of 
Nationa! Film Finance Corporation, 
and Mrs. Kingsley, J. Henderson of 
British Lion, Phil Kutner and Mr. 
Michaels of Miracle Films, and the 


our 


it may do very well in houses | 


called here | 


imagined by | 


saw John | 


Mike | 


owners of the Everyman cinema, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairfax-Jones. 

The British Film Institute is repre- 
sented by James Quinn and John 
Huntley. Furthermore, George Gunn 
|of Technicolor has appeared—he 
comes every year, but this time he 
has his Technirama trailer which 
attracted quite a crowd of trade 
people and journalists although it 
was screened at midnight. 

Commenting on_ the 
| favourable reception of the “ Esther 
Costello” film, Mike Frankovich 
| said: “I think many of the critics 
|were unfair because they were 
furious at Brazzi portraying the vil- 
}lainous Italian. But their opinion 
| will not in the least affect the com- 
mercial chances of our product. 

*In my opinion, we should never 
| send an English film to Venice again 
| because here they only seem to go 
|in for arty-arty and surrealist pro- 
| ductions.” 
| Yet the interest aroused by the 
| British trade is best reflected by the 
| activity of our propaganda stand. 
| This is one of the most efficiently run 
}in the Festival Palais and is con- 
| tinuously besieged by journalists. 
| John Stapleton of BFPA, who is 
|in charge assisted by Sheila Saville, 
Sir Henry French's secretary, tells me 
| that the first week alone they have 
distributed about 3,000 stills from 
“ The Story of Esther Costello and 
| uncountable publicity hand-outs on 
that film written in five languages. 

Nor has their activity ended there. 
|The stand is decorated with large- 
scale photos and posters of a dozen 
| films, even those produced by smaller 
| companies such as Renown, Eros, 
Anglo Amalgamated and Exclusive. 

Nine pictures produced by the 
Rank Organisation were publicised by 
illustrated brochures, of which 200 
per film were available. 

A further 500 handouts and 100 
stills concerning each of the publi- 
cised Lion-International Films were 
| distributed, plus several hundred 
illustrated brochures on the com- 
| pany’s forthcoming productions. 


not-very- 


| 


Prestige Restored 


British prestige has been restored 
| tO a certain extent by a well-attended 
special screening of Lindsay Ander- 
son's documentary “ Every Day Ex- 
cept Christmas.” Despite opposi- 
tion to sending it to Venice that was 
voiced by certain quarters in London, 
this pictorial account of daily work 
in the Covent Garden market has | 
won the first prize in the documentary 
festival here and received highly com- 
plimentary press comments. 

Another British documentary which 
has aroused interest among the inter- | 
national journalists present is Anglo 


Amalgamated's “The Awakening 
aoa fa screened as a supporting fea- 
ture ‘Miracle in Soho “—shown 
in the so-called ‘information sec- 
tion” outside the competition. Its 
youthful producer-director, Donovan 
Winter, as a guest of the Festival, 
witnessed the triumph of his film 

As it happens, some of the non- 
competing pictures shown in the in- 
formative section received more 
attention and praise than the official 
entries of the countries concerned. 
This in a way was the case with the 
Rank Organisation's * Hell Drivers,” 
and Tony Downing, just arrived from 
London, was well pleased with its 
success. 

Among the pictures shown in the 
first week, ‘s “Something of 
Value was very well received by 
the Italian press and Nicholas Ray’s 
“ Bitter Victory "—a French entry 
shown in its original English version 
with Italian sub-titles—easily proved 
to be the most controversial film of 
the Festival. 


Insufficient Realism 


In an extremely animated press 
conference, Nicholas Ray defended 
himself against the reproach of in- 
sufficient realism in _ portraying 
British soldiers at war. He pointed 
to the great help received from the 
War Office and to the collaboration 
of Gavin Lambert (former editor of 
Sight and Sound) on the script. 
Whatever one may say against the 
casting of the German actor Curd 
Jurgens in the part of a British major 
and of Ruth Roman as a , 
the performance of Richard Burton 
in the role of the unfortunate Cap- 
tain Leith was generally admired. 
This also goes for Anthony Bushell 
who gives a magnificent portrayal of 
a British general. 

As the Festival progresses, the im- 
pression prevails that all the weaker 
pictures have been purposely set 
down for the beginning so as to build 
the programme up to a climax. 

The last two or three nights have 
brought some confirmation of this 
theory. Renato Castellani’s brand 
new film “A Bookful of Dreams” 
turned out to be charming and witty, 
although too wordy for a non-Italian 
speaking audience which was badly 
in need of sub-titles to appreciate 
Castellani’s tongue-in-cheek humour. 

e French entry “ Eye to Eye,” 
on the other hand, is a very polished 
VistaVision production skilfully 
directed by Andre Cayatte and ex- 
tremely well acted by Curd Jurgens 
and Folco Lulli. However, some 
adverse comment was caused by the 
sadistic touches in its sordid tale, 
which compels the audience to wit- 
| ness for almost two hours the death 
| struggles of two lonely men in the 
| desert. 

Now the screenings of Zimmer- 
;man’s “A Hatful of Rain” and the 
Russian film ‘“ Malva” (made by 
| Vladimir Brown who died a few Pen 
| ago) are keenly anticipated by every- 
body. 


1957 


Circuits Add 
Pennies to 
Seat Prices 


MANY cinemas in the CMA, ABC, 
Granada and Essoldo circuits put up 
seat prices on Sunday. 

Adjustments were made according 
to local trading conditions and in 
most cases followed the advice of the 
CEA to round off prices by adding 
a few coppers. 

Some cinemas are still playing a 
waiting game. At Hull, for instance, 
R. C. Freeman, local CEA chairman, 
told Kine. that cinemas in the city 
would not yet increase prices, but 
warned: “It is possible there will be 
some adjustments involving increases 
between the end of September and 
before October 20, the day the statu- 
tory levy comes into operation.” 

An —— made by Hastings 
and St. Leonards’ managers that seat 
prices should be raised from last 
Saturday by 3d. was dissolved when 
J. D. Richards, managing director of 
the Gaiety—one of the largest 
theatres in the district—decided not to 
put the increase into effect. The Ritz 
(ABC) then decided to follow suit. 

Only the Curzon, St. Leonards, has 
put up prices. Shilling seats go to 
Is. 6d. and the 2s. 3d. seats will be 


averaged out between the 2s. and 
2s. 6d. seats. 

The small independent Roxy ait 
Silverhill, St. Leonards, which is be 


ing re-equipped with new sound and 
projection apparatus and Cinema- 
Scope, is to reduce its prices early in 
October to a two-charge system of 
Is. 9d. and 2s. 6d. 

Four independent Huddersfield 
theatres—Tudor, Picture House, Prin- 
cess and Curzon—have raised prices 
by amounts from Id. to 6d. Two 
other principal centre-of-town houses, 
the Ritz and Empire, have not yet 
put up admission charges. 

At Bradford, the Ritz, Gaumont, 
Odeon and Essoldo are to increase 
prices by 2d. and 3d.—the Is. 10d. 
to 2s.; 2s. 9d. to 3s.; 3s. 6d. to 
3s. 9d. The 4s. 3d. seats wil] remain 
junchanged. Other cinemas have 
already raised admission rates, but the 
Theatre Royal has not yet made any 
decision. 

The Gaumont, Odeon, Majestic and 
Ritz cinemas, Leeds, increased their 
pries on Sunday by about 3d. a seat. 
There is no alteration for children 
and old-age pensioners. 

Three Warrington cinemas added { 
prices on Sunday. At the Odeon and 
Ritz the Is. 10d. seats were made 2s 
and the other prices were increased 
by 3d. The Regent raised its Is. 6d. 
seats to Is. 9d. and circle seats from 
2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Three independents in Crosby, nea‘ 
Liverpool, have increased prices 
Threepence has been put on all seat 
at the Winter Gardens, Waterloo: 
the Queen’s. Waterloo, threepence h: 


with 2d. on the 2s. Id. seats; and 
the Palladium, Seaforth, stall se2' 
have gone up Id., circle seats 4d. 
Prices were advanced by 2d., 
and Sd. at three Castleford cinemas 
the Picture House, Star and Albion. 
New prices at the Myrtle, Bingley 


| will be Is. 3d. and 2s., but there w 
be special reductions for children. 
the Ritz, Keighley, prices were 

| creased to 2s., 2s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. 


been added to the Is. and Is. 6d. seats, 


— 
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Italian Personalities Arrive for 
Final Week—Italy's Own 


THIS final week of Edinburgh's International Film Festival is devoted to | 
Film personalities are coming here from I 


Italian productions. 


taly. The 


first of six films chosen for the special week, “ Notti di Cabiria ” (Nights 


of Cabiria "’), had a premiére in the New Victoria on Sunday night. 


already been seen in Cannes, where 
Masina. who plays the leading role. 

On Sunday, most of the Italian 
film personalities were in Venice, but 
Dr. and Signora Ferrau, from Royal 
Films, Rome, arrived for this 
premiere. 

The picture was directed by 
Federico Fellini who made “La 
Strada,” in which Guilietta Masina— 
his wife—also appeared. 

The star’s performance is im- 
mensely touching. She appears as a 
tragic, waif-like figure who leads an 
unfortunate life, but is always hope- 
ful of changing it some day. At times 
the contrast between comedy and 
tragedy is so sharp and quick that 
one is reminded of Chaplin's screen 
performances. It is a tribute to the 
film that, although there were no sub- 
titles and the story was interrupted 
now and again for explanatory trans- 
Jation, it remained an engrossing, 
though sordid story. 

The biggest surprise of the second 
week of the Festival was the poor 
public turn-out for the first midnight 
matinee on Wednesday. The film was 
Elia Kazan’s * A Face in the Crowd,” 
a diatribe against television politics 
and pressures in the United States, 


L It has 
it won a special award for Guilietta 


had not seen the film before she pro- 
tested! She and the Turkish Army 
representatives who did see it in Edin- 
burgh acknowledged afterwards that 
it was “a very fine film,’ and “ not 
as bad” as they had thought in its 
representation of Turkish officials. 
Dassin, the director, and star 
Melina Mercouri were in Edinburgh 
tor the show. Dassin told me after- 
wards that he was at a loss to under- 
stand why the Turks were protesting. 
The film was made in Crete, and 
the actual story was set in Anatolia in 
1921. Dassin based the film on the 
novel, “Christ Recrucified” by 
Nikos Kazantzaki. It is an intensely 
moving story about man’s inhumanity 
to man; villagers under Turkish rule 
are preparing for their passion play 
when refugees appear from another 
village asking for somewhere to live. 


Police Precautions 


An ambitious, selfish priest exhorts 
the wealthy villagers to refuse aid, 
but the shepherd who is to play 
Christ in the passion play and some 
of his “disciples” bring help to the 


superbly acted by Andy Griffith—a | starving people. 


newcomer, in the leading role of an 
Arkansas folk singer who rockets to 
television fame, and 
Patricia Neal. 


No Repeat Likely 


The Regal, where Patricia Neal 
made a stage appearance before the 
show, was half empty, and her intro- 
duction by Calum Mill, director of 
the Festival, came across the foot- 
lights in an almost apologetic, un- 
vlamorous way. Miss Neal herself 
spoke in a flat monotone about how 
nice it was to be in Edinburgh, etc. 

Norman Wilson told me. after the 
midnight show: “It was an experi- 
ment which I don’t think we will ever 
repeat. The public didn’t seem to 
like the idea.” 

The Warner Bros. picture was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the 
audience. The story is crisp and 
dramatic and the acting by the entire 
cast is vividly realistic. 
best features in the Festival, 
served a much larger audience. 

Another major film, “He Who 
Must Die,” directed by Jules Dassin 


it de- 


| 


One of the | 


The Turkish Agha is, as Dassin 
pointed out, shown in a sympathetic 


power—and | light, and in actual fact only appears 


for a few minutes in the film: at the 


; end the Turkish soldiers are brought 


in to help to stop Greek 
Greek. 

Friday's protest, however, brought 
out the police as a precaution—and 
the public to acknowledge with loud 
applause what by any standards is a 
memorable film. 

Another French production which 
aroused interest was * La Mort en Ce 
Jardin,” directed by Luis Bunuel, the 
Mexican director It is set 
Amazon, where a revolt breaks out 
among the diamond “ placers.”” An 
adventurer leads a band of people 


fighting 


in the | 


escaping from reprisals through the 
| jungle. Photographed in colour, the 
film stars Simone Signoret. 


characters. 
The Richard Winnington Award 


Man Escapes,” directed by Robert 
Bresson, was handed over by Norman 
Wilson, chairman of the Festival, at 
a ceremony in the Cameo on Satur- 
day night. 
commercially in London. 

Madame Eugenie Helisse, Paris, 
official delegate to the Festival of the 
French Short Film Producers’ Associ- 


of the director. 

Jerome Hill, producer of the film 
* Albert Schweitzer "’ and Mrs. Erica 
Anderson, who photographed _ it, 
attended the premiére of this screen 
biography on Sunday night in the 
Caley. 


great man, 

The film took five years to make 
and Dr. Schweitzer wrote the com- 
mentary which is spoken by Frederic 
March. The introductory narrative 
is spoken by Burgess Meredith. 

When the film due 
on Monday night, “ L’Ultimo Para- 
diso,” failed to arrive, the Festival 
authorities had to substitute the 
Tuesday night film, “ Padri e Figli” 
(* Fathers and Sons’), which was 


flown from London at the last 
minute, 
“ Padri e Figli”™ is a delightful 


Italian comedy about five different 
families of varying age groups. 
Vittorio de Sica plays one of the 
fathers in a very polished manner and 
the film, directed by Monicelli, who 
is noted as a director of comic films, 
has a universal appeal which should 
make it popular abroad. 
Incidentally, I inadvertantly 
Disney’s “Secrets of Life” in 


put 


which, of course, is an injustice to 
the producer of a feature-length sub- 
ject. 


CEA ASKED TO ACT ON 20TH-FOX’S 
LONDON CONCURRENT RELEASE PLAN 


THE system of showing films at 


| selected London cinemas concurrent 


with West End pre-release, 


| announced recently by 20th Century- 


and presented by Miracle Films, was | 


shown to a full house at the Cameo 
on Friday night. Ac! 
deal of unexpected publicity. 


Friday happened to be Turkish | 


Victory Day and the Turkish Army, 
appearing in the Edinburgh Festival 


military tattoo, was parading through | 


the streets. Some of the Turkish 


rmy officers objected to the film’s | 


being shown as it was “unfair to 
Turkey.” Miss Nulifer Yalcin, a 
Turkish journalist covering the Festi- 
vil, organised a protest. 


Similar protests were made when | 
toe film was shown in Cannes, but | 


te leader of the Edinburgh protest 


It attracted a great | 


Fox, was discussed at Thursday's 


meeting of the London and Home | 


Counties branch, CEA. 

Secretary Arthur Taylor told Kine. 
that members had recalled a joint 
| meeting of the CEA and KRS last 
November. Then it had been agreed 
that the whole problem of the in- 
dustry’s booking policy should be 
considered by each association and 
further discussed at a meeting of the 
joint committee. : 

Members now asked the CEA to 


| implement this proposal at next 
week's gencral council meeting. 
Almost the whole of the Home 


| Counties’ local authorities had been 


| approached to reduce the 
|cinema charity contributions. Croy- 
| don had agreed to reduce the con- 
tributions from 7} per cent. to 
| 5 per cent. as from October 1. 
| The LCC had received a deputation 
which presented the case for reduc- 
tion and the branch was hoping to 
hear from them by early October. 

Mr. Taylor said further approaches 
had been made to the Berkshire, 
Essex and Surrey County Councils. 

The LCC, MCC and County 
Borough of East Ham had granted 
requests for later Sunday cinema 
hours and similar requests were being 
made to Essex, Surrey and West 
Ham. 

Members learned that the zonal 
agreement with NATKE under the 
new agreement had been confirmed. 


’ It is good | 
until the last half-hour, when no one 
seems to know what to do with the | 


for 1957, won by the French film “ A | 


The film has been shown | 


ation, accepted the award on behalf | 
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BFPA Decides 
Films-For-TV 
Policy 


THE problem of televising com- 
plete cinema films was discussed at 
an executive council meeting of the 
BFPA yesterday (Wednesday). 

A note on the agenda read: “ To 
consider what guidance should be 
given to BFPA representatives on the 
joint committee of the Four Trades 
Association when dealing with a pro- 
posal by the CEA for a new restric- 
tive clause in distribution and other 
related matters.” 

Also on the agenda was the sub- 
ject of Entertainments Tax—* to 
consider whether the Association 
should take part in an all-industry 
campaign in 1957-58, and if so to 
appoint representatives to serve on a 
joint committee (the first meeting for 


| °57-58 has been fixed for September 


| ended June 30, 
In colour, the picture is a sincere | 
but rather slow-moving tribute to the | 


to be shown | 


the | 
shorts category in last week’s issue, | 


Sunday | 


| Sheffield, and next 


25).”" 

The executive discussed whether a 
Statistical inquiry into the costs of 
production and revenues of British 
films should be made for the 2} years 
1957, along similar 
lines to those conducted in 1955 and 
1956. 


Jarratt Joins 
Sapphire Films 


SIR ARTHUR JARRATT has 
joined the board of Sapphire Films. 
This was announced by Hannah 


| Weinstein, executive producer of the 
| Walton-on-Thames company 


respon- 
producing the _ successful 
television film series, “The Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood,” “The 
Adventures of Sir Lancelot,’ “ The 
Buccaneers,” and the new series in 
production, “Sword of Freedom.” 

Sir Arthur is deputy chairman and 
managing director of British Lion; 
deputy chairman of the Royal Naval 
Film Corporation; chairman and 
joint managing director of George 
Humphries; and chairman of Mole- 
Richardson. 


sible for 


Granville Tours to 
Push Chaney Film 


DOUGLAS J. GRANVILLE, U-I's 
home office representative for UK and 


Ireland is personally attending the 
Provincial trade shows of the Lon 
Chaney biography, “Man of a 


Thousand Faces, Last week, ac- 
companied by Rank Film Distribu- 
tors’ General Manager, F. L. Thomas, 
and H. Boodson, General Sales Man- 
ager, he attended the Cardiff trade 
show, then went on to Birmingham 
accompanied by Mr. Boodson. 

This week, with Ruby Ancil, RFD’s 
area supervisor, he is attending the 
trade shows at Manchester, Leeds and 
week, Newcastle 
and Glasgow. 

Starring James Cagney as the late 
Lon Chaney, “ Man of a Thousand 
Faces” has been chosen as the film 
to mark the Golden Jubilee of Holly- 
wood film making. 


a | |W 
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Rank Prizes for 
More-Business 
Suggestions 


THE Rank Organisation is asking 
the four-million-plus readers of the 
Daily Express how they would run 
their local Odeon and Gaumont. 

The competition started on Mon- 
day and runs for 12 days. Readers 
are asked to place in order of merit 


ten means of increasing box-office 
receipts. 

These success factors are: Good 
and friendly service; more British | 


films; advance booking for separate 
performances; single feature with 
news and short; first-class projection 
and sound reproduction; comfort- 
able, _clear-view seating ; well- 
advertised showing times; more 
newsree] items; big-screen presenta- 
tion; no smoking. 

The winner will receive £2,500 and 
a life pass for two to any Odeon or 
Gaumont theatre—the 
Pass.” 


| 


FILMS IN 1958 LINE-UP 


| 
i 


| ductions; 


* Golden | 


The competition will be judged by | 


a yet-to-be-decided panel of industry 
and Express representatives. In the 
event of a tie, the prize money will 
be divided and there will be a simple 


elimination contest for the Golden 
Pass. 
First announcement appeared in 


Friday's Daily Express in a two-page 
film supplement. Largely devoted to 


the opening-up of new world markets | 


for British productions, the supple- 


ment carried portraits of all the 
Rank Organisation's contract 
artists—described as “the  spear- 


head of the British film industrv’s 
export drive.” : 


Moffatt Term 
Ends Sept. 30 


AS reported exclusively in last 
week’s Krine., William Moffatt has 
resigned his appointment as British 
Commonwealth Film Corporation 
representative in Japan. 

It is understood he wishes to 
return to London and has asked 
the Board to accept his resignation 
as _— the end of this month. 

1€ 


following statement was 
issued by the Corporation _ this 
week: “ Mr. Moffatt was first in- 


vited by the Board of BCFC to go 
to Japan in January, 1955, to make 
certain urgent enquiries. When he 
returned to London in February of 
that year and reported on his 
enquiries, he was offered, and 
accepted, a contract for two years 
ending March 31, 1957, in order 
that he might continue the enquiries 
already started. 

“Wien he was in London in 
February last, arrangements were 
made for his services with the Cor- 
poration to be extended for a period 
beyond March 31. 

“Tt has now been agreed that 
this period will come to an end on 
September 30 


“The Board of BCFC have 
extended to Mr. Moffatt their 
ippreciation of the valuable work 
which he has carried out on their 


behalf in Japan during the last two- 
and-a-half years.” 
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DISNEY TO HANDLE 8& 


CYRIL EDGAR, at present attend- 
ing the Walt 
world sales conference in Hollywood, 
has cabled the London office detail- 
ing the line-up of product the studio 
has scheduled for the coming year. 

* Perri,” he says, is really fabulous, 
and has everything. He forecasts 
terrific grosses for this picture. 

The organisation will probably be 
handling around eight pictures next 
year: “ Missouri Traveller,” first of 
the C. V. Whitney pictures to be 
released through Walt Disney Pro- 
“Old Yeller,” an adven- 
ture of the wide open spaces, starring 
Dorothy McGuire with Fess Parker; 
the tentatively titled “* Queen Vic- 
toria,”’ a German film of great charm 
dealing with the girlhood of the 
Queen and her meeting with Prince 
Albert; * Arctic Wilderness *’; ** The 
Light in the Forest,” starring Jessica 
Tandy, Wendell Cory, Joanne Dru, 
Fess Parker, James MacArthur and 
Carol Lynley, the story of a white 


DE SICA PRAISES 
“FAREWELL TO ARMS’ 


ACTOR-DIRECTOR Vittorio De 
Sica, who co-stars with Rock Hudson 
and Jennifer Jones in David O. Selz- 
nick’s production of Ernest Heming- 
way’s “A Farewell to Arms,” is 
delighted with the picture. 

He said in Rome: “ After seeing 
only a cut, I am convinced that ‘A 


| Farewell to Arms * shows every possi- 


bility of being a masterpiece. 


| boy brought up by Indians who is 


Disney Productions’ | 


* Jennifer Jones is revealed as once | 


of the world’s greatest actresses. For 
me she is another Eleonora Duse. 
Rock Hudson shows that he has 
great dramatic depths. 

* David O. Selznick’s passion for 
his work and his faith in what he is 
doing inspires an enthusiasm in those 


| around him, which results in excell- 


ence of production values.’ 

“A Farewell to Arms ” will be a 
20th Century-Fox release early in 
1958 in Britain. 


Rome Drive-in is 


Europe's First 


EUROPE'’S first drive-in cinema 
was opened by MGM last week 13 
miles from Rome on the road to the 
popular Ostia beach. 

The cinema will accommodate 740 
cars. Loudspeakers for attaching to 
the windscreen are provided for each. 
Customers have the choice of the 
Italian sound track or the original 
language of the film. Small electric 
stoves are also supplied to each car 
during the cold weather. : 

The screen, 125ft. by SOft., is said 
to be the largest in Europe. 

Further amenities include a large 
snack bar, a covered pavilion for 
spectators without cars, and a play- 
ground for small children. 


forced to return to his white parents; 
“The Young Land”; “ Rainbow 
Road to Oz,” a live-action musical 
feature based on Lyman Frank 
Baum’s fascinating tales, which Walt 
Disney plans to produce on a lavish 
scale with Bill Walsh producing, Sid 
Miller directing, and Dorothy Cooper 
scripting: and the full-length cartoon 
feature “ The Sleeping Beauty,” most 
ambitious of all Disney all-cartoon 
features, in CinemaScope and Tech- 
nicolor, with a background of music 
from the famous Tchaikovsky Ballet. 

These pictures, says Edgar, in 
addition to the soon-to-be released 
“Johnny Tremain,” starring Hal 
Stalmaster and Luana Patten, and 
the new True Life Adventure picture 
“Secrets of Life,” signify gigantic 
strides in the Disney set-up—which 
only three years ago, 1954, started 
its own distribution organisation with 
a single picture — “The Living 
Desert.” 


|“Independents Are 


Apathetic” says 
Blond of AIC 


“BY and large, independent ex- 
hibitors are almost what one might 
call * punch drunk,’ ”’ declared Leslie 
Blond, chairman West Lancs and 
North Wales branch of the AIC, 
presiding at a mass meeting 
Chester. 


“ There is so much apathy due to 


constant disappointmenis that to a 
great extent they think it is no use 


| attending meetings,” he went on. He 


| towards the AIC. 


believed that in the present circum- 
stances the AIC presented a ray of 
hope. 

About 20 exhibitors, representing 
more than 80 cinemas, attended. 
Discussion centred mainly on the 
statutory levy. As reported in last 
week’s KIne., a resolution was 
adopted pledging support for efforts 
to get the Board of Trade to fulfil 
a promise to grant exemption to less 
prosperous cinemas. 

Jennis C. Walls, chairman 
AIC’s Manchester branch, said 
CEA had done so little about the 
troubles besetting independent ex- 
hibitors today that he was surprised 
there had not been an 


of 
the 


Some independents below the 


| exemption limit were considering in- 
| creasing their prices, he said, but if 


they did so it would probably bring 
their takings above £150 net and 
make them liable for levy. 

Mr. Walls said he 
out the percentage of levy payable in 
relauion to seat prices and discovered 
that theatres in London’s West End, 
where prices were high, would be 
paying a lower percentage levy than 
other cinemas. 


| 
| 
| 


in | 


upsurge 


had worked | 


He said dual membership of the | 


CEA and AIC was a matter for the 
exhib‘tor’s own judgment. “ Examine 
the benefits you receive from the 
CEA,” he said. “Be as wide as 
you can in your judgment. If you 
are not getting value for money get 


out. If you are, stay in! 


SEPTEMBER 5, 19.7 
7 
Obituary 
Dudley West 
SECRETARY of the’ North 
Western branch, CEA, Gordon 
Dudley West died suddenly at his 


home in Grove Park, Liverpool, on 
Monday. Less than an hour before 
he had phoned his office to conduct 
some business. 

Mr. West, who was 74, was senior 
partner in the firm of Simon, Jude 
and West, chartered accountants, 
Liverpool. His first connection with 
the cinema industry was in 1910, 
through the Kensington Picture- 
drome—the first cinema to be built 
as sich in Liverpool. 

He had been CEA branch secre- 


tary since 1922. 


Hugh Harraway 


HUGH V. HARRAWAY, solicitor 
to the KRS for many years, died 
at Weybridge on Saturday. ae 

With Frank Hill he was joint 
architect of the Standard Film 
Contract which became the docu- 
ment governing business between 

nter and exhibitor. 
or ae is today (Thursday) at 
Woking Crematorium. 


Bill Bowyer 


BILL A. BOWYER died on 
Friday, aged 69. He had been 31 
years with ABC, as chief cashier for 
many years. In latter years he acted 
as an assistant to W. Cartlidge, the 
general manager, in an admuinistra- 
tive capacity. 

Mr. "Bowyer was well known in 
the trade: he leaves a widow and 
three sons. 


Walturdaw Has 
New Lamp-House 


A PROJECTION _ | 
especially adapted by Zeiss Ikon for 
use with xenon high-pressure gas dis- 
charge lamps, is now being marketed 
here by Walturdaw. 

Called the Ikosol II Xe, the lamp- 
house is similar to that shown at 
Photokina, and it can accommodate 
either a 1kW or 2kW xenon bulb, 
having a useful life of 800 hours. 
With the 1kW lamp at 45A, Zeiss 
Ikon claims to have achieved a 
luminous flux of 3,000 lumens. An 
operational luminous flux of 1,800 
lumens corresponds to a standard 
screen luminance with a. screen 
image approximately 14ft. 6in. wid 
on a white screen, or 20ft. 9in. wice 
on a metal screen. 

Another Zeiss Ikon product now 
marketed by Walturdaw is the Mas- 
nasol 1V/2 carbon arc lamp-hous be 
which operates up to 100A to illu- 
minate white screens of about 36 !t. 
wide and metal screens of about 50 ! 
wide in standard format; and of 
screens about 52ft. and 75ft. wide 10 
anamorphic ratios. 


lamp-house, 


AS the last of its main {im 
seasons at the existing South Bonk 
cinema, the National Film The 


en 


will show Yugoslavian films bety 
September 14 and October 4. 

Some of the latest Yugosley en 
productions will be screened. ‘%X 
Yugoslav government has also ag’ ¢d 
to send a group of leading a 
and technicians. 
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Rank’s Share of Greater 


Union Profits : £62,500 


—from FRANK O'CONNELL, Sydney 


AFTER putting aside £200,000 for “ television contingencies,” 


Union Theatres Pty. Lid. report consolidated net profit for the year ended 
December 1, 1956, of £225,061, a drop of £6,769. The Rank Organisation’s 


share will be £62,500. 
Commenting on the less favourable 


tendencies, chairman Norman B. 
Rydge says, “Television is now 
beginning to make more progress 


in Melbourne and Sydney, and this 
must make some impact on future 
theatre attendances.” 


Restriction Goes 


AMERICAN companies may now 
take an unlimited number of dollars 
out of Australia for money earned 
by both motion picture and television 
films, by virtue of a recent Federal 
Cabinet decision. 

Prior to this, all American com- 
panies worked together in a dollar 
pool. An independent auditing house 
worked out a schedule of payments, 
and dollar allotments were granted 
each of the U.S companies. While 
some were considerably restricted by 
this formula, others, it is understood, 
have at times not earned sufficient to 
remit all their quota of dollars. 

The relaxed regulations will help 
most companies like Metro, which 
do heavy business in both distribution 
and exhibition. Companies selling 
film to television also have a morale 
boast as a result of the Cabinet 
decision. 

Not happy at all are Actors’ Equity 
and Australian producers trying to 
get started in the TV field. Both pro- 
ducers and actors are bitter about 
a governmental “ betrayal,” which 
they regard as limiting the oppor- 
tunities of Australians. 

# a « 

CHANNEL 9, Sydney's first TV 
station and one of the two commer- 
cial television channels, is earning 
between £8,000 and £10,000 per week, 
according to managing director Frank 
Packer. In view of the heavy costs 
of TV, this figure is not impressive. 
TCN (Channel 9) operates for some 
four hours weekly and about 70 per 
cent. of its time is sponsored. 

Packer has been a target for 
Equity’s claim that TV stations were 
relying on cheap overseas product 
and not paying for local artists. 
Packer said in a reply printed in 
his own paper, Sunday Telegraph: 
“The first year of Australian tele- 
vision has proved at least two things: 
the public won’t look at inferior 
programmes and prefers a good 
maported programme to an inferior 
local one.” 

Pointing out that 99 per cent. of 
films shown in Australian theatres are 
imported, that many of the radio 
scripts and records come from Ameri- 
can originals, Packer said television 
was only reflecting the tastes already 
shown by the Australian public. | 

He added that the Australian 
public was probably paying more for 

V than any other nation in the 
world. A government tax of about 
£50 on each set made their sets the 
dearest on earth. 

re is a yearly licence fee of 


| £5, Then, to make matters just a 
| little more expensive, there is a duty 
on the cathode ray tube every time 
it has to be replaced. 

The money goes to finance 
ABC (national TV stations), Com- 
mercial television stations get none of 
it, 


MIKE TODD’S “Around the 
World in 80 Days” will open at the 


Sydney Paris in Todd-AO on October | 


5. It will later open at the Melbourne 
Esquire. Producer Todd has secured 
much valuable publicity from his 
offer to donate the first night’s 
takings to approved charities, in- 
cluding the proposed Opera House. 
Premier Cahill has accepted Todd's 
offer. 

There will be eight shows a week 
when “80 Days” opens at the 900- 
seat Paris: one session only on 
| Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days and two on Wednesdays and 

Saturdays (there’s no Sunday screen- 
| ings here), Prices will be high and 
the length of run is anticipated by 
United Artists to be about two years. 


EALING’S Australian film, “ The 
Shiralee,” opened on first run in 
| Sraney to big box-office. It 


NSW country town of Scone, where 
much of it was filmed. The premiere 
raised £6,000 for a war memorial 
swimming pool. 

Major press critics were slightly 
at variance over the picture. Sun- 
Herald found “The _ Shiralee” 
* refreshing, but still somewhat 
below expectations.”” While the 
Sunday Telegraph hailed it as “a 
notable success: irresistible entertain- 
ment and richly Australian.” 


Producers will have to carry the 
increase themselves if the govern- 
ment’s policy is confirmed. 

Exhibitors have been pressing for 
increased seat prices for a long time. 


and the Syndicat has for months 
pressed the claim that exhibitors 
should be free to charge what they 


seals. 


increased postage and telephone costs 
and minimum salaries as well, is now 


the | 


+ | 
Greater 


bout between Joseph Tomlinson and 
his friends, and Joseph Vogel and 
his, ended in favour of the defend- 
ing champion, 

The Delaware Court of Chancery 
upheld Vogel’s claim that Louis B. 


other decisions taken at that meet- 
ing were also invalid, including the 
resolution repudiating the  stock- 


| had | 
earlier had its gala premiere in the | 


} 
' 


| 
| 


| 


fined his 


holders’ meeting called by Vogel for 
September 12. 

The hearing lasted six hours, and 
bitter arguments were used. 

Tomlinson’s spokesman charged 
Vogel with acting as a dictator, 
adding, “We are the majority, and 
the minority has control.” 

The Vogel attorney retorted that 
Tomlinson’s activities had virtually 
paralysed the company and were 
designed to prevent the stockholders 
from deciding the issues. 


Re-hearing Denied 


Wnly a few days later the Tomlin- 
son group applied in the 
court for a_ re-hearing, on 


Loew's Showdown Foreseen 
About a Week from Now 


—by LEONARD COULTER, New York 


ABOUT a week from now—unless a last-minute postponement is enforced 
as a result of legal action—the showdown meeting of Loew’s stockholders 
will be held in New York to decide which of the clashing factions shall 
be voted into control of the company’s affairs. 

The first round of the ding-dong r 


| Mayer to 


| phone from 


Mayer and Samuel Briskin were 
wrongfully elected to Loew's board 
of directors at the July 30 board | 
meeting called by Tomlinson and 
his fuction 

Chancellor Collins J. Seitz, who 


heard the arguments, ruled that all | 


same | 
the | 


ground that Loew’s by-laws applying | 


to the establishment of a quorum 


were open to varying interpretations. | 


The motion has just been denied. 
Joseph Tomlinson has so far con- 
comments to those pre- 
sented in court by his legal 
representative; he has declined to 
be interviewed, and there is industry- 


| wide speculation on the reasons for 


| 


General costs have risen as a result 
of the government’s financial policy, | 


consider to be an economic price for | 


But the Minister of Finance, having | 


Devaluation of Franc Will 
Add to Producers’ Burden 


—says HENRY KAHN, Paris 


r T > ; 4 e ; oy ‘ ‘ xh the 
DEVALUATION of the franc (it is a virtual devaluation although 1 
word is not used in official circles) will undoubtedly send up producing 
costs without directly influencing rentals. 


asking industry to absorb these im- 
positions. 

The Minister will allow certain 
price raises by industries using im- 
ported raw materials subject to a 


| vision, on the other hand, are them- 


| profitable 
| densely populated metropolitan area. 


20 per cent. tariff. But exports will | 


earn 20 per cent. for their exporters. 
This means that while the effective 


cost of the exported French product | 


will be 20 per cent. less, French distri- 
butors will still have to pay at least 
a shilling more per metre for im- 
ported negative colour film and, 
indeed, for all other imported stock. 


his silence. Some believe he has 
conceded defeat, though there is no 
evidence to confirm that view. 


Easily the juiciest morsel to 

emerge from the struggle so far is a 
claim by Joseph Vogel that Stanley 
Meyer, who introduced Louis B. 
Tomlinson in the first 
place, had a temporary change of 
heart and confessed his part in the 
conspiracy to Vogel on the tele- 
Hollywood, but later 
reverted to his Tomlinson-Mayer 
allegiance. 
_The alleged telephone conversa- 
tion was also heard, Vogel says, by 
several of his associates and the com- 
pany’s legal representative who were 
present with him in the room. 


_ WHILE the City of Los Angeles 
is approving applications for closed- 
circuit pay-as-you-see TV, Henry 
Griffing, president of Video Indepen- 
dent Theatres, insists that his 
launching of the system in Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, will take place next 
month as planned and that his 
accounts will begin to accrue as from 
Octover 1. 


The Rank group in the U.S has 
already announced its unwillingness 
to make product available to toll- 
I Now Twentieth Century-Fox 
has reached a similar decision, And 
Paramount, which controls Tele- 
meter, also declines to co-operate 
with Mr. Griffing. 

He claims, however, that during 
the opening week he will offer his 
customers Warner Brothers’ ** Pajama 
Game” and Universal’s ‘“* Night 
Passage.” , 

David Selznick put himself on 
record this week as believing that 
toll-T'V could be a producer’s dream. 
Calling present methods of film dis- 
tribution antiquated, he noted that 
on his 3,800,000 dollars-budgeted 
‘Farewell to Arms” he will need 
to gross between 7,000,000 dollars 
and 8,000,000 dollars before he can 
break even. This means that the 
picture will have to gross at the 
box-office about 16,000,000 dollars. 

Advocates of pay-as-you-see tele- 


selves very keenly concerned with 
the fantastic costs of closed-circuit 
installations. 

It cannot, it is 
unless 


held, be made 
operated in a 


As far as can be estimated now, the 
cost of wiring each home to the 
transmitting studio would be 160 
dollars at the outset. 

A maximum potential wired audi- 
ence of one million homes would, 
on that basis, involve an_ initial 
expenditure of at least 100,000,000 
dollars. 
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Last Saturday at the Gaumont, Haymarket, celebrities from films, stage and TV attended a show-business midnight preview of JEANNE EAGELS, | 

George Sidney production for Columbia Pictures reviewed by ‘‘ Josh ’’ Billings on page 162. Photographs show : (1) Mike and Mrs. Frankovich and fami! 

(2) Douglas J. Granville and Mrs. Wright. (3) A general view of the foyer. (4) Alma Cogan and Joan Regan. (5) Maurice Elvey and Miss Bradsh: 
(6) Dennis Price. With Kim Novak in the title role, partnered by Jeff Chandler, the film has its premiere at the Gaumont tonight, Thursday 
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To The Publisher, 
“ Kinematograph Weekly,” 
6, Catherine St., London, W.C.2 


Please send me copy(ies) of the 
“Kinematograph Year Book,” 1957 
Edition, price £2.2.0 per copy, for which 
l enclose remittance £ s 

Copies to be addressed to: 


Signed 
Date 
It is specially requested that all Cheques, Money 


Orders, or Postal Orders, should be crossed and 
made payable to Odhams Press Ltd. 
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Brighter Than 
Magic-Lantern 
Bright... 


BY THE TIME you 


arrive at this 


by <I. ABillings 


Ought To 


Win World Markets 


THE RANK Organisation has just 
aunched a big advertising campaign 


n the national press. and the latest 
Pinewood super, “C ampbell’ s King- 
dom.” is reviewed in this issue. It’s 


a screen version of Hammond Innes’ 
best-seller of dark and daring deeds 
n the modern Canadian oilfields, and 
an exceptionally strong cast. headed 
by Dirk Bogarde, one of Britain's 
most popular stars, handles its power- 
ful tale with obvious relish. The film, 
which opens at the Odeon, Leicester 


Square, today, should have no difh- 
culty in bulldozing its way into the 
world’s markets 

* e & 

MY crystal ball didn’t let me 
down when it told me that An 
Affair to Remember (Twentieth 
Century-Fox—CinemaScope) was a 


certain money-spinner. It’s carrying 
on where the fabulous * Island in the 
Sun (Twentieth Century-Fox 
CinemaScope—British) left off at the 
Carlton, Haymarket. I've seen the 
queues. Incidentally, * Island in the 
Sun” has now become part of the 
fixtures at the Rialto, Coventry 
Street. 


ALTHOUGH ‘Loving You” 
(Paramount—VistaVision) did terrific 
business at the Plaza, it had to make 
way for * The Delicate Delinquent ” 
(Paramount — VistaVision), Jerry 
Lewis's first solo offering. “ Loving 
You” naturally attracted the teen- 
agers but, although they enjoyed 
every minute of Elvis Presley's acting 
and singing, they neve! allowed their 
feelings to get the better of them. 
Their impeccable behaviour scoiched 


all the nonsense about ‘rock ‘n° roll 
fans wrecking cinemas. Adults also 
generously supported the film 
& a Lt 
MGM'S “Action of the Tiger 
(CinemaScope-Eritish) has done its 
stuff at the Empire, but * House of 
Numbe rs" (MGM-CinemaScope). a 
unique “ big house * melodrama, has 
to be squeezed in before Columbi a’s 
eagerly awaited British opus High 
I light,” starts its run. 
3s ] w 
THERE is, needless to say no 
change of programme at the Ritz, 
where “Gone With the Wind 


(MGM 
n. The 
has 


Metroscope) has dug itself 
first of the omnibus films, it 
provided its sponsors with a 
bottomless purse 


COLUMBIA’S “The «Story of 
Esther Costello” (British) continues 
to pack the Leicester Square Theatre. 
This is unusual! and frequently 
harrowing melodrama, but newcomer 
Heather Sears’ brilliant and sincere 
performance in the leading role has 
invested it with a strong human 
nterest, as well as essential feminine 
appeal. You can’t go wrong on this 
one. 


WARNER'S “ The Prince and the 
Showgirl ” (British) definitely departs 
from the Warner Theatre today. The 
screen version of Terence Rattigan’s 


comedy, co-starring Marilyn Monroe 
and Laurence Olivier, has been filling 
the Warner Theatre for over two 
months, But don't get the idea that 
because it has been a hit in Town 
it's not a popular picture. News of 
pre-releases in coastal towns and key 


provincial cities confirms that it’s got 
something for everybody 


STILI The Fle is Weak 

Briuish) cae to budge from 
ameo-Royal, Charing Cross 
Road. The theatre's capacity is small, 
but a film can’t do more than sell 
every seat at every performance 
Here’s an X certificate job that’ 
hound to accumul heftv sum. 


DISNEY’'S “ Song of 
emains at Studio One 
have hack school, but 
departure has not so fat affected 
the Oxford Street ha 


Os 


(Er 
the ( 


tie a 


the South 
Most of the 
kids gone to 


the 


the receipts at 


ON RELEASE 


THE BIG turn-up of the general 
reicase * The Shiralee (MGM 
Australian) This picture of life 
* down-unde! with its engaging 
oung star Dana Wilson, rightly 
called the female Jackie Coogan, 1s 
real yringing home the bacon. Its 
suce prised quite a few, but 


page you will, no 
observed that this 
Jubilee Number. I understand 
KINE. was originally allied to 
The Magic Lantern Weekly, but its 
present staff and contributors are 
certainly not magic lantern-minded. 


doubt, have 
is the KINE. 


hat’s film business. Grab it if and Far from it! 
wh vu ¢ Living in the past and fearing the 
& i * future is a form of neurosis that 
afflicts many people, including 
NOW (0 the other extreme. The tycoons, Jobmasters of the 
“headache” is the Warner double Edwardian era allowed their busi- 
bill, “ The Abominable Snowman ° nesses to fade away because they 
(British) and “ Untamed Youth refused to recognise that the motor 
(American), and | can’t say the news had come to stay. The aeroplane 
took me unawares. The first-named was treated as a joke on its first 
a bit of a “have ’—you hardly appearance and detractors dis- 
see the snowman—and the second is missed it by saying, “If God 
a tired, incongruous mixture of rock wanted us to fiy He would have 
‘n’ roll ‘n’ juvenile delinquency. You given us wings.” Look at aircraft 
can’t fool the public all the time production now! 
a a * When sound radio threatened our 
RANK’'S “Hell Drivers’ (Visi industry, some panicked, but in 
Vision——British) has been scoring due course the “menace” was 
steadily. It's good meaty — stufl stoutly met by the “ talkies.”’ They 
vigorously put over and packed with gave the screen a new lease of life 
thrills, and there’s nothing like giving und vastly exten:ied its scope. Then 
the masses something they can get came TY, but CinemaScope was 
their teeth into. invented and together with the 
s ® . wider use of colour it gradually 
coaxed fans back to the movies. 
COLUMBIA'S double bill, “3.10 Now commercial TV is hitting us 
To Yuma and “The Brothers hard, but the challenge will be 
Rico,” took very nearly as much met. The solution is comparatively 
money as a super-super. The pro simple—-better pictures and more 
gramme is inspired coupling. of them. And by better films I 
& & . mean money-makers, not the arty- 
PHAT outstanding “ independent crafty type. 
“Heaven Knows, Mr Allison The autumn releases look promising 
(Twentieth Century-Fox Cinema- and I feel sure the future of our 
Scope British), has cleaned up industry is bright. Bright enough 
wherever it's played. And there are to confound the magic-lantern 
many more dates to fill. minded! 
s s s So away with pessimism and—just to 
FHE subsequent-run sensation is show good faith—make a down 
“ The Tommy Steele Story (Anglo payment today on the centenary 


Amalgamated—British). What a hit! issue (A.D. 2007) of KINE. 


ONLY FROM BEAUTIFUL 
YOUNG WOMEN 


..-can he drain the 
Energy he needs — 
to live forever! 


To 
STONE 
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Latest News From the Renters 


Tommy Steele Goes to Europe | 


Today for Anglo Personals 


TOMMY STEELE leaves today (Thursday) on a two-weeks European tour 
to exploit his Anglo Amalgamated success, “ The Tommy Steele Story.”’ The 
trip has been arranged by Anglo’s Nat Cohen and Stuart Levy, together with 
export manager Philip Jacobs, in conjunction with the distributors of the 


picture in the countries concerned 
Accompanied by his four musi- 
cians, “ The Steelmen,.” Tommy will 
visit Denmark, Sweden. Norway, 
Germuny and Belgium A crowded 
schedule of personal appearances, 
charity performances and sound and 
television broadcasts as been 
arranged to coincide with the open- 


ng of the film in these territories. 
Philip Jacobs will accompany the 
party 

or some weeks, big-circulation 


papers in Scandinavia, Belgium and 
Germany have carried stories and 
pictures featuring Steele and the film. 
The Scandinavian magazine, * Se and 
Hor,” has sponsored a competition 
© find the girl most suitable to act 
as the star's hostess. The successful 
girl way 18-year-old Hanne Serensen. 


Tie-ups have been promoted in 
these countres with Decca and 
Oriole Records, publishers of the 
Tommy Steele Life Story, manu- 
facturers of “ Tommy Steele ” cloth- 
ng, and with the publishers of 
the sheet music from the film. First 


place of call will be Copenhagen. A 
press reception will be followed by 


t ovrsonal appearance at the Pal- 
ladum Cinema. Next day Steele 
appears at a charity concert at the 
Tivoli Gardens with a special TV 
spot arranged for the same even'ng 
On TV and Sound 

On Sunday, September 8. the 
party flies to Stockholm. where 
Steele will take part in a TV broad- 
cast He will appear at the gala 
charity premiere of the film on Mon- 
day, in aid of the Variety Artistes’ 


Benevolent Fund. 

_ The following day the party leaves 
for Oslo for a personal appearance 
at the film’s opening at the Coliseum 
Cinema, with a sound broadcast on 
Oslo radio the next day. This will 
be followed by a flight to Hamburg 
to attend a specially requested press 
reception. On Thursday the party 
flies to Brussels. A press cocktail party 


in cash takings and it is very gratify- 
ing to know that one of the smaller 
independent companies is handling 
such a successful film. I congratu- 
late you and hone that you have many 
such products in the future.” 

From Mrs. O. E. Bates, the Picture- 
house, Harleston, comes a telegram: 
* All-time record broken, * Tommy 
Steele Story’ is the tops—Thanks.’ 


ANIMATED cartoons are featured 
in the programme of new shorts to 
be released by Columbia in the 1957- 
58 season starting this month. 

A new cartoon series, titled “ Ham 
and Hattie.” is produced by UPA 
and every release will consist of two 
short vignettes of about three minutes 
each. The stars mentioned in the 
series title will each appear in one 
of the short stories in every film 
Four of the two-in-one “ Ham and 


Hattie” films are on the new 
schedule. 
Among the other one-reelers on 


the list are ten “ Mr. Magoo ” Tech- 
nicolor cartoons from UPA, two of 
them in CinemaScope: four “* Guess 
Who” screen snapshots in colour 
with the built-in contest inaugurated 
last season; ten “ World of Sports ”’ 
reels starring Bill Stern, and six top- 
notchers which will include live 
action films of varied interest. 
* Screen Snapshots,” the oldest con- 
tinuous motion picture series, 1S 
entering its 37th season. Many British 


| sub‘ects will be announced during the 


will be followed by an evening TV | 


appearance at 
paid {fo a 
TV 

On Friday the star will appear at 
another gala premiere of the film at 


the highest fee ever 
British artist om Belgian 


the Palais de Beaux Artes. in aid of 
Belgian press charities. 
The group arrives back in Eng- 


land on Sunday, September 15 
U.S Busy Too 


THE US distributors of Anglo 
\malgamated’s “‘ The Tommy Steele 
Story.”—-retitled “ Rock Around the 
World” for U.S—are publicising 
Tommy Sicele widely as “ England's 
answer to Elvis Presley.” 

Meantime, “ The Tommy Steele 
Story " continues to break records in 
many situations at home. 

In a letter to Anglo, Cyril Shapiro. 
manager of the Empire, Long Eaton. 
wrote, “ It may please you to know 


that we have just broken our record 


forthcoming year. 
Technicolor featurettes will again 


be among the ---" of the two- 
reel section of the programme. 
Among the three releases will be 


* Wonders of Chicago “ and * Won- 
ders of San Francisco,” following 
the successful pattern established by 
the ** Musical Travelark ” films. The 
third featurette will be “ Land of 
Laughter.” Nine other two-reelers 
will be comedies, eight starring 
“The Three Stooges” and one 
featuring Muriel Landers, 


WITH the Judy Holliday-Richard 
Conte starrer “ Full of Life,” now at 
the London Pavilion, Columbia has 
five pictures in London’s West End. 

These are the Maxwell Setton 
British production * The Long Haul,” 
starring Victor Mature and Diana 
Dors, which was world premiered at 
the Odeon, Marble Arch, on August 
29: * The Story of Esther Costello,” 
a Romulus British production starring 
Joan Crawford, Rossano Brazzi and 
Heather Sears, now in its third big 
week at the Leicester Square Theatre 
where it has topped all previous 
Columbia grosses excluding “ From 
Here to Eternity ”; “* Operation Mad 
Ball,” a Jed Harris production star- 
ring Jack Lemmon, Kathryn Grant, 
Ernie Kovacs, Arthur O'Connell and 
Mickey Rooney at the Gaumont, Hay- 
market; and Sam Spiegel’s Horizon 


| the 


ring Ben Gazzara, now 1n its sixth 
week at the Curzon, Mayfair. 

Due to be premiered tonight, 
(Thursday), at the Gaumont, Hay- 
market, is the George Sidney produc- 
tion “Jeanne Eagels,” starring Kim 
Novak and Jeff Chandler. 


a ® e 
PRODUCED by Anvil Films (Scot- 


land) for the Children’s Film Founda- | 


tion, “ The Kid from Canada,” an 
adveature film of pony trekking in the 
highlands of Scotland will have a 
special showing at the 
Theatre, Clapham Junction, on Satur- 


ay. 

Guests will include the Mayor of 
Battersea. members of local youth 
organisations, the producer, director, 
stars, and technicians, together with 
trade, national and local press repre- 
sentatives. 

Released by British Lion, the film 
was awarded a diploma at the Venice 
Children’s Film Festival. It had its 
world premiere last Saturday at the 
Edinburgh Festival. 


AB-PATHE reports that 
Time for Tears” is scoring on its 
first pre-release runs. Following a 
fortnight at Birmingham the Cinema- 
Scope and Eastman Color production 
is playing to packed houses at the 
Regal, Torquay; Picture House, 
Douglas; and the Royal, Jersey. 

Produced by W. A. Whittaker and 
directed by Cyril Frankel, ** No Time 
For Tears" begin its general release 
on September 16. 

cs e a 


NEW records are being set up by 
the King Brothers’ ** The Brave One,” 
RKO Radio release in CinemaScope 
and Technicolor. 

Latest report is that this Academy 
Award-winning film has, to quote 
Sidney Kramer, RKO’s foreign sales 
manager, “set all-time box-office 
records in France, Brazil and Trini- 
dad.” in addition to achieving top 
figures throughout America. Germany, 
Japan, Egypt. Portugal, Venezuela, 
Peru and other South American coun- 
tries. 

The two-million dollar production, 
which was filmed in Mexico, is re- 
garded by RKO as the most success- 
ful picture ever to come from the 
King Brother's production team. 


SUSPENSEFUL 
Western frontier on 
Civil War, “Revolt at Fort 
Laramie ™ is to be trade shown by 
United Artists at its private theatre, 
Film House, Wardour Street, on Mon- 
day, September 9, at 10.30 and 2.30. 

John Debner, Gregg Palmer and 
Francis Helm head the cast. Execu- 
tive producer was Aubrey Schenck. 
Produced by Howard W. Koch and 
directed by Lesley Selander, “ Revolt 
at Fort Laramie” is a Bel-Air pro- 
duction in colour by DeLuxe. 

a gs es 


THE Variety Club is sponsoring 
world premiere of Spiegel’s 


* No 


story of the 
the eve of the 


production “ End As a Man.” star- | Horizon production, “ The Bridge on 


Granada | 
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the River Kwai” at the Plaza The 
| on Wednesday, October 2. 
| The stars, William Holden, J. -k 
| Hawkins and Alec Guinness, lt 


attend, as will a galaxy of Brit <b 
American and Continental art 
who will come to London especi 
for the event 

The proceeds are being allocated 
the Save the Children Fund, 
John’s Wood Terrace Advent 


Playground, and Variety's H« 

Fund. 
ae s Be 

“VOODOO ISLAND” will ix 
| trade shown by United Artists 
| tomorrow (Friday) at 10.30 and 
}2.30 in its private theatre, Film 
House, Wardour Street. The story 


tells how a famous writer and ex- 
| poser of hoaxes, played by Boris Kar- 
loff, investigates an island supposed|y 
| rife with voodoo horrors. 

| Directed by Reginald Le Borg and 
| produced by Howard W. Koch, 
| “* Voodoo Island” is a Bel-Air pro- 
duction. 

2 a w 


THE Frankie Vaughan drama. 
“ These Dangerous Years,’ began its 
ABC general release on Monday. 

AB-Pathe reports that it has been 
a hit wherever shown and was given 
extended playing time at scores of 
pre-release spots. 


a . a 
GALA’'S “Nero's Weekend.” 4 
CinemaScope and Eastman Colo: 
production with Brigitte Bardot. 


| Alberto Sordi, Gloria Swanson and 


| Vittorio de Sica, opened at Cine- 
| phone, Oxford Street, London, on 
| Tuesday. 

eB 7 a 


ROMULUS FILMS’ presentation, 
“The Vicious Circle,”” a Beacons- 
field production, is booked for 
Gaumont Theatres’ circuit release on 
September 23. 


RANK FD's “ Doctor at Large. 
which set up all-time records at the 
Savoy, Llandudno, has been booked 
for a third run at that theatre. 


THE new Jayne Mansfield comedy, 
“Oh! For a Man!” is to be trade 
shown on Wednesday, September 11. 
at tte Rialto, Coventry Street, a! 
10.30 a.m. 

Miss Mansfield is to attend the 
premiere of the film at the Carlton, 
Haymarket, on September 26. 

Adapted from the George Axelrod 
Broadway stage hit, “ Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?” the film 
which co-stars Tony Randall, Bets) 
Drake and Joan Blondel!, takes 
good-humoured crack at commercia! 
television. 


| HAMMER’S “The Abominab! 

Snowman” will be released 

America and throughout the wor! 
| (except in the U.K and Japan) b 
| 20th Century-Fox, 
| announces. 

Picture is to be given “ the fi 
treatment by Fox in the Unit 
| States, where it will be backed by or 
| of the biggest advertising and exploit 
tion campaigns ever scheduled fot 
British production. 


THE footage of Warner Brother 
American melodrama “The D.I 
starring Jack Webb, reviewed by Jos 
| Billings in last week’s Kine. is 7.75 
| and not 9,522 as stated. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


James Carrer 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN 


YOUR NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 


R.T. and 
Title and Renter. Certificate. Stars. Remarks. Box-Office Angle 
Apache Warrior ... T4min.(U) Keith Larsen, Regalscope outdoor melodrama illustrating page Fair to middling “ double 
(20th Century-Fox)—U.S Jim Davis, from records of the Apache Kid, famous Indian bill” (C) 
Eugenia Paul scout. Acting undistinguished, but skirmishes 
between Redskins and Cavalry presented on 
robust, if conventional, lines. 
Calypso Heat Wave 86 min. (U) Johnny Desmond, Calypso song album, with gangster boards, telling Good light booking, par- 
(Columbia)—U.S Merry Anders, of racketeer’s unsuccessful attempt to take over ticularly for teenagers 
Meg Myles recording company. Players resourceful, guest (CC) 
talent popular, numbers tuneful and settings 
colourful 
“tCampbell’s Kingdom 100 min.(U) Dirk Bogarde, ... Eastman Color melodrama, based on Hammond Box-office certainty (C) 
(Rank)—British Stanley Baker, Innes’ best seller of conflict between young 
Barbara Murray inheritor of potential oil wells and ruthless dam 


constructor. Tale actionful, cast first rate, roman- 
tic interest agreeable, thrills terrific. Canadian 


backgrounds impressive, star values compelling 
tFrontier Woman ..» 74min, (U) Cindy Carson Scope-cum-Eastman Color “ outdoors,”’ describing Kids’ matinee “second” 
(Exclusive)—U.S Lance Fuller Davy Crockett’s daughter’s triumph over trucu- (C) 
Ann Kelly lent Redskins and whites. Characterisation and 
direction indifferent and highlights childish 
Helicats of the Navy ... 69 min.(U) Ronald Reagan, World War Il melodrama about submarine com- So-so “ second” (C) 
(Columbia)—U.S Arthur Franz, mander wrongly accused of using rank to dispose 
Nancy Davis of romantic rival. Acting sound and combat 
scenes realistic, but plot transparent 
Jeanne Eagels__.... ... 104 min. (A) Kim Novak, .. Biographical melodrama covering short, but Very good star booking 
(Columbia)—U.S Jeff Chandler, glamorous and tragic, stage career of Jeanne Cc 
Agnes Moorehead Eagels, former Broadway sensation. Kim Novak 
physically attractive in exacting name part, sup- 
port hand picked, detail nostalgic and emotional 
and feminine angles strong 
Night Runner, The ..» Timin. (A) Ray Danton, .... Murder melodrama illustrating case history of Moderate “ second ” (C) 
(Rank)—U.S Colleen Miller, homicidal schizophrenic. Cast, direction and 
Willis Bouchey settings adequate, but plot heavy and not too 
convincing 
+Pajama Game, The... 100 min.(U) Doris Day, WarnerColor comedy musical, adapted from the Capital star and title light 
(Warner)—U.S John Raitt, New York and London stage hit, of labour unrest booking (C) 
Eddie Foy, Jr. in a pyjama factory. Doris Day versatile in lead, 
support energetic, humour and sentiment down- 
to-earth, backgrounds effective and songs catchy 
Short Cut to Hell ... 89min. (A) Robert Ivers, . Husky VistaVision crime drama—a re-make of Good average “ program- 
(Paramount)—U.S Georgann Johnson, “This Gun For Hire,’’ Alan Ladd’s big success. mer” (C) 
William Bishop New stars promising, pace brisk, salient situations 
hectic, and climax salutary 
Wanton Countess, The 107 min. (A) = Alida Valli, Fiery love-story in unusual setting in which Italian Sound booking for readers 
(Archway)—Italian Farley Granger Countess = ee ee A my on a “oO story magazines 
liaison to bad effect. Acting admirable, scenery 
splendid, passion in plenty } 
Witches of Salem, The... 145 min. (X) Yves Montand, ... Historical drama filled with stark tragedy. Acting Outstanding offering for 
(Films de Paris)—French Simone Signoret, moving, suspense sustained admirably, direction specialised audiences 
Mylene Demongeot and photography of high standard (NC) 
(C) SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN (CC) EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN (NC) NOT FOR CHILDREN 
* BRITISH QUOTA PICTURE t IN COLOUR 
. > ‘'s iG overseas arkets, yrings from the = shrewd strike it Morgan then shows himself in his 
CAMPOELL'S BENEDON aacsiane oa pe yond but a mighty true colours and floods the valley. He and 
Rank. British (U). Photographed in Eastman plume in Pinewood’s cap. Box-office certainty. Bruce fight in the swirling waters and Morgan 
Color. Featuring Dirk Bogarde, Stanley Baker Story.—Bruce Campbell, a likeable young drowns. Taken to hospital, Bruce is told he is 
md Barbara Murray. Produced by Betty E. Box. Englishman given only a short time to live, fit to marry Jean. 
Directed by Ralph Thomas. Screenplay by Robin arrives in Canada to claim his grandfather's in- Production.—The picture tells a tough, ex- 
Estridge. _ Director of photography, Ernest heritance. a valley known as Campbell's King- hilarating yarn and its many agreeable and stout 
Steward. Musical director, Muir Mathieson dom The inhabitants of Come Lucky, the strings are securely tied at the highly spectacular 
9,018 feet. Release October 7, 1957 nearest town, are hostile towards Bruce and - ae Dirk Bogarde, .~; and deter- 
. . . — " 1elo arns from Owen Morgan, a contractor, that mined n turn, strengthens his reputauion as 
Rice tg nem Color old Campbell refused *- allow a dam to be Bruce, Stanley Baker really looks the ad ” 
ste “om d Innes’ best-seller completed because he believed there was oil in the vicious and underhanded Morgan, Michac 
Adapted from Hammon “mic k kingdom Old Campbell’s stubbornness Craig makes an amiable Bladen, James Robert- 
oncerns an ailing, though far irom a ge : used ‘unemployment and, to make matters son Justice displays a strong sense of humour 
a Englishman wee ne ge mr stif worse Lucas, Campbell's partner, absconded as the Scot buccaneer MacDonald, and Barbara 
earing land near the Rockies oo : co tel with investors’ money. Jean, Lucas’s daughter, Murray is a charming Jean. The supporting 
position from -“ Pa tae ak teal and works in the local saloon, and she and Boy types. too, are boldly etched. Highlights are a 
ie 5 ety alee : as ked > (headed Bladen. a surveyor, feel sure that Morgan doc- landslide, the narrow escape of a lorry from a 
nds romance. The hand-pic . gh os stored the reporis Bladen sent to old Campbell collapsing bridge, monkey business on the only 
fH ae Se BI n James MacDonald. a rig operator, agrees [oO ho'st that connects the “ mainland” w th ¢ amp- 
“ « « - "= ,- Tr . 


' rar . ' l a >~ventually bell’s Kingdom, the flooding of the valley, 
qually suitable for the home. American and help Bruce d for oil and they eve ) g . 


the 
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dam burst, the tussle in the water and the final 
gusher. and these effectively punctuate the 
ngaging love interest. There are no flat spots 
or waste of footage, and the photography is 
outstanding. All lucky enough to play “* Camp- 
xell’s Kingdom” will come into big money. 
Points of Appeal.—Powerful story. pleasing 
omance, unabashed villainy. tremendous thrills. 


hox-office stars, le Eastman Colo and U 
certificate 
rHE PAJAMA GAME 
Warner. imerican (UU) Photographed in 
WarnerColor. Directed by George Abbott and 
Stanley Donen. Featurine Doris Day, John 
Raitt and Eddie Foy, Jr. 9.058 feet. Release 
January 27, 1958 
CHEERY WarnerColor comedy musical 


based on the New York and London stage suc- 
CESS It tells of labour unrest in a pyjama 
factory and ends happily when a_ comely 
agitator amd the handsome superintendent get 
together and bring the two-timing boss to heel. 
Doris Day contributes a versatile performance in 
the lead and the supporting players, too, are 
alented and energetic. They and the directors 
nake the most of down-to-earth humour and 
sentiment and sce that the catchy numbers are 
vigorously pul over. The staging is More than 


adequate. while WarnerColor gives essentia 
gloss to the factory interiors. as well as to 
shrewdly selected exicriors Capital star and 


title light booking 

Story.—Sid Sorokin. a forthright fellow, 
accepts the job of superintendent at the Sleep- 
te Pajama factory just as the boys and girls 
demand a seven and a half cent rise. Mr. Hasler, 
the managing director. refuses to consider the 
ncrease. but trouble is temporarily allayed by 
thoughts of the annual picnic. During the festi- 
vities, Sid mashes Babe Williams. attractive 
leader of the workers. but later she rejects his 
advances because of her position. Meanwhile. 
Hines. the progress chaser. who is in love with 
Gladys. Hasler’s plain secretary, further irritates 
the staff. When a second application for the 
mcreasc is turned down, Babe sabotages her 
machine and Sid has to sack her. Sid soon 
realises that the only way he can win Babe is 
to satisfy the employees and. aided by Gladys. 
he inspects the firm’s books. He discovers that 
Hasler has been charging the increase to the 
company. but pocketing it himself. Confronted. 
Hasler agrees to the workers’ demands, Babe 
cturns and all is well 

Production.—The picture. which veers slightly 
to the Left. wisely avoids tub-thumping. but 
even so both its comedy and its love interest are 
directed to the crowd rather than the carriage 
trade Doris Day. heavily freckled. displays 
plenty of spirit and sings delightfully as Babe: 
John Raitt, although no oil painting. registers 
and is in powerful voice as Sid: Carol Haney 
and Eddie Foy. Jr.. score in double harness as 
Gladys and Hines: and Reta Shaw, Thelma 
Pelish and Ralph Dunn head a sound supporting 
cast. partly recruited from the stage. The scenes 
n the factory are skilfully broken uo by the 
picnic and low-haunt sequences, but all provide 
cues for songs Its tunes, too numerous to 
tabulate, are already big hits. The film’s been 
widely pre-sold in more ways than one 

Points of Appeal.—Title. Doris Day. lively 
numbers. popular romance, homely atmosphere. 
WarnerColor and U certificate 


JEANNE EAGELS 


Columbia. American (A). Directed by George 
Sidney. Featuring Kim Novak, Jeff Chandler and 
4enes Moorehead. 9,439 feet. Release September 
30, 19857 

BACKSTAGE melodrama, casi in the bio- 
graphical mould. It covers the short, though 
glorious and tragic, career of Jeanne Eagcls. 
Broadway sensation of the early “twenties who 
allowed fame, gained parily by guile and partly 
hy talent. to go to her head, and died by her 
own hand. Kim Novak is fiot quite equal to 
the emotional demands of the title role. but 
ver physical attributes serve her in good stead 
There are many squalid moments and the colour- 
ng matter is definitely harsh, yet the overal) 
epeatedly tugs at the heart strings and carries 
obvious feminine appeal. It's also exceptionally 
strong in billing. Very good star booking. 

Story..-Jeanne Eagels. a comely and shrewd 
young woman, fails to win a beauty cortest 
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organised by Sal Satori. a travelling showman, 
but persuades Sal io give her a job. She proves 
a real gimmick in Oriental costume, but when 
Sal and his brother Frank decide to make Coney 
Island their headquarters. Sal proposes to Jeanne. 
Ruthlessly wmbitious. she turns him down and 
takes acting lessons from Madame Neilson, a 
fashionable coach, After trial runs in bit parts, 
Jeanne is approached by Elsie Desmond, a 
fading star. and asked if she'll use her influence 
to get Elsic the lead in Somerset Maugham’s 
* Rain.” Jeanne double-crosses Elsie and grabs 
the role herself. She is an overnight success 
on Broadway, but Elsic commits suicide. Jeanne 
weds John Donahue, a divorced socialite, but the 
marriage flops. She then resorts to drugs and 
drink, frequently misses performances and is 
suspended by Equity, the actors’ union, for 
eighteen months. The ever-faithful Sal finds he: 
work in vaudeville, but she sees herself as she 
really is when a third-rate hoofer tries to molest 
her, and kills herself. 

Production.—The picture does not tell a pretty 
story and the sexy padding hardly adds to its 
charms, but it is nevertheless a salutary reminder 
to all and sundry that sudden success. whether 
achieved honestly or dishonestly, can be as heady 
as drugs and that the combination of both is 
usually fatal. Kim Novak, who looks attractive 
when she’s supposed to be sober, drunk or 
drugged. does not entirely convey the genius of 
the real Jeanne, but has no difficulty in showing 
how easy it is to drive to destruction on flattery 
and dope. Jeff Chandler displays dog-like 
devotion and introduces genuine human interest 
in the factual narrative as Sal, and Agnes Moore- 
head is superb as the imperious Madame Neilson. 
The rest don’t much matter. The carnival, music 
hall and Broadway atmosphere of the period 
definitely has a warm, nostalgic glow, and the 
photography'’s up to standard, The whole film's 
fascination is subile. 

Points of Appeal.—Poignant and intriguing 
real-life tale, ‘painstaking portrayal by box-ofticc 
Kim Novak. faultless detail and wide exploitation 
angles. 


THE NIGHT RUNNER 
Rank-Universal. American (A). Directed by Abner 
Biberman. Featuring Ray Danton, Colleen Miller 
and Willis Bouchey. 6,619 feet. Release October 

14, 1957 

PSYCHIATRIC melodrama, sect beside the 
briny. It's about a homicidal schizophrenic who 
very nearly destroys the girl he loves before he’s 
put back where he belongs. The principal 
characters are adequately portrayed and the 
direction is not lacking in resource. but the 
script—or rather case history—seldom convinces 
or looks on the bright side. The tense climax 
should, however, get it by. Moderate * second.” 

Story.—Although only partly cured, Roy 
Turner, a young man with a split personality, 
is released from an overcrowded mental institu- 
tion. Intelligent and charming when not under 
Strain, he stays at a coastal motel and secures 
a job in a near-by engincering works. Loren 
Mayes, proprietor of the motel, soon discovers 
Roy's background and orders him to keep away 
from his daughter, Susan. In a fit of violent rage. 
Roy murders Loren and. for a time. he is able 
to divert suspicion from himself, Later, Roy tells 
Susan the truth, but says he must kill her. She 
falls over a cliff, but Roy’s mind suddenly reverts 
to normal and he saves her. He then gives him- 
self up. 

Production.—The picture has agreeable beach 
and ocean exteriors, but they fail to mellow its 
morbid plot. Ray Danton does all that is possible 
in the role of Roy. Colleen Miller makes a 
likeable Susan, and Willis Bouchey registers as 
Loren, but they are unable to perform miracles 
and colour the clinical with satisfying entertain- 
ment. Whichever way you look at it. the film's 
a heavy package. 

Points of Appeal.—Arresting though hardly apt 
title. slight feminine angle and suspenseful finale. 


SHORT CUT TO HELL 
Paramount, American (A). VistaVision. Directed 
by James Cagney. Featuring Robert Ivers. 
Georgann Johnson and William Bishop. 8,022 

feet. Release October 7, 1957 
HUSKY “ thick ear.’ photographed in Vista- 
Vision. A remake of “ This Gun for Hire.” 
successful Alan Ladd vehicle, it deals with a 
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professional killer who develops a soft s; for 


a pretty singer during a particularly tough a gn- 
ment, but dies as he had lived—by the gat The 
characterisation and direction are a bit ‘lam. 


boyant. but effective. Positive proof is en 
that crime does not pay before the cuviain 
violently drops. Good average “ programmer.” 

Story. ‘Kyle. victim of a tragic childhood, 
keeps the wolf from his door with his oun 
Bahrwell, flabby aide of * A. T..” an unsc;upu- 
lous building contractor, hires Kyle to elim nat 
Carl Adams, a cily engineer, who is abo 
expose “A. T.” Kyle not only bumps off 
Adams, but also the man’s secretary. “A. 7.” 
then orders Bahrwell to frame Kyle for a pay- 
roll robbery, but Kyle avoids arrest. Kyl 
deierm'nes to avenge himself on “A. T.” and 
Bahrwell. but further complications arise when 
Bahrwell mistakes Glory. a snger whom Kyle 
had met on a train, for Kyle’s girl. Stan, 
Glory’s cop boy friend, eventually gets cracking, 
but in the final showdown it is Kyle who obiains 
confessions from both “A. T.” and Bahrwell. 
He then shoots them before the police pot him 

Preduction.—The picture has a few frayed 
edges and some of its highlights, particularly a 
scene in which Glory is about to be beaten up, 
border on the serial, but even so James Cagney, 
famous exponent of tough roles turned director. 
manages to keep the interest taut. Robert Ivers, 
although no Alan Ladd, registers as the trigger- 
happy Kyle. Georgann Johnson shows promise as 
Glory, and William Bishop is sound as Stan, but 
Richard Hale's and Jacques Aubuchon’s por- 
trayals fall little short of caricatures as “ A. T.” 
ind Bahrwell. The settings are suitably varied 
and the film’s message is boldly underlined at the 
finish. 

Points of Appeal.—Meatv siory., eager young 
plavers, grim yet showmanlike climax, and Vista- 
Vision. 


CALYPSO HEAT WAVE 
Columbia. American (U). Directed by Fred IV’. 
Sears. Featuring Johnny Desmond, Merry Anders 
and Meg Myles. 7.733 feet. Release September 30, 

1987 

JOLLY calypso song album. with substantiat 
and amusing gangster boards. It tells of a 
racketcer’s unsuccessful attempt to take over a 
highly profitable recording company. and cul- 
minates in colourful spectacle. The leading players 
and popular guest artists do their stuff and the 
detail is authentic. Very good light booking, 
particularly for teenagers. 

Story.—Johnny Conroy, a crooner, and Mack 
Adams. a business man, run a lucrative recording 
studio, but develop headaches when Barney Pear! 
a ruthless juke box owner, decides to muscle 
in. With Marty Collins. their comely publicity 
manager, Johnny and Mack are soon forced to 
submit to Pearl’s demands, and Mona De Luce. 
Pearl’s curvaceous girl friend, is added to thei: 
staff. Aided by Alex. the enterprising office boy. 
Mona becomes a_hit singer. Pearl eventually 
disrupts the Johnny and Mack partnership. but 
Johnny and Mack get together again in Trinidad 
They then put one over on Pearl by staging 
a giant calypso carnival. 

Production.—The picture's gangster approach 
has its funny and dramatic sides and both 
effectively buttress the slight though’ topical plo 
Johnny Desmond, the warbler. meets all acti: 
demands as Johnny, Merry Anders and Mee 
Myles are easy on the eyes as Marty and Mon 
and Michael Granger has his moments as Pea 
while Maya Angelou, The Hi-Lo’s, The Treni 

he Tarriers, and The Calypsonians fig 
prominently at the musical jamboree. Bac’ 
grounds, partly shot in the West Indies. can; 
be faulted, and the same goes for 
photography. 

Points of Appeal.—Lively. disarmingly inc: 
sequential tale, well-known turns, tunes, attract 
settings, title and obvious exploitation angles 


HELLCATS OF THE NAVY 


Columbia. American (U). Directed by Nat! 
Juran. Featuring Ronald Reagan, Arthur Fri 
antl =Nancey Davis. 6.253 _ feet. Rele 
September 23, 1957 

WORLD WAR II melodrama, unfolded in 
Japanese minefield. The story concerns a 1 
submarine skipper who ultimately clears hims 
of a charge of deliberately sacrificing a_ fel! 
officer to further his own selfish ends. The a 
ing is competent and the staging realistic, but | 


~=m ee Oe 
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waters it plunges into have been stirred up too 
often to yield the unexpected. So-so “ second.” 

Story.—Casey Abbott, commander of the sub- 
narine Starfish, is ordered to grab Japanese mines 
from the Tsushima Strait. While his frogmen 
are engaged on the work, an enemy vessel appears 
ind Casey abandons Wes Barton, one of the 
officers, to his fate rather than risk his “ sub.” 
The luckless fellow happens to be Casey's rival 
for Helen Blair, a pretty nurse, and Lt.-Comdr. 
Don Landon, Casey’s number one, darkly hints 
that Casey welcomed the opportunity to eliminate 
Wes. There are other occasions when Casey has 
to put duty before personal feelings, but finally 
circumstances force Don, temporarily in com- 
mand, literally to leave Casey in the depths. 
Fortunately, Casey is rescued and Don, sobered 
by responsibility, then admits that he has done 
Casey wrong. 

Production.—The picture contains a few sus- 
penseful underwater scenes, but the course it 
follows leads to no surprises. Ronald Reagan 
contributes a cool study as Casey, and Nancy 
Davis makes an agreeable passenger as Helen, 
but Arthur Franz overdoes it as the cynical, dis- 
trustful Don. The cutting is expert—the studio 
and actual combat scenes are skilfully dovetailed 
~—but, despite technical accuracy, the film allows 
the obvious to torpedo its plot. 

Points of Appeal.—Title, cast and U certificate. 


FRONTIER WOMAN 


Exclusive. American (U). Scope. Photographed in 
Eastman Color. Directed by Ron Ormond. 
Featuring Cindy Carson, Lance Fuller and Ann 
Kelly. 6,777 feet. Release not fixed 
CARTOON - STRIP - LIKE * outdvors,”’ 


presented in Scope and Eastman Color. It des- 
cribes in incredibly simple terms how Davy 
Crockett’s daughter, brought up by Indians, 


triumphs over truculent Redskins and whites and 
wins a mate, The exteriors are agreeable, but 
fail to compensate for uneven acting and direc- 
tion. Only the under-twelves will tolerate the 
childish nonsense. Kids’ matinee “ second.” 

Story.—Polly, offspring of Davy Crockett, is 
left motherless at birth. Aunt Birdie, an old 
Indian woman, rears her, and Birdie’s son, 
Neshoba, falls for Polly. Redbud, a beautiful 
Indian, is jealous of Neshoba’s interest in Polly 
and plots with Mr. Prewitt, an evil trader, 
against the girl, Meanwhile, Catawampus Jones, 
a husky fellow who had once fought under Davy, 
appears on the scene. He takes a fancy to Polly 
and she reciprocates. Between them they bring the 
Redskins to their senses and finally settle Mr. 
Prewitt’s hash, but not before Neshoba is killed. 

Production.—The picture crowds the screen 
with Indians, but it’s seldom clear who's fighting 
who, or why. Cindy Carson completely lacks 
ability and personality as Polly. The supporting 
players are no better. The backgrounds please, 
yut good scenery is a poor exchange for an 
inept script. Thank heavens, Davy Crockett’s 
daughter was an only child! 

Points of Appeal.—Wholesome atmosphere, 
Scope, Eastman Color and “ U ” certificate. 


APACHE WARRIOR 


Twentieth Century-Fox, American (U). Regal- 
scope. Directed by Elmo Williams. _Featuring 
Keith Larsen, Jim Davis and Eugenia Paul. 6,595 
feet. Release not fixed 
REGALSCOPE Cavalry v. Indians “* outdoors 
Based on fact, it illustrates a page from the 
cords of the Apache Kid, famous army scout. 
The cast is not particularly distinguished and 
here are flaws in the tale, but realistic skirmishes 
between opposing Redskins and their mutual 
enemy, the Bluecoats, partly offset acting and 
ory shortcomings. It should satisfy the kids. 
fair to middling “ double bill.” 
Story.—The Apache Kid, a handsome Indian, 
‘ins the U.S Army in the hope of ending strife 
vetween the Redskins and white men. He and 
3en Ziegler, U.S scout, work together, but the 
Xid’s motives are misunderstood by his people, 
icluding Liwana, daughter of the chief. Later, 
hikisin, the Kid’s brother, is killed by Chato, 
n evil Indian who covets Liwana. The Kid 
venges himself on Chato, but the Army punishes 
1e Kid for taking the law into his own hands. 
here are other complications and when Ben is 
ivagely attacked by Redskins he wrongly blames 
he Kid—but a bit more shooting clears the air. 


After peace is restored, the 


Kid 
presumably marry. 


and Liwana 

Production.—The picture is quite exciting dur- 
ing the clashes ‘between the Indians and the 
Cavalry, and the internecine warfare also 
furnishes appropriate thrills, but weaknesses in 
the script are disclosed whenever the feathers stop 
flying. Jim Davis makes a manly Ben and 
Eugenia Paul is a pretty Liwana, but Keith Larsen 
has a very set expression as the Kid and the 
rest of the Indians are of the cigar store type. 
As for settings, they appear to be true to period. 

Points of Appeal.—Wholesome 


ttle, 
Regalscope and U certificate. 


action, 


THE WANTON COUNTESS 
Archway. Italian (A). Photographed in Techni- 
color. Directed by Luchino Visconti. Featuring 
Alida Valli and Farley Granger. 9,630 feet. 

Release: Floating 

LUSH, novelettish story set in Northern Italy 
during the Austro-Italian War of 1866. It con- 
cerns an Italian countess whose passions and 
indiscretions are so blazing that she betrays her 
husband and her country for love of a dashing 
young Austrian officer—who proves to be about 
as straight as a bent corkscrew. Alida Valli 
emotes with telling effect, while Farley Granger 
as the military mountebank also scores. The 
English-version dialogue by Tennessee Williams 
and Paul Bowles takes care never to step beyond 
the realms of Victorian melodrama. 

Story.—Countess Livia Serpicri meets a young 
Austrian officer, Franz Mahler, during that 
country’s occupation of Venice and promptly falls 
passionately in love. Throwing discretion to the 
winds, she spends every available moment in and 
out of bed with him. Obliged to accompany her 
husband to their country estate when war flares 
up, she takes with her a large sum of money 
entrusted to her by her cousin, a Garibaldian 
patriot. Instead of handing it to the patriots she 
gives it all to Franz who has dodged the column 
to visit her—not, as she imagines, for love, but 
for cash to bribe a doctor to pass him medically 
unfit for active service. She then hides him until 
the coast is clear and later receives a note from 
him saying that he is in Verona and out of the 
Army. Sull yearning for him, Livia goes to that 
city only to discover that her lover is no gentle- 
man of Verona but an adventurer who is drink- 
ing himself silly on the Countess’s money in 
the company of a local daughter of joy. She is so 
shocked, that she loses her reason, reports him 
to the local Austrian authorities who find him 
half-shot and complete the process with a firing 
squad. Which is the end of Franz, Livia, and 
the story. 

Production.—The picture, although somewhat 
disjointed owing to cutting, contains many charm- 
ing shots of Venice, Verona and the country 
around those cities. Wisely it makes no attempt 
to be anything other than de luxe melodrama. 
Many of the love scenes between Alida Valli as 
the hot-blooded countess and Farley Granger as 
the cold-blooded Austrian are torridly Latin, and 
both players give of their emotional best. The 
photography is always admirable, and director 
Luchino Visconti handles a contrived story with 
plenty of bravura. 

Points of Appeal.—Star value, attractive back- 
ground and settings, sex angle.—B.W. 


THE WITCHES OF SALEM 
Films de France. French (X). Directed by Ray- 
mond Rouleau. English sub-titles. Featuring Yves 
Montand, Simone Signoret and Mylene Demon- 

geot. 13,000 feet. Release: Floating 

HARROWING reconstruction of the true story 
of the young girls who, by feigning to be 
possessed of devils, terrorised the fanatically 
Puritanical sect in Salem, near New York, in the 
last decade of the seventeenth century. A young 
serving wench, first seduced and then spurned by 
a farmer, seeks with other girls to bring about 
the execution of the man’s wife as a witch. During 
the campaign many innocent people are executed 
and no man or woman is safe, thanks to the 
superstitions of the age. This grim extract of 
human history pulls no punches throughout its 
long length and the acting throughout—especially 
that of Mylene Demongeot—helps to pile horror 
on horror’s head. A collector's piece of real 
merit, but not for squeamish adults. 

Story.—John Proctor, tormented by an uncu- 
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guid wife, finds solace in the arms of serving 
wench Abigail. Later, he repents and the girl is 
dismissed. Seeking to revenge herself on the wife, 
Abigail indulges in witchcraft with other girls, 
but when discovered they save their lives by pre- 
tending to be victims of villagers, who, they claim, 
are witches of both sexes. None is safe from their 
play-acting, but Abigail's elaborate plot fails, for 
John’s wite, Elizabeth, is saved from the gallows 
owing to her pregnancy while her husband is 
hanged for his self-confessed lechery. 


Production.—The famous French dramatist, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, has adapted Arthur Miller's 
play, “* The Crucible ” with a sense of mounting 
and inevitable doom. The result is that many 
of the later sequences are too long-drawn-out, but 
the overall effect is of pity for, and anger at, 
human ignorance and superstition. Director Ray- 
mond Rouleau handles a difficult theme well, 
although soul-searching in the final phases tends 
unduly to prolong the picture. Simone Signoret 
as Elizabeth plays with an admirable restraint 
which serves to lend emphasis to the acting of 
Yves Montand who gives a sensitive interpretation 
of the mentally and physically tortured farmer, 
while Mylene Demongeot is a veritable demon of 
cold-blooded evil as Abigail. 


Points of Appeal.—Distinguished author, 
director and cast, authentic picture of life in a 
small town occupied by early settlers, moving 
story. B.W. 


Shorts 


Rank 


PUZZLE CORNER, No. 21. British (U). 
1,820 feet.—The coming-of-age edition of this 
popular feature is very much the mixture as 
before and thus will prove to the popular taste. 
Ronnie Waldman starts off with questions relating 
to the circus and continues with a widely con- 
trasting series of subjects including bricks and 
bricklaying, old and new musical instruments, 
English Queens, and professional football teams. 
The Deliberate Mistake is very fairly presented 
but will probably defeat most people. Very good. 

CATTLE AND CORNBELT. American (U). 
1,795 feet——An “Earth and Its Peoples” two- 
reeler dealing with the raising of cattle in the 
western states of America, and their trans- 
portation to the middle west where they are 
finally fattened up and sold. Life on a typical 
ranch is the peg on which this quiet but interest- 
ing story is hung, and the coverage is very 
thorough. A county fair provides interesting 
contrast to the scenes in the wide open spaces. 
Instructive and adequately entertaining. 


BEAR CUBS GO RURAL. American (U). 
700 feet approx.—A light-hearted glimpse of 
three cubs which get into assorted forms of mis- 
chief to provide plenty of chuckles. Even the 
facetiousness of the commentary cannot make this 
short anything but good. 


FARMING IN| SOUTHERN~ CHINA. 
American (U). 1,723 feet.—Another in the 
“Earth and Its Peoples series—and a remark- 
ably interesting one. Life in a small Chinese 
farming community and work in the rice fields is 
treated informatively. Among the most in- 
triguing sequences are those of scenes in a 
farmer's home where the playing of musical in- 
struments and dominoes, the raising of silk worms 
and the burning of joss sticks are shown. 
Glimpses of canal life provide marked contrast 
in a notably good two-reeler. 

OPERATION COLD FEET. American (U) 
680 feet approx.—A Chilly Willy Technicolor 
cartoon in which the little penguin gives a polar 
bear a hot time. Plenty of laughs and plenty of 
inventiveness. 

WHATEVER GOES UP. American (U). 801 
feet.—Experts on the trampolin demonstrate that 
their life is full of ups and downs. The use of 
the apparatus in training exhibition divers is 


more fully covered than one of the lady demon- 
strators. 


THE UNBEARABLE SALESMAN. American 
(U). 680 feet approx.—Technicolor Woody 
Woodpecker proving that Baron Munchausen has 
nothing on the small bird. Action plus, and lots 
of laughs.—B. W 


M 
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STUDIO ROUND-UP by PETER EVANS 


They ve Nearly Shot Those 
Wardour Street Spies 


THE first film in the supercharged 20th-Fox European production drive, 
“Count Five and Die,” is now nearing completion at the New Elstree studios 
under the direction of American Victor Vicas, the man who rode to pro- 
minence with * The Wayward Bus.’ 

*Count Five and Die is a black- : - 
and-white CinemaScope production * Heaven Knows there was only 
by Zonic Films Producer is Ernest | OMe sequence filmed which wasnt in 
Gartside, veteran movie-maker who | the final picture. . 
once had James Mason contracted for Arthur Grant is lighting “ Count 
£20 a week and made films for £4.000 | Five and Die.” Immediately after- 
starring actors such as Laurence | wards he will begin work on the next 
Olivier and Rex Harrison. That was | 20th-Fox ————. * Family 

» earl thirt : ( Doctor.” Moray Grant is operative 

ag Freee. —— bo bem ye cameraman s Peter Dixon is first Director Victor Vicas gives Annemarie Duringer some advice while on location 
£6 a week. But, of course, pr oduc- | assistant. in London for COUNT FIVE AND DIE 
tion costs have risen a little since then © . 2 

The story of this current film, Deeed : | a ten-week schedule and the Inglis- | and John Glennon. The screenplay 
on fact, tells how a ~ organisation “THERE have been times when | MacDonald partnership expects to | has been written by Irve Tunick from 
operated behind the activities of a| my office has been more like the 


phony Wardour Street film company. 

This is a spy story,’ said Vicas, 
* But that doesn’t make it a spy film 
It is a film about pane ty doing a job 


of work 


Our German —_ are 
shown as ordinary people carrying 
out their orders and doing it as well 
as they are able. They are not neces 
sarily bad human beings.” 


Hollywood's Jeffrey Hunt 
with Continental newcomer 
marie Duringer, Nigel Patri 
David Kossoff 

Maurie Suess is here looking 
the American end of the picture. — 
recently completed 13 television films 
at ABPC in the “ Overseas Press 
Club” series. At the moment, he is 
discussing the possibility of an Anglo- 
Italian feature, 


er co-Stars 
Anne- 
and 


ck 


after 


30 p.c. More Work 


Suess agr 
advantages in making 
country at the present time. But he 
warned that there are also many dis- 
advantages which, if unchecked, might 
soon outweigh the attractive aspects. 

For instance, he estimates that in 
one week it is possible to accomplish 
30 per cent. more work in Holly- 
wood than in England. 

Recently, he added, one night’ 
shooting here cost the production the 
equivalent of 44 days’ work because 
a overtime, location, etc 

The script has been written 
former publicists David Pursall 
Jack Seddon. The publicist on 
“Count Five and Die.” Tony 
Howard, has also completed a a 
a — full of potential. Called 

he Fa * the story is set in dock- 
land bi says Howard, a human 
drama with plenty of humour. 

The Zonic production 
edited by Russell Lloyd, 

1 John Huston on ‘ 
* Heaven Knows, 
told me that 

economical 


eed that there are many 


films in 


s 


by 


and 


1S, 


is being 
who worked 
Moby Dick ” 
Mr. Allison.” 
Huston can be a 

director. On 


and 
He 


very 


NOW SHOWIN( 


“TIMELOCK” 


STUDIO FILM LABORATORIE 
71 DEAN ST. LONDON W.1 


He | 


this | 


senior common room of an old uni- 
versity than a film producer's office,” 
said H, G. Inglis at ABPC, Elstree, 
last week. 

He was referring to the heartening 
way the stars of his “ The oon- 
raker ’ (George Baker, Sylvia Syms, 
Marius Goring) have 
ing him with suggestions for adding 


George Baker listens to producer 
H. G. Inglis’s views on the script of 


ABPC’s THE MOONRAKER 
to the historical truth and period 
atmosphere of the film. * They have 
literally soaked themselves in the 
period,”’ he said. 

Based on historical fact, the story 
is set in mid-seventeenth-century 


England just after the official ending 
of the Civil War. “We were 
AR. to find that this extremely 
colourful and exciting period has 
never been covered by any other 
major British film,’ said Inglis. 

The picture is being directed by 
David MacDonald, now under a 
three-year contract to ABPC. It has 


VOW SHOWIN 


“ACTION OF THE TIGER’ 


*) 


LABORAT 


NDON W.1 


ES 


been bombard- | 


deliver it on time, with the exception 
of a few days’ location work post- 
poned because of the weather. 

Like a great many others recently, 
the production has suffered setbacks 
because of the poor weather which, 
Inglis estimates, has added as much 
as £8,000 to the cost. 

A “Moonraker” suite has been 
| composed by Laurie Johnson. It was 

the last work Louis Levy orchestrated 
| and conducted before his untimely 


death. 
Tin Pan Alley 


Inglis says that the 
experts claim this has all the makings 
of a hit parade winner. Certainly 
the company plans to plug it exten- 
sively in exploitation. 

The film is being photographed in 
Eastman Color for the wide screen 
| by Max Green. Bob Jones is art 

director. 


| ‘I'm sure the film will be enter- 
| tainment,” was the simple parting 
| comment of producer Inglis. Judging 


from what I saw of the day’s shoot- 
I cannot 


| ing. see how it can fail. 
It has vitality and a good story. 
2 & s 


LEO GENN and Victor Mature 
are to co-star in Warwick's desert 
war drama, “ No Time to Die.” One 
of the biggest production units ever 
gathered in Britain left during the 
| weekend for six weeks in the Libyan 
| desert near Tripoli. 

The film is being made in col- 
laboration with the War Office. The 
Queen’s Bays tank regiment will re- 
enact the desert tank battles. Phil C. 
Samuel is the producer, with Terence 
(“ Zarak’"’) Young directing. Irving 
Allen and Cubby Broccoli, of course, 

are executive producers. 

Bonar Colleano, Tony Newley and 
Sean Kelly are also cast. The role 
of an Italian girl is still to be decided. 

The script has lbeen written by 
American Merle Miller, novelist and 

social commentator who recently 


| completed the screenplay of Frank 
| Sinatra's “* Kings Go Forth.” 


An important role is that of an 
Australian—so publicist Harvey Spen- 
ser. from wn Under, is to be 
dialogue coach for this character, 

is * a 

THE Rich and Rich peemsctien, 
“High Hell,” goes into ABPC on 
September 30, following two weeks’ 
location in Switzerland. 

Hollywood's John Derek 


and 
| Elaine Stewart co-star 


| Michael Craig, Sidney James, 


| taker 


| “* Lady of Vengeance ”’ 
| producer William M. Boyle. 


the novel by Steve Frazee. 

Burt Balaban (last here for UA’s 
) directs for 
UK dis- 
tribution is through Paramount, 

® ” B 

GLYNIS JOHNS will co-star with 
Lana Turner in “Another Time, 
Another Place,” which Kaydor Pro- 
ductions, British company headed by 
Joseph Kaufman, will make here for 
Paramount release. Lenore Coffee has 
written the screenplay from her book 
of the same title. Filming will be in 
black and white Vista Vision. 


a e a 
ROMULUS'S *‘ The Silent 
Enemy ™ has started interior shooting 
at Shepperton following twelve weeks’ 
location filming in Gibraltar and 
Malta. 
Laurence Harvey co-stars with 


Dawn Addams and John Clements 
Nigel 
Stock, Alec McCowen and Jan Whit- 
play underwater frogmen 


|} William Fairchild directs for producer 


| 


Bertram Ostrer. 
x a a 
PRODUCER-DIRECTOR Grego 
Ratoff is to make “A Woman in 
Paris *’ in London and Paris for 20th- 
Fox. James Mason will star. 
if a co 
DIRECTOR Wolf Rilla 


will go 


into Pinewood next March to m 
a film about life at Cambrid 
Meanwhile, he is reading anot 


script which, if suitable, he will 
filming around November. 


Casting Around 


John Ford signed Anna Ma: 
(“ The Reluctant Debutante ”’) to | 
Jack Hawkins’ 
“ Gideon’s Day ” 
first feature role. Derek Bond 
Cyril Cusack have also joined 
cast.... Carole Lesley will go into 
“Ice Cold in Alex.”.... Shape'y 
blonde actress Anne Ridler, who 
a prisoner of the Japanese for { 
years, plays a prisoner in 
Japanese camp in Hammer’s * Car p 
on Blood Island” at Bray.... 
rumoured that a major British c 
pany will be sacking several cont 
artists very soon. . . . Many ha 
box-office returns to Dirk Bogar 


with Al! who celebrated his tenth year v 


' Mulock, Patrick Allen, Gerald Wells ' Pinewood on Monday. 
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Be More Blatant 
In Using Those 
Gimmicks 


ONE of the newer words in showmanship, and 
one rarely defined with any certainty, is 
“ gimmick ”’—a term usually associated with 
some unlikely twist or trick which comes to be 
associated with your product even though it may 
have nothing really to do with it. 

The most obvious gimmicks at the moment 
are those which some newspapers are using to 
boost circulation—the treasure hunts, the motor 
contests, the “Win a Man” contest—none of 
which bears much relation to the thing the papers 
are supposed to be seiling. 


In the old days of showmanship in the cinema 
the gimmick was the thing: it gained the top 
news and word-of-mouth coverage and it brought 
the final pay-off at the box-office. It was, in 
fact, the essence of showmanship; and in my 
view it is still the same today. 


Consider, for instance, the silk stockings for 
ladies and cuff-links for men which MGM gave 
away in connection with “ Silk Stockings”; the 
passport covers for the premiere tickets for 
* Action of the Tiger”; the Columbia “ Esther 
Costello ” day with flag sellers; and the blare of 
trumpets for “ Zarak.” Fox, too, are in the 
gimmick field with one good idea after another. 

Today, however, we are not quite so blatant 
about it all. Indeed, we have become just a 
shade too respectable. I think it’s time we became 
more gimmick-minded still: here is still one of 
the best ways to get the public talking about 
our products. 


RENTERS 


CAMPAIGNS 


MGM certainly went to town on ils premiere 
for “ Action of the Tiger,’ which concerns Iron 
Curtain rescue work. 

As a result of a personal advertisement in the 
London evening papers appealing to those with a 
spirit of adventure, MGM had a number of in- 
triguing guests at the showing—including a tame 
tiger, an ex-gunrunner, a boxing champion, three 
ex-Foreign Legionaires, a human torpedo, two men 
who were smuggled out of Albania . . . and a 
housewife who just wanted to get away from the 
kitchen sink. [In addition, there was a large 
number of distinguished guests from the diplomatic 
corps of many countries. 

The Rank Organisation have produced some 


ROAD 
CLOSED 
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very attractive 


Soho.” 


throwaways for 
In two colours, these give not only an 
idea of the plot and a brief character sketch of 
the actors’ parts, but also a potted biography of 
Soho itself, including a sketch map and some 


* Miracle In 


interesting historical facts. One of the best 
leaflets of its type I have seen. 


RECORD ROUND-UP 


MY TOP choice of records this week is in- 
clined to date me a little, but to old ‘’uns in my 
age group they will have far more appeal than 
rock ’n’ roll. 

The first is an LP from Decca LF 1277, called 
“Jazz at the Savoy.”” This is a record of the 
pioneers of jazz with a rhythmic beat that takes 
it far above anything of today. Fred Elizalde 
and his Orchestra bring back some of the old 
favourites—* Dixie,”’ ** Somebody Stole My Gal ”’ 
and “ Sugar Step’ among them. I bet some older 


patrons and even young ones will ask about 
this if you get it. — : 
Another nostalgic oldie is Walter “ Fats” 


Pichon at The Old Absinthe House. This is part 
of the city of New Orleans, where jazz began 
(Brunswick LAT 8181, called ‘“* Appearing 
Nightly"). Some of the best tunes of Gershwin, 
Berlin and Cole Porter are included, some with 
vocals. 

In the same line of country is Emil Stern and 
his Honky Tonk Piano on Felsted ESD 3042 
Long before a certain lady made her name play- 
ing this kind of music many of us have heard it 
in old pubs as part of every Saturday night. 

Another piano, this time played by Fred 
Elizalde on Decca DFE 6392. “ Siam Blues,” 
** Melancholy,” “* Grown Up Baby ” are the kind 
of music I like. 

I recommend two new vocals for cinema use ; 
first “* Wonderful, Wonderful "’ and on the flip 
over “* Bernadine" from the film of that name. 
The vocalist is Ray Burns on Columbia DB3966. 
The second is “ Love Letters in the Sand” from 


Drivers and passen- 
gers passing this 
Birmingham road _ re- 
construction couldn’t 
help seeing that there 
was an ATTACK 
OF THE CRAB 
MONSTERS at the 
city’s Scala 


the same film, sung by Joan Savage with terrific 
punch. This one is top rate. 

I am, I believe, a square, and Felsted SDL 
86056 is a record just for me. * Hi-Fi for 
Squares "’ has Onesime Grosbois and his Honky 
Tonk Band making some sense out of Hi Fi. 
That enjoyable something that has put reck ‘n’ 
roll on the map is here a dozen times. All the 
tunes have an individual treatment and 
this is a very pleasant record 

** Boy on a Dolphin,” on Brunswick LAT 8193, 
is another sound track recording. As you may 
have already heard, there is a variety of moods 
and melodies here, and if you have the picture 
booked, you should hear this recording. It's just 
right for advance plugs. 

One of the few other vocalists I think I can 
recommend for use in cinemas is one who is 
always associated with our medium—Bing Crosby 
Three records, under the title “Songs I Wish I 
Had Sung,” are given on Brunswick OE 929]-2-3 


overall, 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


THE other day I mentioned the need for our 
industry to find someone to introduce programmes 
about films who knew what he was talking about 
and who at least showed some interest in the 
subject. These comments, and the need for 
making them, were underlined once more by the 
“Box Office”’ programme = on Saturday, 
August 24. 

Franklin Engelmann first apologised for two 
errors in the last programme, in which a wrong 
star name had been given and an incorrect dis- 
tributor mamed. The second may not mean 
much to the public anyway, but the first is rank 
bad showmanship. 

This week’s programme was characterised by 
what to me appeared to be the most hypocritical 
use of superlatives I've heard for some time. It's 
all very well to talk about “ epic performances " 
and “ unequalled performances’ in advertising 
copy—we expect to see such things on the hoard- 
ings and we usually take them with a pinch of 
salt. But this programme is meant to sell films 
by showing wdharensnnel extracts which speak 
for themselves and need the minimum of factual 
comment 

There was an excellent clip from ‘“ The 
Abominable Snowman,” which lost a good deal 
of its punch by this sort of phony treatment. 
Indeed, the artificial build-up instinctively made 
one ask: ** What’s wrong with the picture if the 
announcer has been obliged to say this sort of 
hing? ”’ 

The ** Untamed Youth” (Warner) extract con- 
centrated on the curves of a blonde singer in her 
rendering of “Rolling Stone’ and doubtless 
attracted some people. In “ The Seventh Sin” 
clip MGM managed to give a hint of what the 
film was about and smooth George Sanders came 
over very well. Then there were a couple of 
first-class sequences from Rank’s “ Hell 
Drivers,” including a good fight, which must 
have attracted a good many viewers 

The clip from the final film, ‘ Bernadine,” 
showed Pat Boone singing: that’s about all one 
can say about it, though this may well be enough 
for some of the teenagers. 
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Permanent Exhibitions Can 


Be Influential Form of PR 


MANY managers I know are making a feature, 
in their theatre's public relations work, of mount- 
ing exhibitions of one kind or another at irregular 
intervals. H. Burton, Gaumont, Bromley, is, 
however, attempting to make an exhibition a 
more orf less permanent attraction. His recent 
one devoted to marquetry is a good example: 
very well presented, with a wide local interest, 
the show gained excellent coverage in the local 
papers and also national coverage in the maga- 
zine devoted to this subject. I hope you con- 
uunue this policy, Mr. Burton: I’m sure it’s one 
of the best and most influential forms of public 
relations, 

G. Crossley arranged a unique publicity 
stunt for “ The Littlest Outlaw” at the Cabot 
Cinema, Filton. He arranged with the post office 
at Bristol to have a real boy and a real pony 
* posted" to his cinema from the city. Cost, 
at one shilling a mile, came to about 4s, 6d. All 
the western papers gave the stunt good editorial 
and picture coverage and it was also mentioned 
on the BBC 

Another manager to do a good job for the 
Blood Transfusion Service with “Doctor At 
Large"’ was H. Selwyn, Odeon, Hackney. A 
display was erected in the foyer with the aid of 
the local hospital. While basically serious, this 
balanced nicely with the film subject. A _ pro- 
logue to the trailer was used, with a white-cvated 
gent complete with saw and chisel and a nurse 
The same man also took part in a street stunt. 
Naturally, the hospital provided the main guests 
on opening night—which is apt, in view of the 
grand help many managers have received from 
such people 

The recent Scout jamboree took up a lot of 
space in the papers, so a special display to mark 
the event was a good idea—especially as it co- 
incided with the newsreel. George Bernard, 
Odeon, Luton, arranged one with his local troop 

and a most impressive exhibition it looks. 


E. A. Gislingham, Gaumont, Cheltenham, 
decided on a single line of publicity for the re- 
issue double bill “* Cockleshell Heroes */** From 
Here to Eternity.” He concentrated on the phrase 
*Two for the Price of One,” and special throw- 
aways were printed. Displays, too, had this slant, 
and he even got local traders to use the phrase 
in cooperative advertising 


On Parade 


The army life is still being seen in the cinemas, 
for “ The Stee! Bayonet’ hasn't yet finished its 
rounds G. Higham, Astoria, Finsbury Park, 
had a most impressive display, including a heavy 
girder bridge stretching almost the entire length 
of his foyer, plus all the usual equipment which 
still fascinates young and old alike. The show 
was linked with TA recruitment, 

I see that cadets still being invited to co- 
operate in campaigns. Another effort in which they 
formed the guard of honour was in connection 
with the showing of “ Yangste Incident” by 
A. G. Cattell, Regal, Torquay. At the gala open- 
ing, a band marched through the streets leading 
to the theatre and was inspected by the Principal 
of the Naval College at Dartmouth. Other items 
in the campaign, such as painting contests for the 
kids, foyer displays of model ships, and a bold 


front-of-house show also brought a fair press. 


Willesden « c a ts came out in force to help the 
ywing of “* Cockleshell Heroes” at the Grange, 
Kilburn. C. C. D. Woodman also had a good 
! r display of equipment and photos attended 
by the cad ress coverage including pictures 


gave this programme (a reissue) better publicity 
than it would normally get. 

A marine foyer display, this time for “ High 
Tide At Noon,” was mounted by Crombie, 
Palace, Aberdeen. While not strictly a naval dis- 
play, it was mounted by the local chandlers and 
gave the right atmosphere to the other film 
material in the foyer. Good press came from a 
stunt in which the papers were asked to find a 
reader who had relatives in Nova Scotia—the 
theatre agreeing to arrange and pay for a tele- 
hone call across the seas for the person involved. 
here were some nice advance plugs and, of 
course, photos of the person involved. In addi- 
tion there was some excellent editorial for the 
film itself. 

Another contest Dg run for “ The Fuzzy Pink 
Nightgown,” and C. F. Bower, Odeon, Barking, 
was helped by the local paper to find Barking’s 
Jane Russell. A lorry toured the town on which 
was a bed, complete with occupant in appropriate 
nightwear. This stunt would have done credit to 
any carnival. 


Skiffle Stunt 


When Nat Matthews gets his teeth into a cam- 
paign at the Ritz, Leyton, press inches add up 
thick and fast. This time it was for ** The Tommy 
Steele Story,” and his contest for a skiffle cup 
tickled the fancy of both his patrons and the local 
editor. The heats were spread over a nurober of 
nights and judges from some of the top jazz 
papers and bands gave Nat his share of national 
coverage. A really great editorial response came 
from the local papers, too. 

Many managers realise the value of newsreels 
with local appeal. Douglas Adams, Regal, Kirk- 
caldy, did not have a direct link, but as a party 
of girl guides were attending the World Jamboree 
from his town, he arranged a guides’ get-together 
to coincide with the newsreel item—which yielded 
47 inches of press. He gained another 50 inches 
for his minors’ birthday party and the Lord Pro- 
vost presented special badges to mark the occa- 
sion. Finally, for direct film advertising Mr. 
Adams had a full, well-arranged composite for 

*The Good Companions” plus another page for 
a fashion contest on the same film. 


In another stunt for “The Tommy Steele 
Story ""—this time linked directly with the film, 
in collaboration with the local record dealer 
A. P. C. Bridger, Ritz, Maidstone, arranged a 
contest in which, after see ng the film, patrons 
were asked to list the song titles in order of pre- 
ference. The prizes were, of course, the top- 
selling discs made by Steele. Decca allocated dis- 
play material, and the success of this contest was 
as phenomenal as that of the youngster himself. 
Good window displays were arranged and the 
local dance hall gave a plug to the songs. Third 
campaign on “ The Tommy Steele Story ” comes 
from E. C. Bigny, Playhouse, Colchester. The 
best feature of this, in my opinion, was the 
composite page ad. The local dance hall ran 
a special night linking with the coming film, and 
a foyer display had as its central motif a life- 
size cut-out of young Mr. Steele. 

R. L. Cook, Savoy, Swindon, used a clown in 
his street stunt fo: “Let's Be Happy.” This 

was linked with a contest for “The Happy 
Snap.” For “And Woman Was Created,”/ 

*Quatermass II,” the cinema's front-of-house 
made good use of the sensational material the 
renters provided for this seat-filling programme, 
and stunt newsbills were used on hoardings. 

A window-spotting contest for “Boy On A 
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Dolphin ” had over 29 traders co-opera This 
was part of the campaign by J. D. Wood, 
Essoldo, Brighton, and he used specia! ‘hrow- 


aways together with display ads. in the press to 
publicise the contest. 

Gerald Crossley started off with a bar« at his 
mew cinema, the Cabot, Bristol. For * Doctor 
At Large,” his prettiest nurse contest gained top- 
line press, which was well into the three-figure 
inchage. Bristol certainly has lovely nurses. 

At a recent review I saw the “ Island In The 
Sun’ exhibition mounted by Harry Pease at 
the Carlton, and it is good to see that some 
of the national tie-ups are finding their way into 
other cinemas. 

Derek Cornforth, Futurist, Birmingham, sent de- 
tails of his tie-up with Singer sewing machine 
centres, which made top-line displays. This was 
linked at the theatre with the Modern Woman's 
“Island In The Sun” dress that I mentioned in 
the renters’ campaigns, and two ladies were in 
attendance to give advice on how to make the 
dress. A special folder on the film and Singer's 
sewing machines was jointly produced and was 
a successful follow-through to the national cam- 
paign. 

A campaign with 27 different components gave 
an extra lift to * Doctor At Large ’’ when it was 
shown at the Odeon, Ashton-under-Lyne. J. R. 
Thompson arranged a foyer display in collabora- 
tion with the local hospital, complete with beds, 
Operating trolleys and a background of demon- 
stration models. The atmosphere was just right, 
and gained notice in the local press. Eye-testing 
cards as film plugs, laughing gas, and an array 
of fiendish operating instruments. posters on 
vans, overprinted handkerchiefs, sandwichboard 
men, window displays and composite page were 
just some of the angles exploited. 


“ Drango”’ and “ The Girl in the Black Silk 
Stockings’ were plugged by W. L. Webb, 
Gaumont, East Ham, by street stunts. He had 
a Confederate soldier on horseback touring 
around, and for the latter feature a sight that 
certainly stopped the crowds—a lady in black 
stockings. 

At his new theatre, Odeon, Reading, E. P. 
Wyeth has staried to get his Public Relations 
campaign going. An exhibition on NATO was 
opened by the Mayor with excellent press results 


At the Flood 


* High Tide At Noon” received good coverage 
in the campaigns organised by S. H. Bowen, 
Odeon, Newport. Here there was a contest for 
seascape photos which was supported by the local 
press, a stunt of a man and a girl in fishing outfit, 
a motor launch on the river with film banner 
and a good selection of shop and window dis- 
plays. 

For “The Day They Gave Babies Away.” 
D. G. M. Frankland, Gaumont, Darlington, used 
the popular stunt of giving away jelly babies 
bags. The press contest was for the bonniest baby. 
and the editorial on this was first rate. Local 
traders supported the prize list and also 
window space. 

“ Oklahoma! ” offers a wide variety of ide: 
street stunts and C. C. Close, of the Gaum 
Bristol, was not lagging in his efforts to g!v 
full coverage. Not only did a horse and cow 
gallop through the town, but there was als 
buggy to stop the crowd. There was a wide ra 
of display cards for general distribution, and 
some useful publicity was gained at the Noth 
Somerset Show. 


On the PR side H. W. Pearce, Odeon, Bo 
managed to get feature coverage on his jo! 
his local paper. It was a well-balanced ar 
which should do much to maintain the statu 
the cinema in his district. 

They “gave babies away” at Brighton, 
recently all Pat Taylor, of the Regent, also 
a £1,000 contest. This made me sit up—but i 
can work it out for yourself when you know t 
the prizes were premium bonds! In fact, fat 
rather than babies made the focal point of 
contest. In a local ballroom, nylons were offer 4 
as bait in a lovcly legs contest. All round, | '¢ 
campaign got some good press and kept 
theatre’s name well in front of the public. 


Paul Ratcliffe, Rex, Hanworth, got his the 
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into the news by staging the finals of the local 
carnival queen contest. 

_A gesture that paid off in two ways—to the 
cinema in press mention and to the recipients in 
a great deal of pleasure—was the main item in 
“The Good Companions ” campaign at the Ritz, 
Market Harborough. F. Simpson, with the aid 
of the local papers, sought out youngsters to act 
as good companions to other less fortunate child- 
ren at the local orphanage. A good response was 
received—and the prestige of the cinema boosted. 


Nursing Again 


Another top-line display with the nursing slant 
for “Doctor At Large ” was arranged by S, 
Sanders, Gaumont, Yeovil. This time the 
emphasis was on road safety and what the nurs- 
ing service does when accidents occur. Another 
display showed other causes of accidents and 
illustrated the work of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade. There was good press coverage of the 
entire effort and a visit from the mayor. 

Some of the best window displays I have seen 
for some time were arranged by R. C. Wilmot, 
Odeon, Newcastle, for “Funny Face.” Most 
were complete windows, and again Mr. Wilmot 
proved that economy in layout and simple 
presentation gains better impact and appeal than 
the fussy arrangements. 

Street stunts have been coming back into 
favour during the summer months and W. I 
Webb, Gaumont, East Ham, used a double act 
for his double bill. For “ The Oklahoman” and 
* That Woman Opposite’ a couple toured the 


town appropriately dressed and distributing 
leaflets. 
R. Todd, Odeon, Blackpool, used the 


“ wanted * motif for “Interpol” to good effect 
in the press and on poster sites. He also used 
the press for the gimmick of giving a letter of 
the title each night of the week, linking it with 
other intriguing film matter to make a tempting 
invitation. 

The Miss Dairy Queen contest in Middles- 
brough, brought to the Odeon by D. Stead, was 
a good example of public relations. This 
national contest organised by the Milk Marketing 
Board has national coverage in a big way 

So the Odeon had equal billing with the subject 
in all the special advertising and came out very 
well in editorial coverage too, 

With road reconstruction work almost sur- 
rounding the Scala, Birmingham, Jim Court 
decided to use it in the service of film advertising. 
Next door to a large excavation area he crected 
a large sign in Dayglo. This informed the public 
that the Scala “keeps digging ‘em up” and that 
the “* Attack of the Crab Monsters” was on its 
way! As traffic was obliged to move very 
slowly, the sign was assured of thorough reader- 
ship and maximum impact. 


Composite Clicks 


A very good composite was arranged by the 
Gaumont, Bournemouth, for “Fire Down 
Below.” In E. Barry’s report I also noticed a 
good double bill display on the front-of-house 
for “* Bachelor Party ’/** Monkey On My Back.” 
This showed again that good type and layout can 
do wonders for an otherwise ordinary announce- 
ment. 

A. Cooper, Ritz, Hyde. gained some good press 
in a search for “ Good Companions.” He found 
the town’s oldest married couple and made them 
guests. 

J. W. Doran, A/M, Regal, Harrogate, had 
civic heads as guests on his opening night of 
“Carry On Admiral.” In the foyer he built a 
large model ship, while a fine guard of honour 
was provided. Recruiting for the Navy was also 
brought into the campaign, which included a 
number of window displays. 

The old do-it-yourself entertainment often 
proves more successful than the more costly, 
streamlined effort. H, A. Robertson, Regal. West 
Norwood. had some outstanding press for a 
talent contest. with skiffle boys well to the fore 
Cinema variety and Friday amateur nights used 
to be a big thing before the war, and this is a 
good example of the modern slant on the live 
show. 
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The Showman AlsoCommends... 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of credits 


ALEXANDER, K. R., A/M, Odeon, Wolverhampton: 
Pay the Devil. Amerena, P. C., Odeon, Ramsgate 
Fortune is a Woman, Ill Met by Moonlight (2) 


BAKER, G. J., Gaumont, Manchester: Fire Down 
Below, The Incredible Shrinking Man (2) Beasley, 
E. F., Grange, Dagenham: Twelve Angry Men 
Beech, J. G. Gaumont, Ilfracombe: High Tide at 
Noon. Beetles, B. W., Odeon, Manchester: Man 
Afraid. Blease, G. B., Odeon, Bury: The Admirable 


Crichton Bridger, A. P. C., Ritz, Maidstone: The 
Spirit of St. Louis. Brooker, W. E., Odeon, I!ford 
Twelve Angry Men. Brown, A., A/M, Regal, Hu!! 
Stampeded. Brown, J. A., Gaumont, St. Albans 
The Oklahoman Browne, P. G., Odeon, Kenton: 
Twelve Angry Men. Bullock, J. D., A/M, Broad- 
way, Eccles: Carry on, Admiral, Doctor at Large, 
The Smallest Show on Earth, Sitampeded (4) 

CALLANDER, D., Vandyck, Bristol: Stampeded, The 
Curse of Frankenstein (2). Campbell, H. S., Odeon, 
Edgware Road: Press publicity Campbell, J. G., 
Regal, Coatbridge: Stampeded. Chantrey, G. M., 
Gaumont, Cardiff: The Incredible Shrinking Man 
Churcher, A, R., Odeon, Woolwich: The Unholy 
Wile Clark, A., Odeon, Bridgwater: True as a 
Turtle. Clark, J. D., Odeon, Bradford: Man Afraid, 
Iwelve Angry Men (2). Close, G. C., Gaumont, 
Brisio!: Fire Down Below, Time Without Pity (2) 
Cobb, L., Odeon, Twickenham: Twelve Angry Men 
Cockburn, R, C., Odeon, Skipton: Doctor at Large 
Coombes, D. H., A/M, Empire. Coventry: The Gir! 
He Left Behind. Craig, B. I., Odeon, Cardiff: Grand 
National newsreel Crooks, M., Odeon, Horsham 
Brothers in Law 

DAWSON, A. E., Odeon. 
Turtle, The Steel Bayonet (2) 
Hall, Newcastle 
mont, Exeter 


Darlington: True as a 

Docherty, C., Queen's 
Public relations. Dwyer, C., Gau- 
Press publicity 


ESLICK, Miss E., Odeon, Bromiley: Interpol Ewin, 
T., A/M, Ritz, Oxford: Stampeded 
FISHER, J. B.. Regal, Hul!: Carry on, Admiral 


Francis, D., Odeon, Westbourne Grove 
Mer Furness, R. L.. Odeon 
Devil 

GHISLETTA, A. M., Odeon, Penge: Theatre publicity 
Gimson, C. D., Odeon, Whalebone Lane: The Happy 
Road. Gislingham, E. A., Gaumont, Cheltenham: The 
Secret Place. Gordon, R. E., Odeon, Lianelly: Grand 
Nationa! newsreel. Goss, R. P., Gaumont, Chorlton 
The Secret Place Gray, K. J., Ritz, Aldershot 
Public relations, The Curse of Frankenstein, Stam- 
peded. The Smallest Show on Earth, children’s club 
(5S). Green, G. J., Odeon, Chorley: Interpo 

HACKETT, W. J., Odeon, Southgate Interpol. 
Hainge, E. D., Odeon, Birmingham: Interpol, For- 
tune is a Woman, High Tide at Noon, Twelve Angry 
Men (4) Hall, W. A. C., Capitol, Cardiff: High 
Tide at Noon. Hann, K. B. S., Gaumont, Lewisham 
Doctor at Large. Hardy, D., Odeon, Lincoln: Doctor 
at Large Henderson, W, S. I., Picture House, 
Dennistoun: Three Men in a Boat, Baby Doll (2) 


Twelve Angry 
Warrington: Pay the 


Holroyd-Doveton, J. D., Gaumont, Swindon: Public 
relations Hornblow, B. V.. Picture House, Aston 
Cross: Interpol. Brothers in Law (2). Horrex. C. B.. 
Majestic, King’s Lynn: Children’s club Howes, 


G. A.. Gaumont, Salisbury The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. Hunter, C., A/M, Gaumont, Liverpool 
Fire Down Below, The Incredible Shrinking Man 
(2). Hurt, G. W., Gaumont, Finchle Fear Strikes 
Out 
INGRAM, W.. New Savoy, Glasgow: The Secret Place 
ockleshe!! Heroes, The Oklahoman (3 


( 
KEMP, W., Gaumont m Here to 


Eternity Key, L., The Tommy 
Steele Story, Carry on, 

LAMB, W. A. S., Cinema, Wishaw: Battle Hymn 
Lambert, W. E. P.. Odeon, Kingston: Man Afraid 
Lane. R.. Gaumont. Acton: Fire Down Below 
Larrosa, E.. Gaumont, Bootle: Doctor at Large, 
Mam ‘se Striptease (2) Lawrie. W., Rega 
Greenock: Stampeded. The Good Companions, War 
ind Pea (3) Laybourne, H., Odeon. Southsea 
Man Afraid Lee, J.. Odeon, Yeovil: Fortune is a 
Woman Lee, N.. A/M. Ritz, Clapton: The Girl 
He Left Behind. Let’s be Happy (2). Lewis, H. E., 
Odeon. Corby: D r at Large Lewis, M.,. Odeon. 
Po Talbot Lisbon Lockyer, W., Gaumont 
Barnsle Time Without Pity Lorimer, W. R., 
Odeon, Rutherglen: Davy Crockett and the River 
Pirates, M r Corv 

MACDONALD, J. A., Rembrandt, Fw Carry on 
Admira The Tommy Steele Story ( Macleod, 


Glasgow: The Smallest Show on 


D. 3. ¢ seum 


Farth, Stampeded (2). Major, R., Rex, Farnborough 
True as a Turtle. Mapes, G. R.. Imperial, Walsall 
Four Girls in Town. Garden of Eden (2). Martin, 


L. A., Gaumont, Romford: Dran Mason, J. A.. 
A/M. Rega Hour Let's be Happy. Carry on 
Admira The Tommy Steele Story And Woman 
Was Created. pub relations (5) Melver, R. C.., 
Odeon As Dav Crockett and the River 


Pirates. McPhail, D., Odeon, Greenock: Fortune is 
» Woman Meyrick. W. H., Ode Hatfield: Il 
Met By Moon Oklahoma (2) Milborrow, K.. 
Odeon, Crovd Miller, R.. Gaumont 


Interp 


Aberdeen: Public relations Mills, P. J., Gaumont, 
Liverpool: The Garment Jungie, Valerie, Fear Strikes 
Out (3). Mitchell, A. R., A/M, Gaumont, Glasgow 


The Secret Place Moncur, J. B., A/M, Odeon, 
Barrow: High Tide at Noon Moorse, M. S., Gau- 
mont, Doncaster: The Silent World, Stage Show (2). 
Murray, F. C., Odeon, Surbiton: The Tattered Dress. 
Murray, M. J., Odeon, Islington: Twelve Angry Men. 


NEGUS, R. D., Odeon, Henley-on-Thames: Oklahoma 


PAIN, G. J., Gaumont, Glasgow 


Nightingale, 


Admirabie 


Tammy 
Blackpoo The 


Newmaa, G., Capitol, Leith 
B. R.. A/M, Odeon, 
Crichton 

Cockleshell Heroes, 
The Oklahoman, Time Without Pity (3) Parker, 
R. W., Savoy, Exeter: Let's be Happy Pareezer, 
A. L., Odeon, Bognor Regis: Doctor at Large, The 
Passionate Stranger (2) Parry, G. C,., Gaumont, 
Edgware Road: Children’s club. Pass, D. H., Odeon, 
Dudley: Anastasia. Paxton, D. P. W., A/M, Picture 
House, Edgbaston: The Tommy Steele Story Payne, 
- D., Gaumont Stratford Doctor at Large. 
Pearce, H. W., Odeon, Boston: Theatre pubticity. 
Pierrepont, E., Luxor, Eastbourne: These Dangerous 


Years, Yangtse Incident, The Spirit of St. Louis (3) 
Pieterson, F. W., Angel, Islington: Twelve Angry 
Men Plummer, A.. Odeon, Park Roval: Twelve 
Angry Men Powell, B. H., Odeon, Norwich 


Brothers in Law Prescott, W., Savoy, Si. Helens 
These Dangerous Years, Davy Crockett and the River 
Pirates (2) Priston, D., A/M, Odeon, St. Austell 
Hell Drivers. Pryor, W., Odeon, Aberdeen: Fortune 
is a Woman, Davy Crockett and the River Pirates (2) 


RAMSDEN, G. S., Rega!, Paisley: The Smallest Show 


SALTER, F. W., Gaumont, 


T 


< 


Reed, C. H., A/M 
Reed, P., Odeon 


on Earth 
Stage show 


Gaumont, Dundee 
Portsmouth: The 


Admirable Crichton. Riddiford, E. G., Elite, Wim- 
biedon: The Smallest Show on Earth, The Good Com- 
panions, The Curse of Frankenstein, Giant. Rock, 


Rock, Rock (5) 


Doctor at Large 


Rintoul, D., Gaumont, Grimsby 
Robrup, S., Empire, Darlington 


Street of Sinners. Richmond, F. J., Odeon, Lough- 
borough: The Fuzzy Pink Nighigown Roberts, 
C. W., Odeon, Wrexham: True as a Turtle, Mam'selle 
Striptease (2). Roberts, D. G.. Gaumont, Glasgow 


Doctor at Large Roberts, R. B.. Odeon 
Wycombe: High Tide at Noon 


High 
Roberts, W., Capitol, 


Wallasey: The Tattered Dress, public relations, press 
publicity (3) Robinson, F. S., Odeon, Stepney 
Twelve Angry Men. Rogers, H. 0., Odeon, Bishop 


Auckland: Battle Hymn, Funny 

(3) Romaine, R., Ritz, Leeds: Newsree! publicity, 

The Smallest Show or Earth (2). Rose, C. 1., Odeon, 

Watford: Twelve Ansry Men. The Stee! Bayonet (2) 
M l 


Face, Mister Cory 


om, I. Regal, Colchester: Funny Face 
Russell, J. B.. Empire. Dundee: Ii} Met by Moon 
light, The Passionate Stranger, theatre publicity 


Fortune is a Woman (4) Rumble, P. J., A/M, 
Palladium, Ealing: The Bachelor Party 

Sutton: Doctor at Large, 
The Oklahoman (2). Samways, D. J., A/M, Odeon, 
Kettering: Brothers in Law. Scott, R., Plaza, Govan 


My Wife’s Family, Rock, Rock, Rock, Giant (3) 
Scott, R. A., Rex, Norbury: Theatre publicity, And 


Woman Was Created, children’s club, public relations 
(4) Scott-Buccleuch, N., Lonsdale, Carlisle: The 
Admirable Crichton. Serrefl, R.. Gaumont, Chester- 
field: Public relations. Sewell, G. E., Odeon, Rom- 
ford: Funny Face Sharples, D. E.. Odeon, Wey 
mouth: The Admirable Crichton Shatwell, H. V., 
Gaumont, Halifax: The Day They Gave Babies Away 
Shaxted, W. T., Gaumont, Burton-on-Trent: Appoint- 
” 


ment with a Shadow, Cockleshe Her (2) 
Shepheard, G. H., Odeon, Halifax: Theatre publicity 
Shepheard, G. H., Odeon. Kettering: Grand National 


newsreel! Short, T. D., Riaho, Southampton 


Tammy Silander, H., Pay n, Read Monster 
from Green He Skinner, J.. Regent. Edinburgh 
Doctor at Large Smidmore, F, J... Od Man- 
chester The Admirable Crichton, Interpo Man 
Afraid (3 Smith, K., Odeon, Dund Ill Met by 
Moonligh Spary. G. H. W., Gaum Bradford 
The Dav They Gave Babies Away, The Monte Carlo 
Siory (2). Stansfield, G., Gaumont, Harrogate: Fire 
Down Below Stead, D.. Odeon. Middlesbrough 
High Tide at Noon, Mister Cory (2) Stevens, B., 
A/M. Lyric, Wellingborough: Davy Crockett and the 
River Pirates Stevenson, P. C., Rialt Brighton 


The Good Companions 
Battle Hymn 
AYLOR, E. M.. Odeon, Hinckley: Brot! 
Taylor, R., Regent, Brighton: Theat 
Thomson, A., Astor. Glassow: Ho 
Thomson, W. Y.. A M. Occ 

n Law Todd, R., Odeon, Bla 


Stewart, P. A., Odeo 


ind the 
cture House 
hildren’s club (2) roll, W. J., 


AN-POOSS, D., A/M. Carlton, Boscombe: War and 


Peace, Yangtse Incident. Let's be Happy 3) Vere, 
F. R., Carlion, Boscombx The Prince and the Show 
girl, children’s club (2 Vernall, E. R., Gaumont 
Barnet: Cockleshe!! Hero 
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MANAGEMENT 


WE'VE heard a great deal recently about smok- 
ing in cinemas. Many managers must have been 
tollowing the various reports of experiments in 
“ non-smoking "’ sessions. 

I think the idea of selecting certain days or per. 
formances when *“* No Smoking ”’ is to be the rule 
should be dropped, simply because there’s no 
reason why any one day or performance should 
be better than another for the non-smokers. 

How many managers in the past few years have 
really listened to complaints about smoking in the 
auditorium? 1 don't mean those coming from 
the old lady who is sitting behind the gent with 
a smelly pipe, but those raised by quite reasonable 

cople, including doctors, on the general effect on 
Pealth and enjoyment in the confined space of a 
cinema. 

Take a tour in the winter months around the 
cinema after the last house has gone and you will 
find an atmosphere that could be cut with a 
knife. As you might imagine, this sort of thing 
isn’t much pleasure for a person with a weak 
chest; indeed, it isn’t pleasant even for those 
who do smoke. 

What in fact are the advantages in banning 
smoking? There are quite a few. There's a better 
picture from the visibility point of view, less 
deterioration of the screen, less damage to seats 
and fittings—and, of course, greater pleasure for 
those who don't smoke. 

The main disadvantage is the theoretical Joss in 
patronage of those who want to smoke and there- 
fore will boycott the films. But is there any evid- 
ence to support this latter theory? 

Obviously, those managers who are convinced 
that a smoking ban would stop people from com- 
ing to the cinema should do without the ban. On 
the other hand, many managers are sure that 
patronage would not be lost, and that, moreover, 
the general gains from the audience's point of 
view would outweigh this consideration. To 
them I say: why not try the ban and see? 


‘Drag’ in Interval 


Those who do decide to introduce the ban 
should earnestly consider having an interval in 
which smokers could get out of the auditorium 
and have a drag to their heart's content. Indeed. 
this feature might be built up into something that 
would help to make a visit to the cinema some- 
thing a hit more special than it is today. 

Finally, let us be clear on one point. As with 
all other controversies about cinema management 
and the constant battle for increased patronage, 
the final answer is this: no matter what restric- 
trons you put in their path, you will always get 
people coming to see a good film. And con- 
versely, even the offer of a free glass of stout 
is not sufficient inducement to a person who 
knows that though he may quench his thirst he 
is going to be horribly bored by the so-called 
entertainment. 


Definite slant 


The idea of booking seats for definite perform- 
ances could, I'm sure, be made much more attrac- 
tive to patrons, and it would take cinema out of 
the casual entertainment class which it shares 
with TV. Indeed, this could be given a definite 
slant in cinema advertising to get patrons into 
the habit of thinking of films as a rather more 
speeial entertainment medium than they consider 
it at present. Too many people regard our 
theatres as places in which they can kill an hour 
or two between engagements, and the sooner we 
get rid of this attitude, the better. 


At all events, I'm sure that the days of 
continuous performances are numbered how- 
ever hard this fact may be to. swallow. 
The future cinema, I believe, will be a 
place where, during intervals between pro- 


grammes, the patron can smoke a cigarette 
and enjoy a drink in the lounge, with far more 
comfort and better facilities than there are in 
the live theatre. Moreover, this change in the 
running of cinemas will do away with the nuisance 
of queues, while managers will know the success 
or failure of their programmes by moncy taken in 
advance bookings. 
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raws a Bead and Hits His 
' tA 
Teahouse“ Target 
SOME of the staff of the Ritz, Romford, must _—_ assistant manager A. Brown of the Regal, Hull, 


have been beady-eyed when manager S. Harvey 
decided on his campaign for ** The Teahouse of 
the August Moon.” He wanted a first-class foyer 
display that included a teahouse and a curtain 
of Japanese beads—which proved a problem. 

It was decided to make the beads, so a 
“Heath Robinson” machine was constructed. 
Rolls of old wallpaper were cut into strips and 
passed through the machine, which turned out 
the desired product. Forty strings were pro- 
duced having over 2,500 beads. 

Japanese tea services, furniture and cushions, 
together with budgerigars, were loaned to create 
the correct atmosphere and a scenic artist from 
an opposition theatre gave his services to paint a 
10 ft. x 5 ft. panoramic scene. A member of 
the staff attired as a geisha girl was always avail- 
able to attend to honourable patrons. 

Previous attempts to place a publicity gimmick 
in the Romford market had failed, but permission 
was obtained for this film. The entire teahouse 


MORE MGM CREDITS 


* Designing Woman.”’—H. E. Benzeval, Regal, 
Derby; L. H. Pigg, A/M, Elite, Middlesbrough; D. 
MacPherson, A/M, Rialto, Maidenhead. 

“Ten Thousand Bedrooms.”’—R. Romaine, Ritz, 
Leeds; J. Dunachie, Regal, Glasgow; J. B. Fisher, 
Regal, Hull. 

“ This Could Be the Night.”.—H. E. Benzeval, 
Regal, Derby; B. S. Tooke, A/M, Playhoyse, Col- 
chester. 

**Man in the Sky.**—A. K. Sims, Ritz, Thirsk; 
E. Wicks, Whitehall, Rotherham 

** Jalie.."—-A. W. Seddon, Ritz, Belfast. 

** Teahouse of the August Moon.”’—F 
A/M, Savoy, Brighton. 

*“ Guys and Dolls.”"—D. Haigh, Palace, Heck- 
mondwike. 


C. Young, 


*“* Wings of Eagles.."—A. W. Seddon, Ritz, 
Belfast. 
“Friendly Persuasion.’’—1 Askew, Savoy, 
Coline 


with furnishings was erected and samples of 
Mazawattee tea handed to shoppers. 

One thousand heralds inviting people to view 
Romford’s first oriental teahouse at the Ritz were 
distributed via mnewsvendors’ deliveries and 
several window displays linked with Mazawattee 
were obtained with the help of the tea company 
representative. A painting competition block 
was placed in the Harold Hill Independent and 
a press photograph with editorial appeared in the 
Romford Recorder. 

Assistant manager P. J. Cordier decided to 
concentrate on the road safety angle for his “‘ The 
Happy Road” campaign at the Regal, Oxford. 
The road safety officer of Oxford was enthusiastic 
and assisted with 30 window displays featuring 
complete credits together with posters reading: 
“Make this your Happy Road, etc....” These 
were placed on free sites. There were many 
other novelties including cut-out buses, bicycle 
pennants, painting books and maps. 

One thousand safety badges, obtained free, 
were given to the theatre minors prior to play- 
date, and the police arranged a cycle proficiency 
test which proved very popular with the children. 
A local entertainer paraded the town in costume, 
complete with sandwich board. 

A foyer display was arranged in advance of 
playdate and a giant canopy display dominated 
the front-of-house. 

A tie-up with the local ATC was obtained by 


for “ Wings of Eagles."” The ATC band marched 
through the town and gave a performance on the 
stage each evening, creating favourable comments 
from patrons and resulting in a photograph with 
editorial in the local press. 

One hundred and fifty pounds-worth of model 
aircraft was loaned for an attractive foyer dis- 
play, while a second tie-up was obtained with a 
local model shop that gave a solus spot in Hull 
railway station. A banner was placed near the 
station entrance and extra double-crowns were 
posted. 

A recording was made giving film, theatre and 
playdate and used by the Hull Phonodiary with 
a listening public of 6,000. One thousand throw- 
aways were distributed and slides were shown 
prior to the week of screening. 

Citizens of Southampton saw a geisha girl 
banging the big drum as part of assistant manager 
P. i Guner comprehensive campaign for “ The 
Teahouse of the 
Southampton. 

Street exploitation consisted of theatre staff 
dressed as geisha girls walking around town 
carrying publicity boards listing complete 
credits. This stunt was changed each day, the 
girls carrying overpainted umbrellas, holding 
sandwich boards, touring with a rickshaw and 
parading in the canteal During all of these 
excursions, visits were made to busy sections of 
the town and places of interest. 

A bicycle with cards attached to the wheels 
and frame was ridden to outlying districts by a 
girl in eastern costume, complete with outriders. 
A local stockist of Vespa scooters carried out a 
similar idea, supplying rider and scooter. 


ugust Moon”’ at the Forum, 


Window Giri 


Young ladies in windows are usually eye- 
catching, so Mr. Graves placed an attractive girl 
in a bed in a leading furniture store. The tie-in 
copy reading ** Just wanted to draw your attention 
to...” then followed complete credits. 


Full use was made of the Mazawattee Tea tiec- 
up with over 50 windows being dressed, thousands 
of samples of tea distributed in the town, a special 
tea party for the old folks and a sales kiosk trans- 
iormed into a teahouse. 

The theatre was not forgotten. There were 
geisha girl cut-outs on the doors, all signs were 
written Japanese style, eastern music was played 
through speakers placed under the omepy and 
special lighting effects were installed by the pro- 
jectionists. To a the theatre the right atmos- 
phere during playweek, the female staff were 
attired in eastern costumes. 

Other ideas carried out consisted of visits 
youth clubs, a teahouse dance, displays wi!) 
music shops, distribution of flowers to patrons 
and advance announcements before playdate. 

The staff and particularly chief projectionist 
Gillingham gave their wholehearted effort during 
this campaign. 

Manager L. J. Brown, of the Rex, Leytonsto 
had 1,000 throwaways inserted in local n¢ 
agents’ deliveries as part of his campaign 
* Something of Value.” 

Window displays were secured with shops selling 
books, flowers and holiday tours, while bo.- 
office cards were delivered to hotels, gara 
film clubs and factory canteens. 

The front-of-house was decorated with cut-o 
and the film was plugged in the theatre in adva! 
of playdate. 


| SHIP CARBONS | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | THEATRE SEATS 


Sakae ware <4". | BY AUCTION 


FOR SALE & WANTED © 1/- Pretty 
Caps. 24. per word extra. Box Nos. 1/- extra. 
All Classified Advertisements must be 
prepaid (except approved accounts). 


By Order of the 
Kinematograph Weekly, nt 98, Long Acre, 
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Telephone : TEMple’ Bar 2468, Ext. ad | CINEMA CINEMA | 


SITUATIONS VACANT Higher Bridge Street Mostyn Street 
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In 2 
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thank « achait® ‘ 
t 


MLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND 
STOCK LISTS WITH PLEASURE 


| 
for Junior .-Y — s Position The above yundly constructed well 
in important est End cinema.—Fullest N = : ° 77 t sh on t » 
details in confidence to Z., Box 614, Soundly established. Well a pe tnd : uP ped ¢ — cae | 
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MANAGER for small cinema in Seating 1250. The property of £725 per annum Clissold 2988 
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disciplinarian, have initiative and be ‘ a ‘ 29¢e 
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tograph a going concern with 
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ees wel At the Imperial Hotel, Llandudno 
(Subject to Ballroom Tenancy 
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cinema. Flat provided. Suitable position ’ Solicitors : at 3 p.m. 
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ree cen, Soares CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD 
Television, in Belfast Must be fully MESSRS *? 
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the production of sequences. documentary 
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involves direction and working under 
jirection Initiative cal versatility 
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essential Know! edge of “Northern 
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higher if aatibedions. exceptional) ). rising ; ‘ 
by five annual increments to £1, 3¢ 65 p.a Telephone GERrard 2504 (10 lines) Telegrams: Faddist, London 1D. 
max.—Requests for application forms 


(enclosing addressed envelope and qu 1g 
reference G.350 K.W.) should 


House, London wil thin five = vs SITUATIONS WANTED POSTERS SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 


BBC requires Film Recordist Tele- | ry TECHNICAL 
vision, in Belfast. Will be responsible for ( HI EF/ELECTRICIAN seeks position CINEMA AND THEATRE POSTERS } “¢ 
operation of mobile  sound-on-film | neyo Somerset. Cornwall; highes: | A special service catering for cinemas e9 Hanover St., 
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and experience of modern sound-on-film Ki nematograph Weckly delivery.—Send now for details to LOVE- Tel.: 754 
technique in both photographi and RIDGE POSTER STUDIOS, 19 TAFF 
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MANAGEMENT 


WE'VE heard a great deal recently about smok- 
ing in cinemas, Many managers must have been 
tollowing the various reports of experiments in 
“ non-smoking "’ sessions. 

I think the idea of selecting certain days or per. 
formances when “* No Smoking ” is to be the rule 
should be dropped, simply because there’s no 
reason why any one day or performance should 
be better than another for the non-smokers. 

How many managers in the past few years have 
really listened to complaints about smoking in the 
auditorium? 1 don’t mean those coming from 
the old lady who is sitting behind the gent with 
a smelly pipe, but those raised by quite reasonable 

eople, including doctors, on the general effect on 
Pealth and enjoyment in the confined space of a 
cinema. 

Take a tour in the winter months around the 
cinema after the last house has gone and you will 
find an aimosphere that could be cut with a 
knife. As you might imagine, this sort of thing 
isn’t much pleasure for a person with a weak 
chest; indeed, it isn’t pleasant even for those 
who do smoke. 

What in fact are the advantages in banning 
smoking? There are quite a few. There's a better 
picture from the visibility point of view, less 
deterioration of the screen, less damage to seats 
and fittings—and, of course, greater pleasure for 
those who don't smoke. 

The main disadvantage is the theoretical Joss in 
patronage of those who want to smoke and there- 
fore will boycott the films. But is there any evid- 
ence to support this latter theory? 

Obviously, those managers who are convinced 
that a smoking ban would stop people from com- 
ing to the cinema should do without the ban. On 
the other hand, many managers are sure that 
patronage would not be lost, and that, moreover, 
the general gains from the audience's point of 
view would outweigh this consideration. To 
them I say: why not try the ban and see? 


‘Drag’ in Interval 


Those who do decide to introduce the ban 
should earnestly consider having an interval in 
which smokers could get out of the auditorium 
and have a drag to their heart’s content. Indeed, 
this feature might be built up into something that 
would help to make a visit to the cinema some- 
thing a2 hit more special than it is today. 

Finally, let us be clear on one point. As with 
all other controversies about cinema management 
and the constant battle for increased patronage, 
the final answer is this: no matter what restric- 
trons you put in their path, you will always get 
people coming to sée a good film. And con- 
versely, even the offer of a free glass of stout 
is not sufficient inducement to a person who 
knows that though he may quench his thirst he 
is going to be horribly bored by the so-called 
entertainment. 


Definite slant 


The idea of booking seats for definite perform- 
ances could, I'm sure, be made much more attrac- 
tive to patrons, and it would take cinema out of 
the casual entertainment class which it shares 
with TV. Indeed, this could be given a definite 
slant in cinema advertising to get patrons into 
the habit of thinking of films as a rather more 
speeial entertainment medium than they consider 
it at present. Too many people regard our 
theatres as places in which they can kill an hour 
or two between engagements, and the sooner we 
get rid of this attitude, the better. 


At all events, I'm sure that the days of 
continuous performances are numbered how- 
ever hard this fact may be to. swallow. 
The future cinema, I believe, will be a 
place where, during intervals between pro- 
grammes, the patron can smoke a cigarette 


and enjoy a drink in the lounge, with far more 
comfort and better facilities than there are in 
the live theatre. Moreover, this change in the 
running of cinemas will do away with the nuisance 
of queues, while managers will know the success 
or failure of their programmes by moncy taken in 
advance bookings. 


cae 
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Draws a Bead and Hits His 
‘Teahouse Target 


SOME of the staff of the Ritz, Romford, must 
have been beady-eyed when manager S. Harvey 
decided on his campaign for “* The Teahouse of 
the August Moon.”’ He wanted a first-class foyer 
display that included a teahouse and a curtain 
of Japanese beads—which proved a problem. 

It was decided to make the beads, so a 
“Heath Robinson” machine was constructed. 
Rolls of old wallpaper were cut into strips and 
passed through the machine, which turned out 
the desired product. Forty strings were pro- 
duced having over 2,500 beads. 

Japanese tea services, furniture and cushions, 
together with budgerigars, were loaned to create 
the correct atmosphere and a scenic artist from 
an opposition theatre gave his services to paint a 
10 ft. x 5 ft. panoramic scene. A member of 
the staff attired as a geisha girl was always avail- 
able to attend to honourable patrons, ; 

Previous attempts to place a publicity gimmick 
in the Romford market had failed, but permission 
was obtained for this film. The entire teahouse 


MORE MGM CREDITS 


** Designing Woman.”"—H. E. Benzeval, Regal, 
Derby; L. H. Pigg, A/M, Elite, Middiesbrough; D. 
MacPherson, A/M, Rialto, Maidenhead. 

“Ten Thousand Bedrooms.”’—R. Romaine, Ritz, 
Leeds; J. Dunachie, Regal, Glasgow; J. B. Fisher, 
Regal, Hull. 

“ This Could Be the Night.”-—H. E. Benzeval, 
Regal, Derby; B. S. Tooke, A/M, Playhouse, Col- 
chester. 

“*Man in the Sky.”’—A. K. Sims, Ritz, Thirsk; 
E. Wicks, Whitehall, Rotherham. 


** Jalie."—A. W. Seddon, Ritz, Belfast. 


** Teahouse of the August Moon.”*—F. C. Young, 
A/M, Savoy, Brighton. 


* Guys and Dolls.""—D. Haigh, Palace, Heck- 
mondwike. 


“Wings of Eagles...—A. W. Seddon, Ritz, 
Belfast. 
‘Friendly Persuasion.”"—-L. Askew, Savoy, 
Colne. 


with furnishings was erected and samples of 
Mazawattee tea handed to shoppers. 

One thousand heralds inviting people to view 
Romford’s first oriental teahouse at the Ritz were 
distributed via mewsvendors’ deliveries and 
several window displays linked with Mazawattee 
were obtained with the help of the tea company 
representative. A painting competition block 
was placed in the Harold Hill Independent and 
a press photograph with editorial appeared in the 
Romford Recorder. 

Assistant manager P. J. Cordier decided to 
concentrate on the road safety angle for his ‘“‘ The 
Happy Road’ campaign at the Regal, Oxford. 
The road safety officer of Oxford was enthusiastic 
and assisted with 30 window displays featuring 
complete credits together with posters reading: 
“ Make this your Happy Road, etc....° These 
were placed on free sites. There were many 
other novelties including cut-out buses, bicycle 
pennants, painting books and maps. 

One thousand safety badges, obtained free, 
were given to the theatre minors prior to play- 
date, and the police arranged a cycle proficiency 
test which proved very popular with the children. 
A local entertainer paraded the town in costume, 
complete with sandwich board. 

A foyer display was arranged in advance of 
playdate and a giant canopy display dominated 
the front-of-house. 

A tie-up with the local ATC was obtained by 


assistant manager A, Brown of the Regal, Hull, 
for * Wings of Eagles."" The ATC band marched 
through the town and gave a performance on the 
stage each evening, creating favourable comments 
from patrons and resulting in a photograph with 
editorial in the local press. 

One hundred and fifty pounds-worth of model 
aircraft was loaned for an attractive foyer dis. 
play, while a second tie-up was obtained with a 
local model shop that gave a solus spot in Hull 
railway station. A banner was placed near the 
station entrance and extra double-crowns were 
posted. 

A recording was made giving film, theatre and 
playdate and used by the Hull Phonodiary with 
a listening public of 6,000. One thousand throw- 
aways were distributed and slides were shown 
prior to the week of screening. 

Citizens of Southampton saw a geisha girl 
banging the big drum as part of assistant manager 
r. i. Gaover comprehensive campaign for “ The 
Teahouse of the August Moon” at the Forum, 
Southampton. 

Street exploitation consisted of theatre staff 
dressed as geisha girls walking around town 
carrying ublicity boards listing complete 
credits. This stunt was changed each day, the 
girls carrying overpainted umbrellas, holding 
sandwich boards, touring with a rickshaw and 
parading in the Fm om During all of these 
excursions, visits were made to busy sections of 
the town and places of interest. 

A bicycle with cards attached to the wheels 
and frame was ridden to outlying districts by a 
girl in eastern costume, complete with outriders. 
A local stockist of Vespa scooters carried out a 
similar idea, supplying rider and scooter. 


Window Girl 


Young ladies in windows are usually eye- 
catching, so Mr. Graves placed an attractive girl 
in a bed in a leading furniture store. The tie-in 
copy reading “* Just wanted to draw your attention 
to...” then followed complete credits. 


Full use was made of the Mazawattee Tea tie- 
up with over 50 windows being dressed, thousands 
of samples of tea distributed in the town, a special 
tea party for the old folks and a sales kiosk trans- 
iormed into a teahouse. 

The theatre was not forgotten. There were 
geisha girl cut-outs on the doors, all signs were 
written Japanese style, eastern music was played 
through speakers placed under the canopy and 
special lighting effects were installed by the pro- 
jectionists. © give the theatre the right atmos- 
phere during playweek, the female staff were 
attired in eastern costumes. 

Other ideas carried out consisted of visits to 
youth clubs, a teahouse dance, displays with 
music shops, distribution of flowers to patrons 
and advance announcements before playdate. 

The staff and particularly chief projectionist R. 
Gillingham gave their wholchearted effort during 
this campaign. 

Manager L. J. Brown, of the Rex, Leytonst nc, 
had 1,000 throwaways inserted in local mows 
agents’ deliveries as part of his campaign ‘oF 
“Something of Value.” 

Window displays were secured with shops se!’ ng 
books, flowers and holiday tours, while box- 
office cards were delivered to hotels, gar. -5; 
film clubs and factory canteens. 

The front-of-house was decorated with cut-'''s 
and the film was plugged im the theatre in adv 
of playdate. 
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Telephone : TEMple Bar 2468. Ext. 271 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


INTELLIGENT 
for Junior Assistant Manager's 
in important West End cinema.—Fullest 
details in confidence to Box 614, 
mnapenenbtatiindst Weekly. 


young man required 


position 


MANAGER 
Sussex, near 
disciplinarian, have initiative and be 
publicity minded.—Details of past experi- 
ence and posts held during the past five 


small 
Must 


for 
coast. 


cinema in 
be keen, 


years, and salary required to F., Box 620 
Kinematograph Weekly 

MANAGER and Assistant for smal! 
West End cinemas.—t Box 619, Kine- 
matograph Weekly 

MANAGER /OPERATOR for village 


cinema. Flat provided. Suitable position 
for semi-retired or reliable person looking 
for a comfortable position. Sussex area 
Interview in Cheltenham.—Apply G., 
Box 621, Kinematograph Weekly 


BBC requires two F 
Television, in Belf 
experienced in oper 
3S«mm. and 16-mm fil m cameras used n 
the production of sequences, documentary 
films and magazine subjects Work 
involves direction and working under 
direction Initiative, technical versatil 
wide interests and ability to drive a car 
essential. Knowledge of Northern Ire- 
land desirable Salary £1,060 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional). rising 
by five annual increments to £1,365 p.a 
max.—Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference G.350 K.W.) should re 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days 


Film Recordist. Tele- 
vision, in Belfast. Will be responsible for 
operation of mobile sound-on-film 
recording channels. Thorough knowledge 
and experience of modern sound-on-film 
technique in both photographic and 
magnetic fields and ability to drive a car 


ilm Cameramen, 
t Must be fully 
ll types of 


BBC requires 


essential. Salary £930 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by five 
annual increments to £1,190 p.a. max 


Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.351 K.W.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London 
W.1, within five days 


CHIEF Desteanl 
quired (different 


two full-time. re- 
cinemas), open evenings 


onists, 


only; top wages-plus for keen men. Fu 
particulars to Mr. Wareing, Savoy, Old- 
bury, Birmingham (Broadweli 1069) 


First-class Goa to make progress! 


EXPERIENCED idee cahines with 
booking experience for West of England 
Cinema.—C., Box 617, Kinematograph 
Weekly. 


SECOND Operator. 
£9 Ss. 
house, 


Five-day week, 
Apply Manager, Hampstead Play- 
Pond Street, N.W.3 (SWI. 4000). 


WANTED.—Experienced Second Sone 
tor. Apply, Ben Hur Cinema, Whitehorse 
Road, Stepney. Stepney Green 1145. 


BY AUCTION 


By Order of the Rec 


PALLADIUM 
CINEMA 


Higher Bridge Street 
BOLTON + LANCS. 


Soundly established. Well 
furnished and equipped. 
Seating 1250. The property 
includes a Ballroom, small 
flat let at £364 p.a. Lease 
890 years. Ground rent 
£8.15.0 per annum. 


For Sale by 


Auction as a going ¢ with 


VACANT POSSESSION 


(Subject to Ballroom Tenancy) 


oncern 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. Wilson, Cowie & Dillon 


11 Rumford Street, Liverpool 


Particulars and Conditions of 


MESSRS 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


PRINCES 
CINEMA 


Mostyn Street 
LLANDUDNO - N. WALES 


The constructed 
furnished and equipped Cinema, situate 
in the principal 
including four 


above soundly well 


hopping thoroughfare, 
shops providing an income 
25 per annum 

Seating on Ground Floor & 
Balcony 739. Lease 1964 years. 
Ground Rent £20 per annum. 
For Sale by Auction as a 


of £7 


going with 


VACANT POSSESSION 
(Subject to Shop Tenancies) 

At the Imperial Hotel, Llandudno 
on WEDNESDAY 18th SEPT. 1957 
at 3 p.m. 

Solicitors: Messrs. Culross & Co. 
65 Duke Street, London, W.1 


concern 


Sale from the Auctioneer 


Telephone: GERrard 2504 (10 lines) 


Cinema and Theatre Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers 


93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telegrams: Faddist, London 


169 


HMLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND 
STOCK LISTS WITH PLEASURE 


Man. Dir 


Gerald Levinson 
14/18 NEVILL ROAD, LONDON. W.16 
Clissold 2988 


LOOK TO 
THE FUTURE 
with the best 
FRAMES AND PUBLICITY 
COMBINED SERVICE 
CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD., 


305-7 Upper Street, London, N.1 
CANonbury 9401-2 


Newcastle: 52 Stowell Street. 
Cardiff: 99 Cathedral Road. Tel.: 31609 
Glasgow: 130 Rentieid St. Tel.: 7508/9 Dougias 


MODERNISATION 1" 


Tel.: 25539 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHIEF 
Devon 
references 


Kin 


remato 


ELECTRICIAN 
Somerset, 
He 


graph 


seeks 

ywall; 

yme essential.—-B., 
Weekly 


posi 
highes: 
Box 616, 


Corr 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
WANTED 
without 
613 


Caseden She. with 
synchronous motor.—yY., 

Kinematog graph Week! y 

PAIR Kalee 8 Projectors, 
Ross hand feed low intensity 
sound. Beaded roller screen, 
picture plus masking 


or 


stands, etc 
ares 
1S ft. 6 in 
Rosskote 34 lense 


on, | 


A sual equipment except rectifier for 
sale at bargain prices —O., Box 604, 
K a Weekly 

PAIR Tayl or Hobson Lenses ‘5S-in 
127mm, f/2.6; good condition; reasonable | 
fler. Wanted Rear Shutter ** Simplex,”’ 
n good condition, at a reasonable price 
D.. Box 618, Kinematograph Weekly 

FILM Technician (retiring) has for dis- 
posal 35/l6mm. Film-production Equip- 
ment, including four-track mag/phote 
jubbing channe! Smal! residentia 
studio space also available if required 
No reasonable offer refused.—A., Box 615 
Kinematograph Weekly 


delivery 


POSTERS 


CINEMA AND THEATRE POSTERS 
A special service catering for cinemas 
and theatres. Reasonable prices, prompt 
Send now for details to LOVE- 
POSTER STUDIOS, 19 TAFF 
PONTYPRIDD, GLAM 


RIDGE 
STREET, 


TENDERS 


Box | - 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 
BRINNINGTON 
NEIGHBOURHOOD UNIT 
Lease of Cinema Site 


Tenders 


are invited for a Lease of a plot 
of land having a site area of 2,009 
square yards, or thereabouts, on the 
Corporation's modern housing estate at 


Brinnington, 
of a Cinema 
The terms of the 
years Further 
obtained from me 
J. HAYDON W. GLEN, 
Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
STOCKPORT. 


Stockport, 


for the erection 


Lease will be for 
particulars 


99 


may be 


SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 
ga TECHNICAL 


29 Hanover St., 
Batley, Yorks 
Tel.: 754, 


SALES 
Whirlow Lane, 
Sheffield, 11 
Tel.: 72892 


DECORATIONS #0»: usin 


-Joinery, Furnishings 
Midlands 
16 Phipson Rd., 
Hirmingham, 11. 
Tel.: South O485 


London : 
23 Fir Grove, 
New Malden, Surrey 
Tel.: Malden 0389 


_BARGAIN of the WEEK 

Sprockets. Top and bottom for G.K. 19, 20, 
21, Ross G.C., brand new but store soiled, 
12s. 6d. each, post Is. 3d., two or more post 
free. Most types of sound sprocket 3/8” and 


5/16” bore, please send sample. Price as 
ve. 

C.Ww.O. 3 oon if goods returned ‘within 14 

days of rec 


SANKEY, PICTUREDROME, ATHERSTONE, WARKS 
: Atherstone 3210/3202 


VALUERS 
to the 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


ODDARD & SMITH 


22 KING STREET 
ST. JAMESS : 


LONDON, $.W.1 


WHI. 2721 (20 ines) 


Displays 


of exceptional 


) 


‘TALKING OF PEOPLE by PAUL PENMAN; 


OO A el A a 


finish & distinction 
— 


COLTMANS 


FOR 
FRAMES 
STILL and POSTER 
BACKGROUNDS 
CASES & CABINETS 


CATEGORY BOARDS 
SEAT INDICATORS 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
LETTER BOARDS 


Outright Sale or fully 
maintained and serviced at 
low inclusive weekly charge 


COLTMAN’S 


FAIRFIELD WORKS 
HOUNSLOW 3265-6 


FOSTERS 


(CURTAINS) LIMITED 


OF NOTTINGHAM 


FOR CINEMA 
DECORATIONS 
AND CURTAINS 


375. WESTDALE a WEST 


TELEPHONE GIO47?Norrm "REO 4 


MANAG 5 D:'REETOR 


GAUMONT BRITISH 
35mm PORTABLE SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


New or Rebuilt Models available Series 
3 or 4. We have a large siock of t 
popular sound projectors new in makers’ 
cases or rebuilt models with full after- 
sales service to purchasers. 
available from stock. Spools. 
Storage Bins. Projector Stands. Lamps. 
Film Splicers £9. Premier Junior Film 
Menders £3. Rewinders £4 pair. 35mm 
Horizontal Bench Rewinders, new. 
2,000ft. £10 per pair. Other accessories 
available. 

HARRINGAY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
423 GREEN LANES, LONDON, 4. MOU 5241/2 


Printed 


DONALD WHITEHEAD has been | 
| ant manager at the Odeon, Wolver- 


appointed 
Skelmanthorpe, 


manager 


was manager of the Lyceum, 
having been a 


dersfield, previously 


of 
near Wakefield. 
Hud- | 


the Savoy, 


He 


projectionist in the district and in 
Lancashire. 
7 s i 


D. W. Goddard, 
assistant manager, 
trainee 
Southampton Forum, 
Cc. W. Couzens. 

Goddard 
as a boy of 15, 


joined the : 
and saw service as a 
regular in the West Indies, 


2,000-seater 


Royal Navy 
Mediter- 


ranean and Red Sea areas, and after 
9} years entered the cinema business 
as a trainee at the Odeon, Dudley. 
Later he served as relief assistant at 


various theatres in the Midlands, 


and 


a former CMA 

has joined ABC as 
manager at the 
under manager | 


|to have a new manager, Ronald | 
Evans who, at present, is manager 
of the Odeon, Richmond. 
cs J 7 
Billy Quest has taken up an 


KINEMATOGRA 


‘Wikeeiicalicadcretecite catia og it anata a tia ie REG ! 


Oe ll Ot Oe ay 


earlier this year was appointed assist- 


hampton. 
a z * 
The Gaumont, Shepherd’s Bush, is 


appointment with Essoldo, as 
manager of its Barnet theatre. 


7 a & 

It was incorrectly stated in last 
week’s issue of Kune. that Philip 
Cross had been appointed manager 
of the Odeon, Loughborough. He 
has, in fact, been appointed assistant 
manager. Frank J. Richmond is the 
manager. 
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Key-of-the-Doo: 
Rank Screening 

| FIRST Pinewood film to b ide- 

| shown during the studios’ saad nni- 
versary month is “ Seven Th rs,” 


at the Odeon, Leicester Squ: on 
| September 6, at 10.30 a.m. 


The film deals with the p 


in 
| 1943 when the studios were pro- 
ducing feature films becaus the 


war. Based on Rupert Croft-Cooke’s 
| novel, “Seven Thunders ”’ ; the 
story ‘of two escaped British prisoners 


Starring are Stephen Boyd, 


| Robertson Justice, 
Wright. 
Anna Gaylor, 
on 


|}and Tony 
Star, 
appearance 


Kathleen H 


Lovely 


the British 


Eugene Deckers supports. 


LATE EXTRA 


Friday, September 6. 


10.30 a.m. 


* Voodoo Island * 


and 2.30 p.m.. 
* (United Artists) 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TRADE SCREENINGS 


makes her 


of war who go to earth in Marseilles’ 

Old Quarter. 

James 
ison 

French 
first 

creen, 


Ova.— 


United Artists John Dehner U 
Gala Abbe Lane A 
United Artists + U 
Archway Charles Chaplin U 
Warner . Randolph Scott U 
20th Century- Jayne Mansfield U 
Fox 
Eros ... .. Jeff Morrow xX 
British Lion | Marcia Henderson — 
Warner ... Karl Malden U 
<2 Century- Paul Richards A 
Films de Yves Montand ... X 
France 
Eros Gregg Palmer xX 
British Lion lan Carmichael . U 
Rank Dirk Bogarde U 
Columbia Glenn Ford A 
Columbia Joan Crawford . A 
Rank . Dirk Bogarde U 
United Artists. John Dehner U 
Columbia Victor Mature A 
United Artists John Dehner U 
Paramount Cornel Wilde { 
Paramount Jerry Lewis t 
Rank James Cagney A 
Rank Dirk Bogarde { 
Columbia ... Glenn Ford A 
United Artists John Dehner ... | 
British Lion lan Carmichael ... 
Rank ... Dirk Bogarde 
Rank James Cagney \ 
Rank .. Dirk Bogarde ... ° 
British Lion lan Carmichael ... 
Columbia Glenn Ford \ 
Paramount Robert Ivers \ 


British Lion 
Rank 


lan Carmichael ... 


Dirk Bogarde 


Columbia Glenn Ford 
Rank James Cagney 
Rank Dirk Bogarde 
Columbia Glenn Ford 
Columbia ... Glenn Ford 
United Artists John Dehner 


British Lion 


lan Carmichael ... 


LONDON 
Mon., Sept. 9 10.30 Own Revolt at Fort Laramie 
& 2.30 
9 2.45 Continentale Sunset in Naples ... 
10.30 Own Short 
& 2.30 
Tues., ,, 10 10.30 Hammer A King in New York an 
a » 10 10.30 Warner Shoot-out at Medice Bend 
Wed., ., 11 10.30 Rialto Oh! Fora Man ... 
11 10.30 Hammer Giant Claw 
oa i 2.30 Own The Wayward Girl 
mt, « Be 10.30 Warner No Sleep till Dawn 
o 12 10.30 Century... Unknown Terror ... 
12 2.30 Celluloid The Witches of Salem 
12 2.30 Hammer One short, 
The Walking Dead 
BIRMINGHAM 
oe. jc .9, 0 Gee .«. Lucky Jim ‘ 
Tues., ., 10 10.30 West End Campbell's Kingdom 
Fri., 13 10.30 West End 3.10 to Yuma are 
CARDIFF 
Tues., 10 10.45 Capitol ... The Story of Esther Costello 
Wed., 11 10.45 Capitol ... Campbell's Kingdom 
Thur. 12 10.45 Odeon ... Revolt at Fort Laramie 
Fri., 13. 10.45 Gaumont The Long Haul 
GLASGOW 
Mon ». 9% 10.45 La Scala Revolt at Fort Laramie 
2 » 10 10.30 Gaumont Omar Khayyam ... 
» It 10.30 Gaumont The Delicate Delinquent .. 
12 10.30 Gaumont Man of a Thousand Faces 
13 10.45 Gaumont Campbell s Kingdom 
EEDS 
» 10 10.45 Odeon ... 3.10 to Yuma , 
» 11 10.45 Tower Revolt at Fort Laramie 
12 10.30 Tower Lucky Jim 
13. 10.30 Odeon ... Campbell's Kingdom 
LIVERPOOL 
10 10.30 Gaumont Man of a Thousand Faces 
It 10.30 Odeon ... Campbell's ee 
12 10.30 Gaumont Lucky Jim 
13. 10.30 Odeon ... 3.10 to Yuma " 
—7~+- tocren 
es. 10 10.45 Deansgate Short Cut to Hell . 
Wed. 11 10.45 Deansgate Lucky Jim 
Thur 12 10.45 Odeon ... Campbell's Kingdom 
| Fri., 13 10.45 Odeon ... 3.10 to Yuma i ona 
, NEWCASTLE 
Wed., 11 10.30 Odeon ... Man of a Thousand Faces 
| Thur., 12 10.30 Odeon ... Campbell’s Kingdom 
Fri., 13. 10.30 Odeon ... 3.10 to Yuma Sas 
SHEFFIELD 
Wed., ,, 11 10.30 Odeon ... .. 340to Yuma es 
Thur., ,, 12 10.30 Cinema House Revolt at Fort Laramie 
ee 10. 30 Cinema House Lucky . Jim . 
in Great Britain ‘ma Publi shed by ODHAMS: PRESS LTD., | Long Acre, London, 
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Ee ee eee ee 
ALLIANCE FILM 
STUDIOS LIMITED 


| congratulates the Kine Weekly on its 50th anniversary 
and wishes it continued success inthe future 
TWICKENHAM STUDIOS 


First started production in 1911. Among the more recent 
productions are the following television series: 


FABIAN OF THE YARD - THE BIG MAN - THE BUCCANEERS 
and now in production—THE SWORD OF FREEDOM 


The studios comprise the following: 


One stage 115' 0" x 61' 0" x 35' 0" high and con- TECHNICAL FACILITIES 
tains a tank 20' 0" x 20' 0" x 9' 6" deep suitable Camera Equipment: 3 NC Mitchell Cameras complete 
for underwater photography. with blimps, dollies and accessories. Full cutting room 
facilities. 
. . ' " ! n ! h 
aes Stage, built in 1955, 95° O'x 60' O'x 25'0 Sound System: 3 RCA push-pull mobile channels 
igh. 
9 1 RCA magnetic 35mm. sound channel. RCA disc 
Both stages are provided with excellent dressing cutting and play-back apparatus. 
room, wardrobe, hairdressing, make-up, and Lighting Equipment: 600KW of direct current 
office accommodation. smoothed at source. 


, : 15OKW bil tor. 
Large construction department, together with a ° ne 


Sufficient Mole Richardson incandescent and arc 
lighting equipment to service three major produc- 
' A new canteen and restaurant built in 1956. tions simultaneously. 


wood-working mill and ancillary workshops. 


The studios are within twenty minutes of Wardour Street 


: TWICKENHAM STUDIOS 
THE BARONS, ST. MARGARETS, TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone: POPESGROVE 9063 (9 lines) e Telegrams: TWIKSTUDIO. TWICKENHAM 


This is what some of them are saying: 


Greatest advance Jack Cardiff 
Superb definition R. Howard Cricks 


The magic of Technirama “The Cinema 


lance Superb “Kine. Weekly ” 


fost significant advance yet “Daily Film Renter ’ 


/isually stunning “Hollywood Reporter ’ 


Wonderful Technirama Donati-Carpentieri 


Illuminating—Impressive Sir Henry French, KBE 
Tremendous range of colour Richard Coit 
Technical perfection Moore Raymond (Sunday Dispatch) 


Great advancement Douglas Granville 


Wonderful development New York Times” 


It held and fascinated me Vyvyenne Newcombe (Woman's Own) 
Everyone is talking about it “Box Office” 


Never seen anything more pleasing Evening News” 
) g 


A revolution “The Star’ 


Everybodys raving about Technirama “The Berkshire Chronicle” 


